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HARLEM READERS ORGANIZE 


TO BUILD THEI 


Harlem readers are ihetednined : 
to safeguard the continued publi- 
cation of their paper. For a 
month now a small group of 
them have been planning an in- 
dependent organization to pro- 
‘mote circulatoin, develop social 
life among. their fellow readers 
and create cultural forms of self- 
expression based on the material 
in the Daily Worker and The 
Worker. 

Last- Monday night they 
moved a step further. Under 

the leadership of-Miss Ramona 
Garrett, a garment worker, the 
group of readers divided into 
committees of one for the pur- 
pose of visiting, personally, about 
100 readers a week to to 


S 
them about organizing into a 
Harlem Freedom of the Press As- ~ 


sociation. At the end of 2 weeks 
of such a canvass a “social dis- 
cussion” will be held. “At that 
time the niglhit of Friday, Sept. 
14, Miss Garrett. expects that 
there will not only be a perma- 
nent association of readers form- 
ed, but that the ground will be 
Jaid for at least 2 readers’ clubs 
based on a block or an eléction 
Psa 


R NEWSPAPER 


AMONG THE PROJECTS 
discussed at the meeting were:: 


® Getting more newsstands to 
carry the paper in Harlem, and 
getting those who do carry them 
to increase their orders. 


® Developing community cor- 
respondence to the papers in 
the form .of letters and reports 
from readers on happenings of 
interest in their community. 


e Organization of “get ac- 
‘quainted” house parties in homes 
so that readers can get to know. 
each other and help enlarge the 
circulation of the paper. 
’ One non-reader who was pres- 
ent took the floor and said he 
had heard of an article in The. 
Worker on the need to fight for 
jobs for Negroes. - He said he 
stood around the Nationalists’ 
meetings and heard some of the 
speakers mention the article. The 
speaker promised to bring some 
of his friends to the social. 

The social will be held in the 
Harriet Tubman Center, located 
on the third floor of th- south- 
east corner of 125 St. and Lenox 
Ave. 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


The International Union of Mine, Mili and ‘Smelter Woskees Friday won a great 
victory, settling with Kennecott Copper for an almost 20 cents package and setting a new 
high for the sixth round wage fight of all labor. The.terms were reached in time to signal 


a rip-roaring Labor Day celebra- 
tion in many Rocky Mountain cop- 
per towns. 


The terms, of the settlement pro- 
vided for a 15.2 cents increase in 
wages and 4.5 cents in pensions| 

he other fringe benefits, « The 
15. 2 cents is divided into eight 
cents straight and 7.2 cents dif- 
ferential pay hikes. The contract 
is for one year with a -six-month 
—, clause and is retroactive 
to July 1. The contract is sub- 
ject to ratification by the member- 
ship of the union. : 


The terms are virtually those 
upon which U. S. Conciliator 
Cyrus Ching recommended set- 
tlement, which the union ac- 
cepted. Kennecott Copper, largest 
af the “big four,” is pattern-setter 
forthe industry. The others, Ana- 
conda, © American Smelting and 
Refining and Phelps-Dodge are 
expected to fall in line. 
~ The 58,000 Mine-Mill strikers, 
allied» with AFL craftsmen who 
observed picket lines, have beer 
out since Monday morning. 


Negotiations were renewed as 
Preside¥t Truman invoked the 


Taft-Hartley law, named a com- 
mittee of: fact-finders, and gave 
them until Tuesday; to report to 
to him. If -an agreement had not 
been reached in the meantime, 
the President's next step would be 
a Taft-Hartley injunction Wednes- 
day stalling the walkout for 80 
days. Mine-Mill rejected the Pres- 
ident's -back-to-work plea when 


|hourly raise-16 cents on wages: 


‘for most of the copper companies, 


he first referred the dispute to 


the Wage Stabilization Board. 

As it turned out, . the whole 
Taft-Hartley mess was by-pas 7 
as the company saw the futility 
of trying to crack the most com- 
‘plete. soli idarity ever achieved by 
the workers in the copper indus- 
try. 


_ Interest in the copper victory} 
goes far beyond the affected|; 
workers. : | 


So far this year, the major wage 
fight and agreements have been 
an effort to catch up with the 
government's cost of living for- 
mula. This is the first major 
struggle to break through that 
ceiling. 


Testimony to Mine- Mill’s 
strength, strategic position and to 
the solidarity of its 58,000 striking 
members in 50 cities in 15 states, 
was the proposal made by F ederal 
Conciliation Director Cyrus Ching 
for a settlement on a 20%-cent 


| 


and four and one half for a pen- 
sion. The union accepted the pro- 
posal and put the company ina 
position of opposing it and, at 
least in the public eye, defying | 
the government which places 75 
percent ‘of its orders. 


Almost all of the proposed raise, 


would be “above ceiling” because 
Mine-Mill had already drawn on 
the freeze limit to the tune of 10 
and 15 cents an hour last year. 


But, where there is strength and 
solidarity to contend with, and 


the problem of copper, brass, zinc 
and lead involved, the govern- 
ed|ment's “stubilizers” find the “spe- 


(Continued on Page 13) 


‘Ring Eelipse’ 
Of Sun Saturday 


The moon will blot out the sun 
in a “ring” eclipse.Saturday (Sept. 
1) from the island of Madagascar 
off the east African coast to the 
Mississippi River. 


A perfect ring or annular eclipse 
will be visible only in parts of 
North Carolina and Virginia .at 
sunrise. Elsewhere, in Europe, 
Africa and the eastern third of 
America it will be a partial eclipse. 


In a total eclipse, the moon 
darkens the sun completely. In a 
ring eclipse, the new moon cavers 
all of the sun but the outer edge, 
which forms a brilliant olden ring 
around the moon’s black shadows. 
In a partial eclipse, the moon ap- 
pears to take a bite out of the 
sun. 


The sun-moon spectacle will be 
‘visible at sunset tonight in east 
Africa and Madagascar. For the 
eastern one-third of America, the 
eclipse will reach its height a half 
an hour or more after sunrise. In 
New York City mid-eclipse will be 
at 7:01 a.m. EDT. Along the Mis- | 
sissippi, mid-eclipse will be reach- 
ed iust at sunrise. At Denver, the 
eclipse will.end at sunrise. In the 
= west, it will not be visible at 
a | 


Bibsers Journal Hits Truman on Korea War 


‘The Worker Washington Bureau 


a 


WASHINGTON.—In its La- 


bor Day editorial the United 
_ . Mine Workers Journal comments 
that the “working stiff” will find 


as he examines his. conditions 
today “an accelerated rate of 
the rich getting richer and the 
- poor getting poorer.’ This, the 
- Journal says, is a result of ‘ ‘world 
———— games being played 


by the Administration and the 
devious methods being empoyed 
-to tap the government tills for 
bigger takes and higher profits.” 
“Racketeering, profiteering and 
intrigue’ that prevailed, during 
World War I. has _ = multipled. 
“And today under the phony 
UN flag we are engaged in an 
alleged police action in Korea 
(which has cost us @ total of 
81,000 casualties) and are pre- 


paring for a bigger and a more 
far-reaching World War III. The 
same old brand of racketeering 
prices in pivotal metals for war 
materials, manufactured goods 
and the upshoot in living costs 
is at a faster pace than the 
profits of inflation ever dreamed 
of—and our Administration seems 
hopelessly lost’ as we enlarge 
government contracts and up 
taxes. 


The Journal wonders what 
Peter I. McGuire, the carpenter 
who was Ist secretary of the AFL 


and who founded Labor Day 


would say today if he came back 
from his’ grave and discovered 
how “leaders of the AFL, the 
CIO and other union officials are 
_afhliated with, cemented to the 
Truman political machine.” 
“We wonder what he'd think 


nof the bypass of the welfare ot 
the common herd by the- too- _ 
‘smart-to-be-annoyed labor lead- 
ers who jump from gilded ban- 


quet hall to other festive activi- 
ties and conceive layer upon 
layer of alleged bi-partisan quasi- 
official boards and agencies as 
political shelter houses to cover 
up the perpetuation of labor 
saaissricsl 


- Senate Group Votes $5 Billion 
a To Build New Military Bases 


WASHINGTON —The Senate; 
Armed Services Committee Friday 
approved a $5,800,000 military 
construction bill to give the armed 
forces hundreds of new and ex-! 
panded war bases in this country 
and. overseas. 


The committee did not cut a 
single item in the bill as it was 
previously passed by the House. 
But :it added two new spending 
authorizations, and increased three 


Marine Corps projects, to raise the 
total by $95,000,000. 


\Ridgway Troops Kill 2 


In Truce Zone, Says Korea 


The chief Korean cease-fire negotiator charged on Friday that 10 of Gen. Matthew 
Ridgway’s South Korean troops had attacked three Korean Peoples Army military police- 
men in the Kaesong neutral zone Thursday, killing two an wounding the third, according 


Onda, Dolsen Convicted in ‘Sedition’ Frameup 


By ART SHIELDS 

PITTSBURGH. —A handpicked 
jury convicted Andy Onda and 
Jim Dolsen on framed charges of 

“sedition” Friday afternoon. 

The charges were brought a 
year ago in August by Judge 
Michael A. Musmanno of Pitts- 
burgh.. He said at the time 
he wanted to crush the peace 
movement in Western Pennsyl- 
vania that Onda and Dolsen 
and Steve Nelson, who was later 
severed from the case after an auto 
accident, represented. 

The jury was out 21 hours. But 
the jury had been carefully 


- ygereened by the Pittsburgh court-} 


house gang. Ane, the ' Lptesmare. 


——_— Pe eae 


proved too strong. 

“I know the cause of peace and 
progress will triumph, no matter 
what happens to me,” said Andy 
Onda, “as he bade goodbye to his 
wife Theresa and was &aken over. 
the stone bridge that runs from 
the courthouse to the prison. 

And Jim Dolsen, Worker corre- 
spondent, said to this writer: 
“Whatever the hardships of the 
present, the future is surely ours. 

Dolsen’s personal story of the 
eight months’ frameup trial_that 
began Jan. 2 will appear in The 
Worker next week. 


McTeman will file motions for 


a new trial next Friday. 


Jifige. Henry X. O’Brien said he 


expected to raise Onda’s and Dol- 
sen’s bail to $25,000 each, pend- 
ing determination of their appe: als. 
Their bail has been $10,000 each’ 
until now. 

‘Both men are also held under 
$20,000 bail on fascist Smith Act 
charges. They were arrested un- 
der the: Smith Act on Aug. 17. 
Other defendants in the same fed- 
eral frameup case are Ben Car- 
'| reathers, Pittsburgh Negro . work- 
ers’ leader, Steve Nelson, who is 
‘out under $20, 000 bail in Phila- 
delphia; William Albertson, 
is out under $20,000 bail in De-| 
troit, and Irving Weissman, in} 


prison under $20,000 in New| 
York. . | 
aia 


who! 


to press dispatch from Tokyo. 

The Peking radio broadcast a 
protest by Gen. Nam Il, chief Ko- 
rean truce negotiator, to Rear Adm. 
C. Turner Joy, head of Ridgway’s 
armistice team. 

Nam said that on the same day 
‘but in a separate incident, other| 


‘Ridgway troops fired guns in the 


area of Pan Mun Jom inside the 
neutral zone. Still other South 
‘Koreans armed with machine guns 
helped their countrymen to escape 
after the killing of the military|o 
policemen, Nam reported to Joy. 
“I protest vigorously and de- 
mand the most’ severe. punishment 
ifor those responsible for the. * 


cidents,”. Nam concluded; “and 
lalso demand _ assurance thet suc) 


| — ineiael 


; 


incidents will not occur again." 


Cattonar Wins 
Release Despite 
Bond Rejection 


Anthony Cattonar was released 
from Ellis Island Friday when Fed- . 
eral Judge Sugerman sustained a 
writ of habeas corpus for him. 
However, Immigration authorities 
refused to accept the $5,000 bail 
posted for him and announced its 
intention to appeal the decision. 

-Cattonar had been held .at Ellis | 
Isiand on. $5,000 bail as one of — 
the group of non-citizens seized 

on deportation warrants when the 
government revoked their Civil 
Rights Congress bail fund bond 
on which they were at liberty. 
New bail had. been posted for 


‘+ |Cattonar but the Immigration au- 


thorities turned it down an the 
‘claim that all the contributors to 
the bail were not listed. 


| 
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icero | Police Chief 


- Faces Court Action 


NAACP Attorneys File Suit After Officials Fail to Act . 


By Abner W. Berry — 


Federal Court judges have been noted for their quick decisions in “contempt of 


court” cases when the charge was against Negroes and worki 
the officials of Cicero, IIl., who 
ing them to provide protection to, . - 


to become stoolpigeons. Now 


the family of Harvey Clark, a Ne- 
gro veteran, when they attempted 
to occupy an apartment they rent- 
ed last June, face contempt action. 


U. S. District Court Judge John 
P. Barnes issued his order on June 
26, after Cicero chief of - police 
Ervin Konovsky had _ attacked 
Clark. and his wife and ordered 
them out of town. Later Konovsky 
and his cops stood’ by with folded 
arms 
Clark’s hotsehold furnishings and 
wrecked the 20-apartment build- 
ing into which they were to have 
moved. National guardsmen finally 
quelled the riot. x rt 

The news this week proves that 
the United States District Attor- 
ney in Cook County has also stood 
by with folded arms as the Cicero 
officials thumbed their noses at the 
Constitution and the federal court. 
For the action against the racist 
and subversive officials is being 
taken by attorneys for the. Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. The gov- 
ernment attorneys moved much]|; 
more quickly, in bringing William 
L. Patterson, the Civil Rights Con- 
“gress head, to trial after he re- 
fused to become a stoolpigeon for 
-a Congressional Committee! witch- 
hunt. | 

* 

THE DEPARTMENT of Jus- 
tice furnished the legal talent to 
prosecute Patterson. In Cicero the 


Negro victims of the contemptu- 


-- ous action of the city officials have 
had to act for themselves and in 
_ protection of the federal court's 

dignity. Patterson had been a de- 
fender of Negroes while the Ci- 
cero officials had “aided or abetted 
a mob” in defense of white su- 
| premacy. 

In Cicero, it diowld be pointed 
out, the contempt action is con- 
nected with the right of Negroes to 
Jive outside ghettoes assigned 
them by the banks and the real 
estate trust. And the court’s dig- 
nity is being defended against 


white supremacy officials who are} 


sticking up for their “right” to 
make war on the idea and prac- 
tice of Negro equality. 

* 


MEANWHILE, in Miami, Fila., 
another court presided over by 
Broward County Judge George W 
Tedder, has ordered. Zeke Camp- 
bell Dorsey jailed until three 
court-appointed doctors can deter- 
mine Dorsey's fitness to handle a 


$300,000 estate. Dorsey has been| 


held by a Florida court to be the 
natural and legal son of the late 
‘ Daniel A. Dorsey, a white mil- 
Jionaire, who owned choice parcels 
of real estate in Miami's fashior- 


as a mob destroyed the’ 


able beach section. The younger 
Dorsey was willed a share of the 
estate with three other children. 
Three white Floridians have pe- 
titioned Judge Tedder to “commit 
the younger Dorsey and appoint 
them his guardians in the event he} 
is found “mentally incompetent. 
To white suprematy Florida of- 
ficials and business leaders it 
would be too much to swallow to 
have a Negro own “white” real 
estate, to transact business. with 


| 


n § class leaders who refused 
efied a court order direct-;! 


Mr. mer en: aceae Clark : stort fight io retain hee 4 in , Cheaas: 


“white” brothers and sisters and to 
have the independence’ which 
$300,000 could bring. So Dorsey 
is being framed up into mental 
incompetence in the interest of 
white supremacy—unless his circle 
of friends ‘is large and powerful 
enough to- thwart jimcrow justice. 

Whether in Miami or Cicero, 
Florida or Illinois, racism. and real 
estate and ghettoes and courts re- 
flect one of the fundamental issues 
in the fight for freedom. 


Ithe low income families while the 


la wife and two children earning 


By*ROB F. HALL 

WASHINGTON.—Although the 
Senate. Finance Committee has 
not revealed its final formula for 
figuring personal income tax, it is 


known that the new. levies will 
add 12 percent to the burden of 


increase on the higher’ brackets 
will be less than, five percent. 
For example, the °worker with 


$3,000 a year, who now pays $120 
a year, will be forced to pay $134. 
The well-to-do ‘business executive 
with an income of $100,000 a 
year will pay an additional $1,748. 
His tax increase under the Senate 
bill would be only 1.9 percent. 


The Senate Finance Committee 
frankly admits the new taxes are 
for war preparations and to pay 
the cost of the Korean War.. This, 
group, headed by the arch tory 
Sen. W. L. George (D-Ga), is 
operating on the theory that the 
government should raise its addi- 
tional revenues by scraping the 
tg among the low income fam- 
ilies 


In accord with that theory the 
committee has lightened the cor- 
poration tax and the excess profits 
tax voted hy the House. 

* 


TO FULLY APPRECIATE the 
extent of this “soak the poor 
theory, it is necessary to compare 
the Senate Committee draft with}: 
two ‘other tax bills before Con- 
gress. 


1. The administration proposed 
that the new taxes should realize 


riman, roving ambassador for Pres- 
ident Truman, conferred with Tito, 


| HARRIMAN 


Banker Harriman Offers 
lito Aid Against Collapse 


Multimillionaire W. Averill Har the fascist dictator of Yugoslavia, by Tito himself—to renéw propa- 


| 


over the weekend. According to: 
Harriman, what was discussed with 
Tito was additional arrangements 
for U.S. aid to the fascist Marshal 
in the event of a “Soviet attack.” 


But a series of newspaper dis- 
patches from Yugoslavia worriedly 
hoisting the danger signal for Tito, 
confirm that the Harriman-Tito 
deal could only be to_rush .Amer- 
ican arms to bolster the shaky fas- 
cist government now threatened 
by mass uprising of the Yugoslav 
people—just as the shaky. fascist 
government of Franco Spain is 
being propped up . 


The Wall Street press seized 
upon. the predictions of Deputv 
Premier V. M. Molotov and, later, 
of Marshal Voroshilov of the Soviet 


Union, that the Tito regime could | 


not long endure, and that the Yugo- 


-lslav people will find a way to re- 


move it. To the pro-war press, this 
Marxist analysis of the internal 
conditions of the Tito regime of- 
fered an opportunity—also seized 


ganda for further militarizing the 
country as a jumping-off spot for 
|World War III. 


M. S. Handler, NewYork Times 
correspondent in Belgrade, cabled 


armed force being used by the 
(Continued on Page 12) 


on Sunday a picture of the fascist) 


SENATE SET TO UP TAXES 
ON POOR, GO EASY ON RICH 


new revenues of $10,000,000,000 
and that 


personal income taxes 
should be raised three percentage 
points in each bracket. 


2. The House adopted a tax 
bill which would provide an esti- 
mated $7,200,000,000, to be 
realized mainly by raising per- 
sonal income taxes 12!2 percent all 
across the board. 

3. The Senate bill would raise 
only - $6,000,000,000 by tax in- 
creases on personal income rang- 
ing from 12 percent on the $3,000 
a year family, 5 pereent on the 
$25,000 a year family and about 
2 percent on the $100,000. 

* 


THE SIGNIFICANT | fact is 
that while the Senate version 
would raise $1,200,000.000 ° less. 
than the House bill, it would tax. 
the low income families as heavily 
as the House bill does. This means 
that the main effect of the Senate 
version is to lighten the load on 
the upper brackets while continu- 
ing to soak the lower brackets, 

The Senate Committee plan for 
taxing the exorbitant profits of the 


jcorporations (now running at an 


annual rate of $50,000,000,000) 
would leave them $760,000,000 
richer than the House approved 
plan. 

By revising the formula of the 
House on excess profits, the Sen- 


>}ate’ would make a present of 


$610,000,000 to the corporations 
on this item alone. 


1.396 Desert 
To Viet Nam 


People’s Army 
RANGOON, Sept. 1. (Tele- 

press).—A total of 1,596 enemy — 

troops crossed over to the Viet 


<a 


‘|Nam People’s Army (VPA) in Viet- 


bac (mountainous region of North 
Vietnam) during the first half of 
this year, according to a report re- 
leased by the, VPA general head- 
quarters and distributed by the 
Viet Nam news service. 

Among them were 175 Euro- 

peans and Africans. The rest were 
Viet Namese draftees. Most of 
these draftees had helped the VPA 
in. wiping out 71 enemy positions 
and blockhouses. 
The war booty carried to the 
VPA included over 1,200 rifles, 
116 machine guns, a 1S milimeter 
gun, six mortars, over 2,500 gren- 
ades, two steam launches and two 
radio sets. ; 

Recently, 178 draftees and 53 
draftees’ families struggled openly 
with the French colonialists and 


i 
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“LET THE FBI FIND THE REAL ENEMIES OF DEMOCRACY’ 


Victim of Jimcrow Justice 
Writes on Smith Act Hysteria 


SAN FRANCISCO.—W esley 
Robert Wells has asked from his 
prison cell at San Quentin why 
the F BI doesn’t concern itself with 
the “Rankins, Byrnes, Talmadge, 
Gerald L. K. Smith or their ilk” 
instead of ,Communists and _ al- 
leged Communists. 

“They certainly are conspiring 
and advocating the overthrow of 
‘the United States Constitution . 
and have been for a long time, 
openly, too,” the Negro prisoner 
wrote his attorney, Charles R 
Carry 

Wells, who has spent the last 
26 vears of his life in prison and 
has been scheduled to die on five 
different occasions, has been a 
consistent opponent of prison jim- 
_ Crow.. 

His letter, made public recently 


challenges the Government's ef- 
forts to invalidate the CRC bail 
fund. 
> “Instead of concerning _ itself 
with the source of CRC’s bail 
fund, I think the FBI would be 
rendering the government, and all 
people of true democratic ideals 
and principles, a~ more appre- 
ciated and’ worth while service if 
it would investigate, arrest and. 
prosecute those responsible for the 
‘many bombing of homes; and 
KKK cross burnings throughout 
the country recently. 

“I also think the American 
mothers ,sweethearts and wives of 
the soldiers fighting the ‘police 


. “by the’ Civil Rights Congress, 


action’ in. Korea, regardless of 


color, would appreciate and con- 
sider it a real service to them, and 
their country, if the FBI would 
investigate the Memphis, Ten- 
nesee, branch of the Red Cross 
and terminate its bigoted practice 
of rejecting Negro blood donors in 
Korea for the want of blood. 


“Do you think the four missing 
and wanted Communists are re- 
sponsible for the above men- 
tioned un-American practices?” 


“If the government ascertained 
the source of CRC’s bail fund, 
located and imprisoned the four 
missing and, wanted Communists 
and put all other Communists in 
penitentiaries or 


camps, do you think there would 
be true democracy. in the United 
States? 

“Do you think there would be 
any more Rankins, Byres, Tal- 
madges, Gerald L. K. Smiths or 
their ilk? By the way what po- 
litical, party does these ‘things’ 
belong to? Are they. Communists? 
They certainly are conspiring and 
advocating the overthrow of the 


for a long, long time and openly, 
too.” 3 ‘3 
Wells, who was sentenced to 
death for throwing a cupsidor at a 
guard, was saved when a’ federal 
judge set aside his conviction. The 
California attorney general is cur- 
rently appealing the decision. 
Meanwhile, Wells is being held in 


concentrationtin. 


a segregated status in San. Quen- 
: *% 


U. S. Constitution and have been| 


compelled the latter to demobilize 


‘them. 


On July 7, eight German sol- 
diers stationed in ‘Quangbi, Ha- 
dong Province, several miles south- 
west of Hanoi, crossed over-to the 
VPA, after killing two French ofh- 
cers and four soldiers who tried to 
stop them. 


Speedup Cats 


Jobs in France 

PARIS, Aug. 30 (Telepress).— 
Wall Street's orders that “produc- 
tivity’ should be raised under the 
Marshall Plan is resulting in grow- 
ing unemployment in France’s 
northern textile area. 

The twin towns of Roubaix- 
Tourcoing with a population of | 
some 100,000, many thousands of 
workers are jobless for weeks at a 
time, others are working a short 
time or are totally unemployed. 

Last week in Roubaix, nine fac- 
tories were completely idle, the 
layoffs in two of the largest of 
these involving 6,000 workers. 

In the important weaving sheds 
of the “Filiature du Nord” and 


\three other firms, the workers are 


putting in only 16 hours a week. 

In Tourcoing five firms- have 
paid off all their workers, while 
tens of thousands of workers are 
on short time. | 

In these‘ two towns the unerti- 
ployed workers are uniting to de- 
mand that they be given work. 


ae 
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‘Already protest delegation’ have 
seen sent to the Mayor-of Roubaix. 


‘Frankfeld, Wood, 
Meyers’ Bail Cut | 
Special to The Worker 


BALTIMORE.—Bail for Philip 
Frankfeld, held here for three 


weeks under a Smith Act indict-] 


ment, was set Friday at $20,000. 
- Originally fixed at $100,000, his 
_ bail was later reduced to $30,000. 


His wife, Regina Frankfeld, told| 


Federal udge W. Calvin Chesnut 
that his. ds could not raise this) 


excessive amount. : 
Bail for George Meyers was re- 


duced to $15,000 at the insistence} 


of his attorney, Harold Buchman, 
that a larger amount could not be 
raised. A similar’ reduction was 
made in bail for Roy Wood of 
Washington, 
seph Forer, made the same~ show- 
ing. 

» Dr. Marcus Goldman, 
known geologist and chairman of 


the Washington Committee to De-|. 


fend the Bill of Rights, said he 
would stand surety for Frankfeld. 
Negotiations are underway with a 
professional bondsman for release 


well-; 


. i and Wood, the lawyers, 
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housands of Unionists 


ee |tories will Siok throu 


whose attorney, Jo-|# ae 


“AU GH BRYSON 


JUDGE FACES OUSTER FOR 
~ OBEYING CONSTITUTION 


A drive to intimidate any fed- 
eral judge whe defends the Con- 
stitution was in high gear this 
weekend, with fascist Temmerids 
. rising for the ouster of Hawaiian 


Unionists Rap — 


Gev. Williams 


ae: NN NO : ore * Le ye aon ta ad ~ . 
ee eet Red wn ws * tae’ Pate 
SPO CSN NS Ten One er 
Pa’ ‘wv _ OP Aare ox'¥ La 
ud e Delbert E. Metzger. Metz- | BE SSS Cae oe 

2" oe eat Ps 2 

‘ cess a 

~Y nay * we a 

SAS, 
al 


ger, who cut the bail for seven 


Smith Act ‘victims (now free on} | = 


bail) from $75,000 each to $5,000 
(raising it to 7,500 on demand of 
the handpicked jury), was threat- 
ened Wednesday by Sen. Joseph 


C. O'Mahoney (D-Wyo) with dis- = (Re oi 
missal because of his defense of. 2¢::3BAR gas 


the right to reasonable bail. On 
Friday, the New York Daily News 
joined with a demand that Presi- 
dent Truman refuse to reappoint 
the jurist, 
Sept. 28. 
Bringing the : 
witchhunt right into the courtroom, 
the News smeared the judge as a. 


whose term expires, a8 


anti-Communist! 2 


The 


been promot by thousands of union 
and shop leaders, throughout the| 
land, representing CIO, AFL and 


Independent unions. Initiated by 
‘ithe labor dele 
‘ithe historic C 


tes who attended 
Chicago Peace Con- 
gress, it has gained enthusiastic 


.}/support from whole new sections 


of workers. 
As this edition went to press, 


additional hundreds of signatures 


were pouring into the Continu- 
ations Committee of the Peace 
Congress’ Labor Workshop with 
every mail from unionists in New 


1York, Jersey City, Baltimore, De- 


troit, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
the entire West Coast, with Hugh 
Bryson, president of the Marine 
Cooks and Stewards leading the 
latter contingent. 

| The Declaration calls for the 
immediate ending of the fighting 
in Korea in which labor's sons are 
doing the dying, the extension of 
negotiations to all the great pow2rs 
leading to a Big Five no-war agree- 
ment, the prompt ending of the 
“war emergency’ decrees which 
have raised prices, boosted taxes 
and set back all of labor’s hard 


won gains while giving unprece- 


ations. 


The. Declaration, in the form 


fe |the great Detroit Labor Day. rally 
“2 = , winding up in Cadillac Square. 


* 


Se eee 2 ae 
ig Bk | THOUGH the top leadership 


of the CIO and AFL have con- 


dented profits to the big corpor- 
, 
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ign Labor Day Peace Plea 


powerful voice of America’s working men and women in the shove and fac- 
gh all the war propaganda and 


ister labor's overwhelming desire 
for peace on this Labor Day. A resounding “Labor Day Declaration for Peace” has already 


says the issues which really con- 
cern labor on Labor Day are rising 
prices, wage freezes and the in-: 
creased tax burden. 


* 


IN CHICAGO, thousands of 
postcards will be distributed 
‘throughout the shops and to all 
workers at the many Labor Day 
picnics scheduled, the largest of 
which is the United Packinghouse 
Workers. The card, addressed to 
the President, reads: | 


, On Labor Day we workers wee 
you to ask the North Koreans to 
agree with us te stop the shoc*mg 
and killing while peace talks are 
concluded, and that you now de- 
clare an end te your proclamation 
of a war emergency—call off the 
wage freeze, cut taxes and reduce 
inflated prices.” 

In New York, working youth of 
the New York Youth Peace Cru- 
sade. will redouble for Labor Day 
their sensationally successful week- 
end distribution of peace , score- 
“ards at the ball in leaflets and 
balleons at the Gea and sub- 
ways, reaching an estimated mil- 
lion people. 

Next week’s Worker. will carry 
more news on the great resporsc 
to the Labor Day Declaration for 


(Continyed on Page 14) 
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GIFFORD 


LONDON.—U. S. Ambassador 
to Britain Walter S. Gifford, the 
former telephone trust chief, will 
fly to Washington Sept. 4 to sit 
in on talks of the U. S., British 
and French governments, the em- 
bassy announced | Friday. The 
chief representatives will be Sec- 


retary of State Dean Acheson, 


British Foreign Secretary Herbert 
Morrison and French Foreign Min- 
ister Robert, Schuman. 


tinued. to go along with a war 
economy, peace. sentiment . has’ 
been steadily coming to the fore | 
throughout the labor movement. 

The two top officers of the 
AFL's. Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butchers, both conservative 
and anti-Communist, reflected the 
peace desire of the union's 200,- 


SET FOR SEPT. 


nounced that a Fight-High-Price 
Conference. would take place on 
Sept. 15. 


Invited have been 200 Trade 


The New York Tenant Welfare | amendments and laws that 
and Consumer Councils Friday an- freee od protect “the average 


FIGHT HIGH-PRICES PARLEY — 


13 HERE 


will 


fami 

Sol Salz, executive secretary of 
the Councils. stated that OPS 
chiem Michael DiSale and City 


000 workers in the August issue 
of the union’s organ, the Butcher | 
Workman. Wrote president Earl 
W. Jimmerson and secretary-trea- 
surer Patrick, E. Gorman: 

“We have never given up hope 
Auto Workers said Friday Cov. G.| that the two systems can exist 
Mennen Williams of Michigan will, peacefully in the same _ ‘world. 
lose labor's: vote if the Mennen| P eace in the Korean situation,| + increases, the threatened tele-|G Garden Meeting. 

Co. refuses to give its workers a! » om Acadia ge teP ty Phone rate boost, and the possi-|. All organizations representing: 
union contract. od h P bility of a 15 cents subway fare,|wage earners, tenants, consumers 
without human slaughter.” ithe conference will map specific|are urged to participate. 

The union declared an all-out) The world’s largest union local, ll be held 
war against Williams, vite presi-| United Auto Workers Ford Local action to bring to. the attention of| The conference will be held at 
MET oF thn anllctiing - Been “ge ee es | ee Congress and the City Adminis- | the Fraternal Clubhouse, 111 W. 

: .* » ieee Y<~' tration that now is the time to pass 48 St. 
pickets closed the Meénnen ware- let to all Detroit unionists which | 
house and plant for the second |¢alls for a united labor movement 
W eek in. its efforts to gain recog-|to act for - peace. The booklet 
nition as bargaining agent for the!quotes the text of Mine Worker: 
companys employes. head John ‘L. Lewis guest re- 

“Indirectly, since Williams is!marks in which Lewis ridiculed 
first vice 20 gee fighting | the build-up danger of war, and 
him,” George. SentéImacher, sec- proposed a united fight for an im- 
retary-treasurer of New York Lo-|proved standard of living instead: 
cal 102, said. “And unless he sees|of unnecessary war buildups. 
fit to recognize our union, then At Grand Rapids, Michigan, the 
hell never get our support again | paper of the Production. Die Cast 
or the support of any Jabor union.” } Unit, Lecal 19, UAW, bitterly at- 

Semeltffacher said the Mennen tacks the attempt to turn a Labor 

6s asked the union to or-| Day rally into a war bond drive. 
} the warehouse and plant.|It says “Tying up the Labor Day 
. . Hé} said the union will spread} celebration with the bond drive 
000 bail. Oleta Yates and Loretta | the Mennen strike next week to! and a show of militarism complete-} 
eee be os ager pon <] plants in Chicago and Los. An-|ly buries the significance of ag — tore the winning of 
3 ai 1e Others of the} ,, | ete ® Se Bens day. 
12 have ben jailed under $50, 000 geles. Day, breaks every trenton It the 8 ur day 
bail each. Trial date has been set 


tentatively for Nov. 6. N R i W F UN TE F OR PEACE 
The Truman government moved | ) 


into the arena of open union-bust- } 7 ; 
700 Brave Sweltering Heat te Come to Rally 


ing via the Smith Act this week, 
ack Hall, Hawaii re- | 
wren side by side,)the majority of people and that’s 
| why we are growing and will con- 


gional director of the International 
tinue to grow until there is. no 


Longshoremen’ s and- Warehouse- 
men’s Union. Six others were ar- 
rested with Hall, bringing the total mone. killing in Korea or anywhere 
of Smith Act frame- -up arrests, to else!” And one of the speakers, 
Dr. Clementine Paolone recalled: 

“You remember a year ago in 


«64. 
Washington, D. C., when _ the 


‘The government has never at- 
tempted even to claim that Hall, American Women for Peace was 
born. Well, we've been growing. 


: was a “Communist leader,” and the . Raye tae : 
WU leader in his -| The UN shut 1 of us- out, anc 
— - “aay a orning, Tues- -\we came back three thousand 
nome Mm whe cary ¢ h : strong and they let us in!” 
day, was a clear case of the use They were mostly women, Ne-|* There was something about this 
of the Justice Department to oblige) g;9 women and white women, (Continued on Psge 14) 


(Continued on Page’ 13) = a aaa 


Union, Church, Civic, Businessmen | Councilman Joseph T. Sharkey 
Associations and oval Tehant and | have been invited to address the 


Consumer Groups. *| representatives. Ble 
Alarmed at the rising cost of Proposed actions will include 


living in spite of the recent pas-|Boycott Meat Tuesdays and — 
sage of the Defense Production| Thursdays—Delegations to Local 
Act, the proposed increased tax|Congressmeg—A Washington Del- 
rates, the growing number of high|egation—A Mass. Madison Square 


“coddler of Reds’ who has no 
right on the bench. 

The judge, appointed by the late | 
President Roosevelt in 1939, forth-) 
rightly answered. O’Mahoney's 

‘ threat by declaring that bail was 
not intended as a punishment. . 

In Los Angeles, Federal Judge. 

William C. Mather set bail of 


ie 


WILLIAMS 
NEWARK. — The AFL United 


ese 
THE CHARGE: 
-ANTI-FASCISM 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover 
(writing in the New Journal- 
American, Aug. 28): “. ... party 
policy ... calls for, among 
other things, .. . activities pat- 

- terned bfter Communist under- 
ground operations in France, 
Germany and the other European 
countries DURING THE NAZI 
CONTROL (our emphasis).” 

ha 

$50,000 each for all ¥2 Smith vic- 

tims. Philip M. Connelly, former. 
state CIO president «and now Los| 

Angeles editor of the People’s 

World, and «William Schneid>r- 

mann had been held under $75,- 


Weissman Must 
Raise $20.600 Bail 
29.- By Wednesday 


de-| Irving Weissman, 38-year-old 
father of two children and World 
War II holder of six battle cita- 
tions, was given until Wednesday, 
Sept. 5, at 10:50 a.m. to raise 
$20,000 bail or be removed im- 
mediately to Pittsburgh where he 
“lis: one of six defendants indicted 
tion in the U. S. was formed in| under the Smith Act... Weissman 
Baltimore in August, 1866. Called! was arrested by the FBI in New 
the National Labor Union, it set as, York City on Aug. 17 while read- 
ing in tke New York Public Li- 
brary on 42 Street. 

Judge Dimock granted an ap- 
plication by American Civil Lib- , 
erties Union attorney Mordecai 
Merker to stay the removal war- 
rant after U. §S. Commissioner 
Isaac Platt had rejected Merker's » 
plea. 

Merker, who on Thursday won 
reduction of; Weissman’s bail from 
$35,000 to $20,000, objected to 
testimony by Asst. U. S. Attorney 
Irwin A. Swiss, called in from 
Pittsburgh to “identify” the de- 
fendant and the indictment. 

Swiss, a witness for prosecutor 
John M. F oley, showed Commis- 
sioner Isaacs photo raphs of the 
defendant to “prove’ he was the 
same person named in the indict- 
ment. Merker called his exhibit 

“immaterial, irrevelant and_ in- 
competent,” Commissioner Isaacs 
overruled all objections.’ 


6 
Dixiecrat Wins 
|As Dixiecrat Loses 
JACKSON, Miss., Aug. 
Dixiecrat Hugh White today 
feated another white supremacist 
Paul B. Johnson,Jr., for the gov- 


wie” a 7 « * 
ernorship of Mississippi. 


_ 


8-HOUR DAY AIM 
The first national labor federa- 


united for .peace, 
hand in hand. 

It was a hot night just as the 
horrors of war know no weather, 
so with the fight against wars, 
the fight for peace. 

The fight for peace is gaining. 
You just had to BE at this meeting 
of determined women from our 
town’s neighborhoods to realize * 
The theme was struck in the o 
ing remarks of the eloquent c 
man, Halois Moorehead, who ser 
‘The American Women for Peace 
expresses the deep yearning of 


It was one of ‘the hot nights 
Thursday. Seven hundred chairs 
were set up on the penthouse 
floor of 13 Astor Place for the 
First Anniversary Celebration of 
the American Women for Peace. 
As meeting time approached ele- 
vator load after elevator load 
emptied out and soon the chairs 
were filled—tilled with people 
who had funnelled into this Man- 
hattan building by train and bus 
from all parts of the city. 


Semeenenalllll 
casa 
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Festival Launches Peace Program 


PHILADELPHIA. — Hundreds A _ full afternoon’s program , of; Negro Woman Looks at White, “Camival,” a modern. dance on| mendous success. Young children 
of families participated last week! music, dancing and: poetry was| Womanhood” by Miss Beulah Ri-] the theme of peace, was nets! were entertained by counsellors 
in the first Peace and Brotherhood presented by groups of leading lo-|chardson, a composition which|formed by  Elfriede Mahleh’s} while their parents were free to 
Festival here, in a series of events| cal artists, including original com-|had received a special award at}dance group. enjoy the festival; organized sports 
that provided both recreation and’ positions. | the American People’s Peace Con-| ‘The program and purposes of and square dancing attracted the 


inspiration. _ The theme of peace and broth-| gress in Chicago. tha American Peace Crmade were! Younes DP oe attended; and 
food of many nationalities was 


Buses and carloads of men and] _, : ~~ Othe 3: a2 
Ses i | nk eater , 1er notable events on the ae | 
women began arriving early at the _— was 90 a nes Te tie cerfenma a underscored throughout the pro- quickly sold out. 
1e program, particularly in orig- . , - m : , , 
prog P y ¥ gram, and in an address by Dr. Sponsored by the Philadelphia 


O!d *Mill Picnic Grounds outside nine 7 
Sellersville, Pa., continuing until! inal poems read by a number of|@ One-act opera Dy singers WhO Willard Uphaus, co-director of the | 
8 P ' P 1 Council of the American Peace 
Crusade and by the Progressive 


the grounds were thronged with} voung poets from the Poetry;have performed with the Co-| organization, whose remarks con- 

men and women, Negro’ and! Workshop of the Council of Arts, Opera Company here; Caribbean|cluded the program. 

white, who had come not only for! Sciences, and Professions. A high-!dances by a group from the Judi- Young and old enjoyed the} Party of Pennsylvania, the event 
“a @ay’s fun, but also to be counted| light of the ‘afternoon was the|mar School led by Mr. John Hines: unique nature of the day, and'will serve as starting point for the 
in the cause of world peace. | dram: atic reading of Wer poem, “A and songs by Mr. Eugene Tucker.! enthusiastically praised it as a _tre- fall program 


crowd which gathered ‘in the rain at the Chicago veterans peace rally in W ashington Park following.a car caravan through the South Side. 


“demonstration. Communists Ask 
William D. -Smith, district vice- | 


aks ‘president of the United Electrical, To See Acheson 

a Radio & Machine Workers, spoke 

ea ‘of the need for veterans to re On Cease Fire 

7 ‘a leading part in the fight for’ The National Committee of 
The Navy veteran. stated, |- the Communist Party, U. S. A., 


peace, — 
“Most of us know that peace looks| /@st week in a telegram to Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, re- 


quested an appointment “to 
present. to the government a 


especially good from the bottom 
of a foxhole.” 


| * : 
| MRS. OLLIE P. JONES, thair-| Statement with proposals for the 
man of the South Side Sisterhood |<« peaceful solution of the Korean 
‘for Peace, declared, “We want| conflict.” 
i the Korean talks to continue and The telegram further “protests 


ot 


ithe shooting to stop.” She made! against the deliberate provoca- 
CHICAGO.—Many citizens joined with the Chicago Veterans for Peace in a stir-'a strong appeal for messages to} tions of General Ridgway in 


ring demonstration last Sunday which demanded, “Resume and complete the peace talks President Truman at a moment) Korea which threaten to break 
wound it!‘ hen. the Korean peace was being} up the cease-fire negotiations 


os a. ~ en - er -bedecked cars, more than three blocks long, lds eadenpened. ned ceindlema soa 
‘eet as | a Aven Bog rally, | 2on-veterans, Negro and. white, |! “Democracy Begins at Home-| The rally heard a moving “Dedi-| meseg gg wees a 7 
5 peetetedred<s ctnod in ia down. | people of all creeds and political In Cicero!”’ declared one huge cation to Peace” by Joe King, out- | x - S. Congress for use o 
pour in Washington Park to listen beliefs.” | | sign. Another- read, “We Need | standing Chicago poet. Opening) the atom bomb in Korea. 3 
to a ringing appeal for peace ac- THE colorful car caravan which Draftsmen of Peace—Not Draftees| the meeting was Dale Milne, lead-| The telegram, signed by Wil- 
tion by veterans and others. ‘began from the Packinghouse for War.’ ) ler of the Chicago Veterans for| liam Z.. Foster, Elizabeth Gurley 
| ork 1 : THE Chicago Women for Peace | Peace. : | Flynn and Pettis Perry. called 
t's a happy day for the war) ‘Workers Center -attracted atten ys . Ny | 1 Poors r) a 
; | ith its‘ huge: signs, sound| which cooperatec in the rally, hac The Sonssuntesthon was the first upon Acheson to receive a del- 
_profiteers whenev er the truce talks/tion wi S signs urging, ‘Wiv es—Not W id-| major action undertaken by the | egation of the Communist Party 
~in Korea strike a snag,” declared system and leaflets. issued along} ows!” ‘veterans group. However, it was) of the U. S. A. which is ready 
Sidney L. Ordower, executive sec- the way. V Small children carried banners|so successful that many veterans} to present to the government a 
retary of the Chicago Cheeshittec | The slogans called for the con-!which declared, “We Want. to signed up as members of the or-| statement with proposals for the 
for Tal Unit ] nik ,. clusion of peace. in Korea and a{Fnd UP Grown Up, Not Blown) ganization at the rally in the park.! peaceful solution of the Korean 
—— hl hh Big Five conference. In addition, 1U pl” i The Chicago Veterans for Peace| conflict. The delegation con-; 
leader here, | 'there were placards demanding an| i: spite of thé threatening will hold their next meeting on| sists of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn,. 
“But the thing that that willjend to the wage freeze, the re-| weather, there was a large turn-| Friday, September 14, 8:00 p. m., __ Pettis Perry and Claudia Jones.” 
keep those peace talks going is lease of peace proponnts from pri-| out. in the park to hear the speak- Tat the Atlantic Hotel. 318 §S.I- 
the ontsnoken d: mand of the son and the smashing of jimcrow. ers who concluded the veterans’ | IC ae St... <n Here’ s Why Wall Street 


‘Dose Want a Ceasfire 
Youth Send Peace 


Wires to Ridgway WAR INDUSTRY 


| CHICAG Q@-—Cablegrams to, 


) 


|Gen. Ridgway in Tokyo were being: | 
sent here this week by the Ameri-| STOCKS LIP ON 
‘can Youth Peace Crusade, declar- Ww 3 


ing, “our hopes for peace must not. 


be shattered. | , 
| The AYPC was seeking signers’ TRUCE san 3 


‘for the messages calling for con- | 
tinuation of the truce talks to a 
successful conclusion. | 
The campaign of the young: Vv 
‘people for peace was being spurred | oe pate eT 
iby a mass rally scheduled for, a 
‘Thursday: night at the U. E. Hall, sear xt cssI5 
187 S. Ashland. 


-_ 


; . _ New York, Aug. 23 (®)—The| 
Tito ‘Most Hated’ scunts ts ch far | 
Man in Yugoslavia’ companion wae aan Gétense us-|’ 


“Tito is the most hated man _ i signments. Several 
| Yugoslavia,” according to Henry 
J. Taylor, conservative radio com- 


mentator, speaking over the radio 


on the General Motors-sponsored the country in worse economic 
program last Monday on_ the shape than either Italy or Fascist 


American Broadcasting System. Spain, he said. 


| THOUS ANDS of these postcards were signed and sent to President Truman at the veteran's rally | After driving 1,000. miles] “Tito is hated more than Franco 
for peace in Chicago last weekend. \ ‘through Yugoslavia, Taylor found!'is in Spain,” Taylor declared. 


LL TT 


Carl Winter Writes from Jail 
I'm Optimistic and Confident 


Following are excerpts of let- 
ters written to friends and 
family by Carl Winter, chair- 
man of the Michigan’s Commu- 
nist Party, now serving a five- 
year sentence in the: Federal 
Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Penna., 
PMB No. 19349. A _ re-hearing 

before the Supreme Court is 


to have sueh an able and cour- 
ageous défender of liberty at the; 
bar as George Crockett. 


| . * * 

“I am in good health, keeping 
physically and mentally active, 
and am in good spirits. My atti- 
tude is optimistic and confident; 
nothing can change that... . After 


¢. 


Sets 


ace In 


é 
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(ALP Council Candidate 
Campaign 


When Clifford T. McAvoy threw his hat into the Council presidential race it was 
the first and only hat in the campaign with a genuine labor label. As the candidate for 


the American Labor Party McAvoy wasted no time in upsetting machine traditions whicl 
held that no important issue, no~- 


weighty pronouncement and no: 
hefty political challenge should be) 
made before October. | 


l 


{nated because of material short- 
ages, insufficient federal aid and 
ishifting of municipal expenditures 


being sought, during the fall 

session for winter and his 10 

comrades who were adjudged 

“guilty” under the  anti-labor 

Smith Act of “conspiring to 

teach” Marxist ideas. | 
? °o 


In three weeks, during the so- 
‘called “dog days” of a political 
campaign, the good-looking, keen- 
eved and blunt-speaking ALP can- 


all, we are not the people who 
should be worried. The frenzy and 
desperation are all on the other 


side. |... | didate has: | 

I think there is a deep stirring (a) Telegraphed an appeal each’ 
(among the American people) and) to Joseph T. Sharkey, Democrat; 
a feeling that the long-promised| Henry J. Latham, Republican; and 
peace and democracy are in dan-| Rudolph Halley, Liberal—his three 
ger. Now the need is for the peo opponents—to join in protesting the 
ple to realize tha they, through attacks on the Bill of Rights lie, 
their own united eftorts—net bv somely reflected ~ the b Bi raids 
depending on others—can -be the and fantastic bails against work- 


effective defenders of all they hold — _—— = “aa Xor k City, 
most dear. Nothing (must) be per-|2% ©Sewhere in the nation. 

mitted to divide or divert the|_ (b) Denounced Mayor Impel- 

urgent united front for defense ol litteri s offensive against labor , &S- 

democracy and peace. pecially his refusal to provide a 

. ° 40-hour week at 48-hour wage! 

“I just read tonight (Aug. 12)| Ttes for ‘the 42,000 municipal 


ec a... we (eS Workers. 
of the death of Mother Bloor. The (c) Blasted the ex-Corporation 
funeral will be Wednesday a. m.. 


Counsel John McGrath for his! 
and I only wish we could have our arrogant anti-union edict denying, 
sentiments of sorrow—as well as| policemen the right to join a union. 

| . (d) Challenged Welfare Com- 
deep love and indebtedness—ex-| \”. 7 : bates 
aa that serious | missioner Charles McCarthy's so- 
a ee H°%! called “improved referral method” 
attention will be given t© ac-|to lower relief standards and force’ 
quainting this generation of youth 
With her great pioneering spirit 


and activities which inspired so 


many of us, and many belore us. (e) Exposed the New; York Tele-| 
Hers, was really an eternally youth-) phone Co. in a brief to the Public 
ful spivit, in keeping with the aims) Service Commission in which he 
of her long and useful lile served | revealed ‘exorbitant and _ record- 
so lovally.” breaking profits of the utility trust 
~ and demanded not only rejection | 
‘of the phone rate increase bid, ' 
but lowering of current rates. 
* | 
McAvoy, has however, centered 


> 

LEWISBURG, PA. 
“Rules restrict me to sending a 
total of three letters a week, and 
receiving seven, from my _ family 
‘and ail correspondent included. I 
do hope that you may manage to 
send me a weekly letter. 

“[ want to express ‘to ‘you the 
‘warm appreciation I feel for all 
the work done ky you and our 
many friends, aided by the Civil 
- Rights: Congress, to defend the 
- Constitution by defending the vic- 
tims of the Smith Act. I-am sure 
they will not neglect—or delay—the 
organization of support for our, 
hearing «pplication which will be 
betore the Supreme Court at the 
beginning of October. 

“Too, the Court is to decide 
whether or not to hear the appeal) 
on behalt of the lawyers in our 
case. I hope the splendid commit- 
tee of Michigan citizens which was 
active in Mr. Crockett’s defense 
will be heard from again. Cer- 
tainly the people and the labor) 
movement of our state are honored 


union, low wage and menial em- 
ployment at the risk of losing: their 
welfare checks. 


EXECUTIONS 
death sentences are quoted in. the, 
Greek press. Persons who receive! 
or organize the reception of relief; his main attack on the bipartis 
parcels from abroad are being per-| war threat and the Wall Street! 
secuted or are in fear.of persecu-| robber barons reaping the biggest 
tion by the police. gouging spree at the expense of. 
well-known personalities. “A so-called ‘reformatory school’) consumer and wage-earner in the 

Their letter to Foreign Secretary is being established on the island! nation’s history. One of Ris major. 
Herbert Morrison. said: lof Agios Evstratios where about, contributions to the campaign, a} 

“We wish.to draw vour atten- 3.000 prisoners are kept. There is! point which he will undoubtedly | 


— 
ASK PROBE OF GREEK 


LONDON ((ALN). — An appeal 
to the British Government to in-. 
vestigate the persecution and exe-' 
cutions of political prisoners in 
Greece was issued here by 28 mem-. 
bers of Parliament and 19 other 


and armaments. 


from schools to air-raid shelters, 


} 


' 
| 
| 


McAVOY 


Avoy knows that hospitals, schools, 
health clinics, playgrounds, _ li-| 
graries, public, works and housing) 
projects are impossible -under a 
war economy tvhere most of the 
tax dollar goes for atom bombs 


In his challenge to Comptroller 
Lazarus Joseph’s capital budget, 
report which showed’ huge chunks| 
of proposed social services elimi- 


McAvoy called on the people of all 
political affiliation to unite 
against tHis “monstrous waste” of 
“the public monies, which is being 
stufféd into bank vaults of the 


‘billionaire war profiteers.” 


McAvoy has three .essential at- 
tributes for the high office of City 
Council President. He has been 
legislative representative of the 
United Electrical Workers, and 
therefore, a keen student of gov- 
ernment and people’s legislation. 
He was a Deputy Welfare Com- 
missioner. and knows _ intimately 
the problems of the poor, and as 
a trusted confidente of LaGuardia, 
imbued the progresive social con- 
cepts of municipal) government 
that none of his opponents can 
boast. : 

With each passing day ‘more 
and more _ independent-minded 
voters are recognizing these things. 
For that matter, so are Messrs. 
Sharkey, Latham and Halley! 


sawn 


ee 


Speedup Responsible for 


skilled relief clients. to take non-| 


Death of 2 Steelworkers 


PHILADELPHIA. — The man-| 


alent in the steel industry has re-, 
sulted in the deaths of two work-| 
ers in large steel mills in this’ 
area, | 

John Heckman, of Allentown, 
was killed while walking through, 
an opening in an automatic roller| 
in the Bethlehem Steel Co. plant. 
A load of beams advancing on the | 
line pinned him against a_ post. 


‘He received multiple fractures and Cessive 


oe 


internal injures and died an hour'| 
after the accident. | 
Charles McTier, a Negro welder 


tp ee 


Heckman, 45, is survived by 


‘killing pace of* production prev-| three grown children. McTier/ 38, 
£& Pp I p | 


was the father of five children. 
Workers in the mills say that 
while these two deaths were re- 
corded in tiny items in the local 
press, many serious accidents oc- 
cur which never are reported. 
Workers attribute most steel] mill 


an lines that transports steel beams injuries to the tremendous pace 


required. to meet increased pro- 
duction quotas. Many accidents 
occur near quitting time when ex- 
fatigue has dulled a man’s 
reflexes. 

This is especially true of, over- 
time work workers report. A man 


tion to the renewal of persecution a grave reason to fear that this ‘re-!emphasize as the race moves into in the Army Tank Shop at the | Winding up a 10 and [2 hour day 


of political prisoners in Greece. formatory school’ will reproduce | high, 
The evidence published in the the conditjons of torture and coer-| Capital Budget. 
Greek press shows that executions;cion which made notorious the — 7 | | 
under court martial procedure former concentration .camp of sioner of Welfare. under the late 


electrocuted when his body, wet, 


was his analysis of the city's; Baldwin Locomotive Works, was, cannot be expected to be as alert 
found dead by fellow workers at, a5 at the end of a normal eight 
The former Deputy Commis- the bottom of a tank hull. He was | hour day. : 


Nevertheless, many workers. con- 


were’ resumed in Greece early this|Makronisos finally closed under; Mayor LaGuardia. knows munic-) from execesive perspiration, came|tinue to put in overtime because 


year and that they continue at athe pressure of international pro-|ipal finances well. 


- 


holder. 


° ° ‘416 >> ° > 
A -protege of, into contact with a “live” welding they can’t make ends meet on 


their low 40-hour pay-checks. 


the progressive LaGuardia, Mc-! 


steady rate. Frequent reports of test.” 


a ET I eA OE 
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New York Primary Races 
tion 


ad Kefauver Senate Crime Commit- 


‘| tee which established that DeSapio 
was a friend of Frank Costello, 
No. 1 racketeer who, the Commit- 
tee charged, dominated Tammany 

Impellitteri had plenty of am- 
munition. The Kefauver Commii- 
tee report pictured DeSapio as a 
“very good friend” of Costello, 
and ‘implied that the notorious 
gangster was. able to control 
Democratic politics in New York 
because of this and similar friend- 
ships with other Tammany leaders. 

But the other side could equally 
prove that Impellitteris crowd was 
just as tarred with the Costelln 
brush. The top figures in this “re- 
volt’ against ‘Tammany were 
Harry Brickman, a leader in the 
second A. D. and Hugo: Rogers, 
former Tammany chieftain and 
Manhattan Boro President. 

The wily Costello could not lose 
in the. primary race. His “close 
friends” dominated both sides, as 


the Kefauver report indicated. . 
* 


THE MACY FIGHT = in Suf- 


woe ae ee ee ee 


Dointed 


o 


By MAX GORDON 
’ New Yorkers showed little in-' 
terest in the primary elections in| 
the city this year. Few government 
posts were contested. But the few 
squabbles that did take place 
-within the two major parties did 
deserve a lot more attention. They 
exposed a little more of the dirt 
and rottenness that lies behind the 
political setup in the city and na- 
_tionwide. | 
The two that got the spotlight 
were the battle for Tammany con- 
trol in Manhattan and the fight 
of the Dewey machine to oust W. 
Kingsland Macy from the Repub- 
lican chairmanship’ of Suffolk) | 
County, a job he has had for. 25 | DEWEY 
ver | | 

Neither the . American Labor 
_ arty nor the Liberal Party had any 
primary contests. | 

The “struggle for Tammany 
leadership pitted Mayor Vincent 
Impellitteri’s - supporters against 
the Tammany leader, Carmine De- 
Sapio. Impellitteri had run, for 
Mayor as an_ independent last 

| ; 
: 4 


| \ 
year, after failing to get ‘the Dem- 
ocratic Party nomination, and had 
licked Tammany's candidate, Fer- 
dinand Pecora. 

HE HAD VOWED to “clean 
out’ Tamamny, and had made 
capital of the investigations of. the 


state GOP. 


‘tion of state law. 


% 
folk County, Long Island, was; 
even more cynically corrupt. 
Macy, a former congressman and 
state senator, is a reactionary blue- 
blood who is generally recognized 
as the agent for Sen. Robert A. 
Taft within the New York Repub- 
lican Party. He is strongly anti- 
Dewey, and the Dewey machine, 
of corse, is strongly anti-Macy. 
During the last. state election, 
Macv, together with newspaper 
publisher Frank E. Gannett, ad- 
vanced Lt. Gov. Joe R. Hanley as 
their nominee for Governor after 
Dewey had announced he would 
not be a candidate. They knew 
Hanley also hated Dewey's guts 


and hoped to use him to oust the 
Dewey mob from control of. the 


But the situation changed, and 
Dewev decided to remain in the 
political picture as governor. To 
get Hanley out of the way and 
manufacture a phony = “draft™ 
move, he used methods of brib- 
ery which a Senate subcommittee 
suggested were a probable viola- 


These facts were revealed in the 
notorious Hanley letter, written to 
Macy, in which Hanley explained 
why he had yielded to Dewey's 
pressure and gotten out of the 
governorship race. 

The opposition to Macy in the 
primary leadership fight was based 
upon the charge that he was re- 
sponsible for exposure of the Han- 


ley letter, and hence of the Gov- 
ernors methods of controlling the 
GOP. And Macys chief defense 
was a denial that he was respon- 
sible for the exposure! 

* 


THE DISHONESTY and rot- 
tenness of Dewey's maneuvering 
did not bother the GOP politi- 
cians. It was the exposure of this 
rottenness to the people that con- 
cerned them. The GOP machine 
was also sore at Macy because he 
insisted, for his own partisan rea- 


sons, upon needling Dewey for 
paroling Charles “Lucky” Luciano, 
narcotics overlord who stilk con- 
trols the business from Italy. 
Dewey has never explained why 
he let Luciano out of jail. 7 


In the coming elections, the 
Liberal Party, whose major can- 
didate, for City Council president, 
is Rudolph Halley, will center its 
fire on the Tammany corruption. 
But it will support the Deweyite 
foreign policies and hence will not 
get at the real root of the cor- 
ruption. — 

The American. Labor Party, 
running Clifford McAvoy at its 
nominee for City Council, has 
publicly declared its target will be 
not only the rotten corruption of 
both major party machines, but 
the program of war, hhilitarism, 
imperialism and suppression of 
civil rights which is behind the 
corruption and permits it to - 
flourish. | oe 
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REV. CHARLES A. HILL CHOICE OF FORD LOCAL 600, OTHER LOCALS 


the urgent needs of Detroit labor; 
for jobs, for peace, for FEPC, for 
clean, honest city government and 
for the protection of the rights of 
the common people. 

Labor Day, 1951, found -the 
Detroit trade union movement at 

political crossroads. Disunity in 
1949 resulted in the city being 
saddled with the corrupt and anti- 
labor, anti- Negro reactionary 
Cobo regime, worst in Detroit’s 
history. Disunity in 1951 is again 
playing into the Board ot Com- 
merces carefully prepared plan to 
reelect Cobo despite the wide- 
spread demand of the people for 
a change. 

For the rank and file, 


By OSCAR WILLIAMS 

DETROIT. — The mighty mass 
of the Detroit labor movement 
and the Negro people this week-! 
end was enlisted in the crusade to 
elect Rev. Charles Hill to the 
city council. | 

A huge quantity of leaflets and 


ecards will be issued for distribu- 
tion to the tens of thousands of 
men and women of the CIO and 
AFL who proudly swung down 
Woodward Avenue during labor's 
great national holiday. 

The leaflets and cards brought 
a simple, forceful message from 
Mr. Hill, the renowned Negro 
leader, the only councilmaaic can-| 
didate whose program embraces 


and for 


Rev. 


[the more responsive elements in 
the leadership of labor, the cb- 
vious place offering the best 
chance for a decisive change in 
a progressive direction, was in the 
city council. 

That explains why, despite the 
shortsightedness of so much of the 
top officials of the Jabor move- 
ment, an ever-widening movement 
is developing in the unions to 
elect Rev. Charles A. Hill as the 
first Negro to sit in the Detroit 
City Council. 

That was the reasoning that 
prompted the mighty Ford Local 
600, through unanimous action of 
its exeeutive board, to endorse 
Hill's candicacy. 


action committees. 


elect 


Ford Local is the bellwether of 
the Detroit labor movement. The 
feeling in political circles in De- 
troit was that Local 600’s endorse- 
ment could provide the weight 
that would swing ‘the bulk of la- 
bor behind Rev. Hill. 

This is the task to which live- 
wire unionists were turning this 
week. In many shops _ Hill-for- 
Council Committees were being 
formed, some of which were reg- 
ular parts of the local’s political 


Past political. experience in De- 
troit, with its ‘system of citywide 
election of councilmen, all points 


up this fact: it is not possible to 
a Negro member of city 


council by the votes of the Negro 
people alone. It requires a sub- 
stantial number of votes from 
white voters to do it. 

That’s what made the labor 
movement so decisive in this elec- 


tion. 


Upon the mobilization of the 
trade unionists, combined wth the 
solid support of the Negro com- 
munity, rests. the hope of electing 
Mr. Hill to Common Council. 


Primary date is Sept. 1], 


week away. 
In the one, remaining short 


week will have to go the utmost 
activity of unionists in order to 
put Rev. Charles A. Hill high up 
on the list of qualifiers for the 
November finals. 


one 


> 


TheFraud Cal 


ed 


- ‘Slum Clearance’ 


ia STRANGE EVENT oc-' 
curred in the 1947 session of 
the Illinois General Assembly. 
The State Legislature enacted 
a “slum clearance’ program 
entitled the “Blighted Areas Re- |; 
development Act.” : 

Joined in urging passage of the. 
measure were politicians who were | 
outspoken foes of adequate public! 
housing in: the State, numerous | 
pillars of Chicago's jimcrow-dom- | 
inated big business interests, such 
as the State Street Council—as well 
as a variety if liberal groups. : 

Here, they claimed, was the 
answer to Chicago's shameful slum 


problem. 
* 


LOST in the din of acclaim for | 
the measure was the voice of pro-| 
test registered by . Negro home- | 
owners and tenants on Chicago's 
South Side. Spokesmen in the Ne- 
gro commiunity charged that the 
new law, would victimize the Ne-| 
gro people, robbing them of their ‘intervened ‘in-a City 
- hard-earned homes, bate anil a proposal by 


As the City of Chicago moved|™an Archibald Carey of the 
ahead under Mayor Martin H./Ward to ban segregation in ,pub- 
Kennelly to apply the new law, | ‘licly-financed private projects, like 
the predictions of that small. band | the proposed New York Life pro- 
of protesting South Siders. quickly Ject on the near South Side, known 
emerged as the true essence of thgy “ Project I. 
slum. clearance program. 


¢ + 


x 


REV. ARCHIBAL DC AREY 


Council de- 


Src 


. 
HOMEOWNERS 


and tenants 
of porject, pointed out: 
1. 3,580 tamilies, most otf them 
ineligible for public housing, were 
ne driven from their homes to 
, high- 


commnussion 
highly “civic-minded” representa- 

tives-in. which the State Street, 
Council played a leading part—had ' 


examined C ence ary blamed: areas, 


tion a given ak lar a on he: near Fent 1,440 unit ovilissidans: 


law, a phi inning 


Alder-| 


South Side, nearest to the Loop. | . This so-called slum clearance 

‘he report also urged that) 
private enterprise be given the: 
task “redeveloping the slums,| 
andicating that New York Life 


/program was in actuality a slum- ° 


‘building program, which 
‘force overcrowding in the already 
bursting area bordering Project 1; 


would 


Insurance so ion was “interest- 
~“ed-in the 100-acre tract between! 
Sist and 35th Streets, from South! 
Parkway to the I. C. tracks. 

* 


3. In the face of vicious anti- 
Negro 
i most 


restrictions prevailing 


Chicago communities, 


ful real estate interests hae’ em-. 
“slum clear-| 


ployed the slogan of 
ance to justify their robbery 
|'Chicagos Negro community. 

|. For the real estate moguls, “slum | 


we Jf | | 
iclearance: has become another 


‘exploiters of the ‘ghetto 


| oreater profits, 
‘housed to even worse slums. 

iby the Chicago Housing Author- 
ity. 


Fathers on the issue of 
lance” revealed itself in 
for vacant land sites to house these 
‘homeless tamilies. 


} 
i 
i 
| 


himself, hundreds of small home- 
owners, representing the same kind 
of “improvement, associations’ 
‘which had stoned and_ terrorized 
new Negro residents in their com- 
munities, stormed the City Coun- 
cil to protest the vacant sites. 
* 


Mayor 


aldermen 


browbeat 
fili- 


the 


the 
othcials. 


WHILE 
CHA 
bustered to the 


and 
last moment. 


vacant 


down from the. original 5,000 units | 


OT) 


asked bv 


out-of-the-way 


CHA to 2.500 units. 
strips 
ditches and 


small, of 
bc 


land, next to sewage 


PRIOR to adoption of the 1947) ‘in the area, organizing to fight tne garbage disposal plants. 


The meaning of the embattled 
South Siders’ charge that the Proj- '' 
ect 1 program was really a slum- 
building program came home to 
Chicagoans in tragic force as the 
evictions got under way. Firetrap 
blazes at 31st and = Indiana 
35th St. and S. Ellis, on the very 
borders of Proje ct I, took the live S 


The vpocrisy of the Citv 4a | . 
The full hypocrisy of the *tapo encirclement include men and 


“slum clear-| | : ¥ 
‘women widely known for their pro- | 


the fight 


Organized by real. estate opera-. 


itors, and encouraged by the Mayor 
follows: 


> Surrounuded 


‘the home is closely scrutinized, 
4 
may 


site program: was whittled | 


‘truck. 


and | 


Phila. Community Moves 


To Stop FBI Terror 


PHILADELPHIA. — Alarmed at 


the destruction of personal and day. 


civil liberties taking place in this 


city, Philadelphians are’ organizing 


to fight back against FBI spying 
and harassment. 

During the past few weeks at 
Je ist a dozen progressive and. 
‘Communist leaders and their fam- 
ilies have been hounded by police 


Be ae spies. 
'quick-money scheme, providing the, 
with | ‘ | : | 
., .when the FBI arrest of 17 Com-! 
dooming the ill-| 


The harassment, which began 
munist Jeaders in New York was. 
announced, is increasing in inten- 
sity and scope. 

Victims of this new tvpe of Ges- 


gressive trade union or Civic activ- 
itv, their families, and’ their chil- 
dren. | 

This latest FBI device works as 


a = Se 


jut 

The selected victim's “house is 
24 hours: a. day by 
two, three or fdur cars, equipped 
with radio, spotlights, and manned 
by two to four plainclothsmen. 
Every person entering 


be followed. The victim. is 
followed to work, to pubhe places, 
to neighbors homes, to shop— 
everywhere. 

*« 

HERE ARE SOME instances of 
the conduct’ of these goons who 
are given the green light every- 
where they go, simply by flashing 
their. badges. | 


They crashed into a. cemetery 


‘service at the grave of one of the) 


victims mothers. They trailed 
victim every day to his job, making 
the day’s rounds as he drove his. 


children, five. six and seven years 


old for information on a victim. | working from 


They parked in chairs all night out- 


‘open 


‘Civil 


Or leaving | 
and. 


‘from Zagreb. 


Rae 


tims had gone for a weekend holi- 


Organization of community pro- 
test in the areas involved is now 
being worked out by civil liberties 
‘groups. In the Parkside area an 
letter, issued by the local 
Rights Congress chapter 
urged that protests against this 
American Gestapo be sent to both 
local and national FBI offices and 
to President Truman. : 
The letter,, exposing the entire 
espionage plan, declared in part: 
“Today while prices soar and 
‘wages remain static, with taxes at 
an unprecedented height (12%2 per- 


cent increase in a few weeks), 
‘while our Government proclaims 


its interest in freedom and democ- 
‘racy, innocent people are being 


harassed and intimidated. The pol- 


iticians want us, the American 
people to forget what is happen- 
ing in the world—high prices, war, 
fear, the huge profits of big busi- 
ness—and to be swept into a mass 
hysteria against Communism.” 


eee eet eeeeeentettea cn tee eee ee ee 


Tito Bans Books 


Gden Warxisim 


(Telepress). — Twenty. 


YS 


index 


PAGUE 
periodicals were 
Titoist 
reports Borba 
It is torbidden to 
to read or The 


of 


he 


and books 


the Wn 
Nova 


put on 


Yugoslavia, 


eclit, lend them. 


ban includes a’ whole series 


works on Marxism-Leninism. 


cluding a number: of by 


Lenin, 


WoOl ks 


a ee ee 


16-HOUR DAY 

Explaining why New 
tailors went on strike in ao 
of tHeir spokesmen. said: 


York 
one 
Was 


They quizzed neighborhood dire necessity and want ike com- 


strike. We were 
5 oclock in the 
morning until 9 o clock in the eve- 


pelled us to 


side the door. of the room in a ning, and we could only earn from 
resort hotel where one of the vic-| $4 to $9 a week. 


-: 


in 
the 


Negro people would demand new 


land, 
they 


vacant 


LEGISLATORS adopted; lomes on : 
before 


recommendations, | Segregation, 


THE 
the repor’ 
Their law provides: 


Land. Clearance Commissions buy | posals. | 
land designated as} Their demands were rejec ted, 


“lylichted.” and sell it (below cost)) and the Land Clearance Commis- 
to private. aeerests such as ‘si On appointed by the \Mflavor pro- 
surance companies; 2) while its condemnation and) 


puljic housing authority was re-! 
quired to guarantee priority to eli- 
gible persons disposse ssed’ from_the 
areal in any project they sponsored. 
the | pris ate developers were not 
‘to be bound by any. such require- 
ment; 3) rents and tenant selec {101 1! wi. ay, 


and clear 


in- 
4 ceeded with 3 


eviction procee dings 
| * 
MEANWHILE, « 8,000 
Chicagg families, Negro and white, 
were being evicted to make wi ty 
‘for the Congress Street super high- 
another “redevelopment” 


in the private developments were | adopted by the Kennelly admin- | 


to be decided’ solely by the private|families faced eviction from sites) 
group. chosen for-public housing projects 


In practice, the Kennelly ad-| ‘of nine children and three adults 
ministration made it clear that the jin the winter of 1950-51. 
slum clearance program was to 
follow the pattern of jimcrow hous-| TAKING their cue from a na- 
ing which already prevailed in 


| 
| 


| : 
reported’ this week that some 


other | ( 


tional pattern of imperialist attacks | 


without: 
could #7 
1) that loca]. agree to any slum clearance pro- Hy 


the giant 
UAW-CIO, 
]] 


locals 


FLINT.—Leaders of 
‘Chevrolet local 659, 

‘hevrolet assembly plant 
‘around the country have respond- 
‘ed to 639’s call for a conference 


“fon the UAW-GM contract and will 


attend the conference in St. Louis 


on Sept.) 1. : 

In addition, Local 659 Jeaders 
have been receiving requests: from 
many lo¢al unions, including Ford 
local 600, to allow these locals to 
send fraternal delegates and ob- 


that such requests would of course | months ago in one of his columns 


be honored. 

The conference, 
kind, has Jong been 
shop leaders in the Chevy assembly 
plants because of the bad working 
sme a imposed on the workers 
arising ~dut of the five year con- 
tract signed by Reuther that bans 
strikes, freeze conditions and 
wages. 

It is expected that coming out 
of the conference will be many 
proposals and undoubtedly some 


demands alse for abrogation of the |‘ 
five year contract. Carl Stellato, 


the first of its 


desired by 


Chicago. The Mayor onry against colonial peoples, the power- servers. |Local 659 Jeaders said | president of Ford local 600, some 


‘in Ford Facts raised the point that 
if local unions could not change 


the. five year contracts then the 
time was coming to consider abro- 
gating them. 


MORE SPEEDUP 

The joint congressional commit- 
tee on the economic-report esti- 
mates productivity (speedup) has 
gone up 7 percent in the last three 
years. Output per manhour has 
increased at a_ rate avenge 
‘somewhat in excess of 2 percent” 
a year since 1929, according to 


the Commerce Dept. 


% 
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“POOR LAW’ OF 1951 


Here’s a Frameup Trap 


For Ill. Relief Families 


THERE is, in fact, no item oa 
the relief budget which can pos- 
sibly be adequate or realizable for 
any family living in America’s war 
economy today. 

— But woe unto any relief family 
that tries to make ends meet! The 
CWD has its own spies tracking 
down “cheaters.” If a familv ap- 


pears to be avoiding the pitfalls of 
starvation, malnutrition and dis- 


ease, that in itself makes them 
suspect of “fraud!” 
Now the names of all those on 


5-Year Pact Used By 
Ford to Idle Workers 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DEARBORN.—Now it’s out in} 
_ the open. John S. Bugas, Ford 
vice-president, told a delegation of 
UAW-Ford local leaders that the 
company pays four cents a year 
improvement factor under the five- 
vear contract for the right to make 
any technological improvements 
which can mean closing up the 
-Rouge plant and moving all jobs 
to cheaper areas. 
-- These five-year war contracts 
signed by UAW head Reuther 
cover 1,000,000 auto workers and 
successfully freeze, wages, strike 
action, or shop conditions. Not a 
thing can be done till 1955 by the 
workers about anything, says the 
contract. * 

For paying four cents a year 
annual “improvement” raise to 
workers, the Ford company can 
lay off thousands, as it's doing now 
-at Rouge, back to 1940 seniority 
for some, and in that way swindle 

- workers out of vested interests like 
pensions, etc. 

Bugas answered union delega- 
tion demands ‘that jobs not be 
moved out of the Rouge, by insist- 
ing that the company has the right 
under the contract . .. that the 
company pays four cents a: year 
under the contract to do i ih 


workers and already have meant a 
loss of jobs for 13,000 Rouge work- 
ers, explain why the Ford Local 
1600 Executive Board voted unani- 
mously to take strike action. 


Thus we,see how under the 
guise of “national defense prepa- 
rations’ the Ford Motor Company 
uses the Wall Street war economy 
to accomplish its long sought aim 
of wiping out the most militant, 
aggressive local in the UAW. This 
is the local that is leading the fight 
jin UAW-CIO for peacetime pro- 
duction as opposed to war pro- 
duction; this is the local that leads 
the fight for FEPC, against speed- 
up and demands Reuther convene 
all locals into a meeting to fight 
war layoffs. 


“It's Strange that UAW president 
Walter Reuther knowing all about 
the massive anti-union attack 
against this local and, its many 
thousands of members, is quoted 
on the radio as dubbing the strike 
vote a “political maneuver.” 


It would indeed be the worst 
type of unprincipled factionalism 
if Reuther sabotages action against 
the Ford Motor Company because 


this local and its leaders have a 
program of peace and jobs in op- 
position to his war program that 
has enabled the company to carry 
jout its plan of attack in the UAW- 
‘ICIO to wipe out the spearhead ot 


‘try to get relief if. you have so 
much as a down payment on any 
of these luxurious possessiorcs! 

* 


NOW, who is actually respon- 
sible for so-called “fraud” amon 
relief clients, if it does exist? ied 
remember, “fraud” means any un- 
reported income of money, food, 
goods—no matter how little 

The fact is that it is inipossible 
to live on the present relief bur- 
gets. There has been no allow- 
ance made over the last years for 
the rise in the cost of living of 239) relief rolls are published month- 
percent over the pre-war era. ly, acording to the new law. That 

The money allotted for food is; becomes an open investigation to 
so low that case workers them-|any malicious individuals, any 
selves smile at the thought of any-| bigot, -blackmailer, stoolpigeon ‘or 
one actually adhering to the bnd-! crank. | 
get. The average relief family food; yT WAS the newspapers, parti- 
budget provides less than 79 cents) eylarly the Chicago Daily News, 
a day per person! which pressed for the new law. 

It is a fact, moreover, that the| And it is safe to expect new press 
relief family can seldom use its| campaigns, scandals and sensations 
full food allowance for food. Part| aimed at those on the relief rolls 
of this money must, in most cases,|and on old-age pension, aid to the 
go for emergency items not pro- blind and aid to dependent chil- 
vided for in the relief budget. dren programs as well. 

Rent probably creates the most| Big Business and its spokes- 
serious problem for people on the} men are embarrassed bv the exist- 
'relief rolls. The Chicago Welfare| ence of relief rolls. They are try- 
Department has refused to recog-|ing to hide the fact that even in 
nize rent increases that have taken) times of so-called “high employ- 
place in the last five vears. ment” and a doctored war econo- 

A family’s rent allowance my, capitalism maintains a large 


By Paul Smith 
CHICAGO.—Life in a gold- 

fish bowl has been decreed 

for more than 50,000 Chi- 


cagoans on the relief rols. 
They have been put on 


public display by a new law. en- 
acted by the Legislature and 
signed by os. Stevenson... It re- 
quires the monthly publication of 
the names of all those on relief. 


However, this ‘fact alone still 
doesn’t fully explain the vicious 
character of the* new law. It's 
necessary to examine the relief set- 
up in Chicago to fully understand 
why this new “Poor Law’ is: 

1. A brutal attempt to perse- 
cute relief clients. 


2. Another in the long series of! 
efforts to wipe out the whole relief 
setup. 


FOR the proponents of the new 
Jaw, it was not enough that relief 
clients are compelled to live on 
an impossible budget, that they 
are subject to constant harassment 
and degradation, that it takes proof, 
of imminent starvation in order to’ 
get on relief and to stay on, that 
the relief rolls have been repeated- 
ly “purged” and the relief bud- 


is 


that the com any pays to be al- 
lowed technological changes and 
that under that right they can build|,. 


another building in the Rouge, go’ 
to Cleveland, Buffalo, or do any- 


thing they want to. protect the best 
interests of the company. 


Then he told the startled com- 


mittee that they ought to kneel 
down and pray for somebody like 


him who is looking after the com- | 


pany’s interests. When the union 


leaders reminded him that a year: 


ago he had made committments 
that Ford workers whose jobs were 


~ Jost because of war dislocation, 


would not go without a job, Bugas 
denied he ever made such prom- 
ises. 


He told the unionists that the 
period now of layoffs could be 


Hunger Punishment 
Demanded for India 


day called for withholding food 


called a “twilight period” and could | 


_. last for 20 years. 
Meanwhile the company is get-' Haiti Bans French 


ting. brand new plants built for it’ 
in cheaper labor areas at govern- | 
ment expense, while the company 
works like mad to move its ma- 
—chinery out of the’ Rouge and in 
_ this way smash up the mighty 67,- 
000-member Loeal 600. 


Detroit area, actually affirmed that 
more and more layoffs will take 
place at Rouge plant and eventu- 
ally will leave the huge plant de- 
serted and empty of workers. : 


WHY STRIKE VOTED 
| These anti-union moves, 
Wipe out it the jobs" 


which 


‘thousands of 


| 


(R-NH), and John J. Sparkman (D- 
Ala). 


The importation of French demo- 
‘cratic newspapers and journals has 
been banned in Haiti on orders of | 
Bugas, former FBI agent in the the United States, which dominates] life. examination of residence anc 
the Republic’s political life. Among 
ithe papers banned: are the Com- 
‘munist newspapef l’Humanite, the 
cultural review Les Lettres Fran- 
caises, the progressive weekly Ac- 
tion, the progressive picture paper 
Regards and others. 


progress. 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 29.—Rep. 
Wesley A. D’Ewart (R-Mont) to- 


gets continually cut. 


The new law exposes people on 
1elief to the mercies of volunteer 
army of stool pigeons. It makes 
them vulnerable to rumors, ina- 
licious reports and frameups.. It 
threatens them with imprisonment 


should they put An an unreported | 


hour’s work, acept a gift, or pur-| 4 
chase something the relief au- 


from the starving people of India 


because the Indian government | 
had dared to have 
opinion on the American draft of | 
a treaty with Japan. | 


an independent 


D'Ewart’s blast at India 


Was | 


Knowland (R-Cal), Styles Bridges 


Democratic Papers 
PARIS, Aug. 28. (Telepress).— 


me ~~ = ~- 
ee a 


thorities consider a “non-necessity.’ 
* 


ACTUALLY, 
talk of “fraud” in connection with 
relief clients. They get on the re- 
lief rolls only as a result of tr: ige- 


preceded by speeches along the|dy, and a thousand -proofs of their 
same lines by Senators William F. 


‘hardship must be submitted before | 
‘'thev are even. considered. 

People apply for relief for somé | 
of the following reasons: chronic 
illness, 
ploy ment, the death of the bread- 
winners in the family—in_ short, 
anything that means long-term! 
or permanent loss of income. 


* 


it is ridiculous to’ 


Firing of 1,000 Negro Workers 


long and enforced unem- 


THE relief applicant is then 
subjected to vast quantities of red | 
tape, probings into his personal 


| other legal requirements, proo 
that it is impossible for him to get, 
other agencies. 


Eve erything of value that he may | 


own must be sold. If he has a 
phone, it must be removed. If he 
is living in a comfortable apart- 
ment, he must move. 


Television - set? Jalopy? Donat 


ILL. PROGRESSIVES TO ACT ON NEW ELECTION 
POLICY AT STATE PARLEY SEPT. 22-23 


CHICAGO.—The Pro- 


Hlinois 


gressive Party will open its 1942 


election campaign at a state con- 
vention to be held Saturday and 


Ww LAA MILLEN” 


. 
> ! 


- 


| 


| 


| 


{call for a departure frorff Progres- 


, 


the past. 


Sunday, Sept. 22-23 


Hall, 1110°S. Oakley. 


State leaders indicaied that the 
PP has developed perspectives for 
the most - active election cam- 
paign since 1948. 

These plans will be untolded 
_when the party meets in a mem- 
bership convention with all mem- 
bers invited to attend and to par. 
iicipate in the two-day parley. 

| | * 

STATE Director William Miller! 
said a series of proposals will be 
placed before the convention 
“which will provide the answer ,to 
those who considered a two-party 
monopoly in Hlinois.” 


Miller indicated .that he wi 
bring a plah of action which will 


at the FE 


sive 


unchanged, 
tt 


“What 
however, 


remains 
is our adherence to 


people's program and the all im- 


portant issues of peace and civil 
rights,” Miller declared, “The 
events since 1948 direct us to find 
the electoral means for the people 
to expres$ themselves in 1952 and 
to strengthen the Progressive 
Party which was founded on the 
issue of peace.’ 
* : 

THE parley will map a state 
platform, with special points on 
the agenda devoted to peace, the 
restoration of constitutional lib 
erties in the United Statés and the 
fight for Negro rights. 

Miller said the convention wil! 
go into detail on the Illinois elec 
tion situation and discuss the en- 
tire 1952 election policy. The con- 
vention will also elect state of- 


Party : 


electoral methods of 


ficers of the “Progressive Party. 


liin Con gress, 


f| 


based on the number of rooms they 
have, with $47.50 per month as 
the maximum. The amount allow- 
ed for a four-room apartment is 
$42.50. But in the high-rent South 
Side Ghetto, for example, a four- 
9 apartment rents for $80 and} 


permanent scrap heap of people . 
who have no livelihood. 

There is a conspiracy to starve 
these helpless poor inte oblivion. 
There is a plot afoot to destroy 
the relief set-up entirely. This is 
the meaning 0 Tilinois’ shameful 
new “Poor Law!” 


Union Launches 


Over 1,000 New York Negroes! 
will be thrown out of jobs by the 
federal government beginning next 
Friday. Of these 400 are getting 
the ax from the General Services 
Administration, the agency which 
operates the cleaning of U. S. 
‘buildings, and the others have re- 


ceived dismissal notices from the} 


local Veterans Administration, 
which is being- moved to Phila- 


| delphia. 


The firings are being caused by 
the so-called “economy program” 
which nevertheless 
spends billions for war material. 
It was learned that over 3,000: 


white workers will also get the ax. 


These workers are not covered 


‘by unemployment insurance and 


none could save anything because 
of take-home pay as low as $30 
per week. Many have worked for 
the GSA for over 20 years. 
Leaders of the United Public 
Worke-: denounced the firings and 
pointed out that the economy 
angle was phony and _ that the 
moves really mean more taxpayers 


money wasted. 
* 


TED SHIPP, president of Local 


20, UPW, pointed out that many 
Negroes in New York would not 
move to Philadelphia because of 
family ties and because of that 
city’s discrimination. 

“Recently we conducted an 
election here to determine how 
many employes opposed the trans- 
fer and 99.1 percent voted against 
leaving New York,” Shipp de- 
clared. 

It was also learned that the 
‘buildings will be cleaned only 
three times a week now instead 
of the usual daily cleaning. 


Ewart Guinier, UPW secretary- 
treasurer, charged that “this is a 
speedup against the remaining 
workers, plus forcing the federal 
building staffs to work in increas- 
ingly unclean conditions.” 


Guinier recalled ° that’ several ton judges.” 


| moved ‘ 


Fight Against 


years ago when VA units were 
‘it resulted in the loss of 
many records, and the government — 
paid out much money twice.” He 
further exposed the economy idea 
by pointing out that “it will take 
much more money to train and hire 
new workers than the government 
claims it will save.” 


“All this to save a. measly 
$2,000,000 and they spend billions 
without a wink to buy more guns . 
for killing colored people in Ko- 
rea, Guinier declared. 


Hits Threat ‘to 
Judge Who Set 


Reasonable Bail 


Clifford T. McAvoy, American 
Labor Party candidate for presi- 
dent of the City Council, yester- 
day condemned . Sen. Joseph 
O'Mahoney. (D-Wyo) © for his 
“brazen efforts to intimidate the 
Federal. judiciary by threats of 
removal from the bench of ‘any 
judge who dares to enforce the 
constitutional guarantees of rea- 
sonable bail and due process.” 

McAvoy stated: 

“The whip of heietiviemn is 
now lashing at judges who refuse 
to scrap the constitution and re- 
fuse to serve the hysterical witch- 
hunt of President Truman and At- 
torney General McGrath. 

Federal Judge Delbert Metz- 
ger of Hawaii has been threatened 
with ‘termination of his services’ 
by Sen. Mahoney. The _ reason 
given is that Judge Metzger up- 
held his sworn duty to attord 
judicial protection of the basic 
civil right to prompt and: reason- 
able bail. 


“We are 


thus witnessing a 
shameful drive to bond. judges to 
a pattern of lawlessness, under 
threat of removal from office. This 
drive must be stopped. Otherwise, 
we will have a judicial system of 
canned decisions, dictated’ in ad- 
vance and imposed upon automa- 


wn 
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Dri ve cy ens fo 


By MICHAEL SINGER 


What looked like a safe “off- 
year’ election to the Tammany- 
Republican machine is . rapidly 
turning out to be a series of 


headaches tor the Wall St. poli-} 


ticos. In addition to the vital post 
of President of the City Council, 


, the death of Maurice A.’ Fitzger-|. 


ald, Queens Borough President, 
and the shifting to new positions 
of a Bronx and Brooklyn Assembly- 
man, provide independent-minded 
voters an unexpected opportunity 
to deliver some haymakers to the 
corrupt two-party gangap in New 


York City. 


The vacant Assembly spots are| 


the 12th A. D. in the Bronx, left 
open. when Democrat 
Lashin was sworn in as a magis- 
trate last month, and the 12th A.D. 
in Brooklyn, where Democrat 
James. Feeley is seeking a Munic- 
ipal Court bench. 


One of the most significant fea- 
tures of the fall campaign is the 
establishment of a Non-Partisan 
Committee to Elect a Negro to 
the State Supreme Court? Carl 
' Lawrence, Amsterdam. News staff 
member; Charles Collins, Harlem 

ALP leader: Guy Brewer, former 
«Democratic district leader in Har- 
lem and now executive committee 
member of the Jamaica National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People; Miss Natalie 
De Loach, prominent Harlem flor- 
ist, and Miss Prescovia McConny, 
Bronx Republican captain, con- 
ferred with Tammany leader Car- 
mine G. De Sapio last week in the 


Nathan. 


‘the party's state chairman, former 


‘conspiracy and blackout from the 


in Ne 


COLLINS 


committee's fight to force the ma- 


jor parties to name a Negro for! 


the State Supreme Court post.. 
Backing the drive are. Clifford 

T. McAvoy, ALP candidate for 

President of the City Council, and 


Congressman Vito Marcantonio. 
* 


_ BUCKING A  TWO-PARTY 


press, McAvoy is keeping up a 
drumbeat attack on the Impellit- 
teri Administration’s union-busting, 
anti-welfare, price-zooming _ poli- 
cies. His challenge to the Council 
candidates on peace and civil lib- 
etties, while unanswered, has had 
lane effect on rank and file voters, 


|Avoy, its major candidate, 


as the chief speaker. 


Elect 


epsecially among Liberal Party fol- 
lowers. 

The ALP, spearheaded by Mc- 
and 
Marcantonio, its state chairman. is 
geared to a fast start and a whirl- 
wind finish in this campaign. Ar- 
thur Schutzer, state executive sec- 
retary, has made clear that the 
“main object of the Labor Party 


iis to force united action on basic 


issues In every community, re- 
gardless of- whether the voters be- | 
long to Liberal, Democratic or 
Republican parties. ” 

“We will seek unity with inde-| 
pendent- minded, good- -government 


C arthyism, the fight for full citi- 
zenship for Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans, for more schools, an end 
to the wage freeze, for real rent 
control, for price rollbacks, and to 


_ block the increase in withholding: 


taxes on low and middle income 
groups. 

Many of these issues were 
on the line” in the ALP’s first tele- 
vision election broadcast last Aug. 
20, when McAvoy and Marcan- 
tonio blasted the “anti-Communist 
racket’ of the major parties to hide 
their corrupt alliance for war and 
profits. This TV show, the first of 
any party in the campaign, will 
be followed soon by other video 
appeals to the people. - 

In addition, the ALP has sched. 
uled large noon-hour rallies in the 
garment district every Thursday 
during September with McAvoy 
During Oc- 
tober the outdoor meetings will 
also be held on Tuesdays. 


~ Unions Resist Intimidation in 
Briggs, Ex-Cello, Ford Windsor — 


DETROIT.—Wall Street's 
moves are the umbrella 
which auto employers are attack- 


ing the conditions of the workers 
in the plants, forcing almost daily 
strike actions by the workers in 
self-defense. | 

Labor leaders in some places are 
falling tor this hokum and try to 
tell the workers they can’t fight 
back because “you'll be guilty of 
sabotage.” Bosses are threatening 
certain union leaderships with the 
bogey man that if they cause “too 
much trouble” the House Un- 
American Committee will sub- 
-poena them. 

_ Here are just a few examples: 


AT BRIGGS MACK plant the 
company issues inferior tools for 
the workers to work with and 
wants the same quality of work. 
The workers, having a pride in 
their work, demand. proper tools 
and walk out when thev don't get 
them. The company fires 26 of 
them for “agitation.’ 

The workers’ shopmates walk 
out thrie days in a row, shutting 
down the huge Mack Ave. Briggs 
plant. The issue is now in nego- 
tiation. Rumor has it the Inter- 
national UAW has sanctioned the 
firings. 

AT EX-CELLO PLANT, some 
3,000 workers walked out two 
hours before quitting time the 
other day and voted almost unani- 
mously to strike the plant because 
the company wants to maintain an 
anti union “merit” spread on wages 
which pays workers different scales 
for the same type of work, strictly 
a move to pit workers against each 
other. 


_ OVER- IN WINDSOR, Canada, 
Ford and Chrysler layoff enmasse 
and hope in that way to stymie| 
the wage demands of Ford and 
Chrysler workers, for a 30-cent-an- 
hour wage increase, under nego- 
tiation since last spring. The rank 
and file workers in Ford two Sun- 
days azo demanded ‘from UAW 
President Walter Reuther that he 


War 


under 


call a national conference of local! 
unions to meet such _ anti-union 
maneuvers. 

Reuther when last heard of at 
that time was accepting the award 
from a rich man’s university, Pur- 
due, which gave him a plaque for 
being the ‘most effective, intelligent|@ 
and responsible “speaker for la- 
bor.” Many of the auto workers 
have a different: opinion of whom 
Reuther is the most effective for. 
So far Reuther; hadnt gotten 
around’ to answering the Canadjan 
Ford workers, whom he doesn't 
particularly like since they chased 
him back across the Detroit River 
a year ago wien he tried to sell 
them a no-strike, five-year, wage 
freeze, escalator contract like he! \ 
had in GM, Ford and Chry sler in 
the U. S. 

Other struggles by the workers, 
led in many cases by their local 
union and shop leaders, are at 
Dodge Main plant, where three 


bers in fighting speedup still re- 
main fired and an angry member- 
ship will not be held back much 
longer. In Ford’s at Local 600 
strike action approaches to halt 
runaway shop moves; at Ford’s 
St. Louis and Monroe plants, strike 
action is held back only because 
of the strangling hand of Reuther’s 
porkchoppers. Up in the Upper 
Peninsula. at Ford’s Iron Maun- 


tain plant,- Henry the “Humani- 
tarian” sells the plant and 3,000 
workers are without jobs. 


WON 10-HOUR DAY 


& 


First success of the 10-how | lawyer, 
|in Committee, 


hearings before acting on it. 
to majority and minority Senate 
leaders. 


movement came in 1840, wher 
President Martin Van Buren is- 
sued an executive order introduc- 
ing the shorter day in “all public 
establishments.” 


400 STRIKES IN 1853 

About 400 strikes were called 
by American workers during’ 1853 
4. | 


—— 


Manufacturing corporations re- 
‘ported net profits after taxes of 
| $3.3 billion for the opening quarter 
of 1951. This was 37.5 percent 
higher than the $2.4 billion report- 
ed for the first quarter of last year. 


OIL FIRM’S PROFITS 

Thirty leading oil companies re- 
ported net profits of $1.7 billion 
after taxes in the first quarter of 
1951. This was a gain of almost 
one-fourth above the similar 1950 
quarter. 


By HARRY RAYMOND 


are a good barometer of the ex- 
tent of political persecution in 
America today. 


Political persecution always 
strikes the foreign born first. And 
during the current official -:drum 
beating for war and the accom- 
panying witchhiunts for political 
heretics, non-citizens among us 
have been singled out for spécial 
persecution. 


Popoulation of Ellis Island is 


now the highest in history, fluctu- 
‘ation between 1,200 and 2,000. 
‘The prison-like rooms, the drab 
evil smelling coridors and the 
barbed wire encircled are crowded 
‘like cattle cars with men and wom- 
‘en and children. Their crime: they 
‘were not born in America, 


As the evil deportation nilll 
grinds, jailing and breaking up 
families and long established 
homes, propaganda blasts aimed 
at arousing hatred of the foreign 
born are issuéd with increased 
regularity from offices of the Jus- 


3 | tice . Department and from the halls 
ald | 


of Congress. 


THE IMMIGRATION — and 
Naturalization Service, arm of the 
Justice Department, originally set 
up under the Department of Labor 
to facilitate immigration of op- 
pressed non-citizens to America 
and their naturalization as U. S. 
citizens, is today an administrative 
agency of oppression of the foreign 
born. It is a secrt police agency, 
prosecutor, judge and jailer all 
rolled into one. 

Reporting recently on the work 
df the service, Immigration Com- 
‘missioner A. R. Mae declared 
with considerable show of pride 


‘that jailings and deportations of 
‘non-citizens have increased fifty- 
fold in the last ten years. 

Mackey explained the rapid 
population growth on Ellis Island 
and in-other immigration concen- 


‘tration camps by reciting the 
figures of deportations and expul- 
sions. : 

During the past year, he said, 
980,000 non-citizens, fifty times 
as many as was the case ten years 
ago, were deported from the U. S. 
In addition, he reported that 470,- 
000 persons who sought to enter 


Ellis Island’s population figures ey 


Notables Blast Deportation 
Roundups as Threat to Nation 


the UU; S:, ie’ as -visitors or 
[perminent — residents, were exclud- 


A NEW SET of debiteary rules 
established by Attorney General 
McGrath denying the right of bail 
for non-citizens arrested in poli- 
tical cases has been a factor caus- 
ing the overcrowded, conditions 
on Ellis Island. 


Court battles idccted by the 
American Committee for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born in Detroit 
and New York have brought some — 
relief to victims of McGrath’s no- 
bail campaign. In both cities. Fed- 
eral District Court judges and the 
peraitens General had acted il- 
legally in setting special conditions 
that made bail impossible. 


Prot. Fleming James, Sr., of the 
Yale: Divinity School, declared the 
American Committee's fight against 
the cdncentration camp system for 
the foreign born “of vital impor- 
tance for the freedom of this 
country. | 

Thé Attorney: General's attempt 
to fill Ellis Island with non-citizens 
and then deny them bail while 
they are fighting the policies’ 
heresy charges lodged against them 
was vigorously denounced in a 
statement signed by more’ than a 
score of outstanding clergy men in 
cities across the land. 


* 


“WE FEEL that any attempt 
by the Justice Department ta hold 
indefinitely without bail non-citi- 


zens who are not guilty of any 
crime and who have committed no 
act against this country or its peo- 
ple jeopardizes American © tradi- 
tions since it may result in the 
establishment’ of concentration 
camps in the United States,” said 
the statement of the clergymen. 


Among the signers of this state- 
ment, forwarded to President Tru- 
man, were Msgr.- Joseph Ciarroc- 
chi, ‘Detroit; Rev. Mark A. Daw- 
‘ber, New York; Rev. James E. 
Foster, Gary; Rev. Charles A. Hill, 
Detroit; Rabbi Benjamin B. Lowell, 
New York; Rabbi Uri Miller, Balti- 
more; Bishop Arthur W. Moulton, 
Salt Lake City;. Bishop Edward L. 
Parsons, San Francisco. 


This was a blow at the conten- 
tration camp program planned by 


(Continued_on Page 14) 


BLOODBATH IN THE SHOPS! 


‘ 


Workers Suffer Sharp Increases in Job Injuries 


SPRINGFIELD,III.—A sharp in- 
crease in serious injuries to shop 
workers, due to war-borne speed- 
up, has been reported by the Illi- 
nois State Department of Labor. 

In a report covering the first 


six months of this year, the de- 
partment showed that industrial 
‘Injuries have gone up 6.6 percent 
over the similar period of last year. 


'pensable injuries for the first half 
| of 1951, cases m which workers 


The report showed 26,254 com- 


were disabled for more than a 
week or were permanently maimed. 

The report by State Director of 
Labor Frank Annunzio attributed 
the increase to “intensified activi- 
ty in Illinois industries to meet re- 
quirements of defense dem cnn 


Speedy Action Urged 


shop stewards who led their mem-| 


To Kill Musmanno Bill 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Pennsylvania Civil Rights Congress last week issued a call 
to all labor, religious and civic groups urging prompt action to prevent passage in the State 
Senate of the Musmbanno Bill, HR 1644, wwhich passed the House 145-8. The CRC 


called tor: 


1.—Visits to state Sentors, par-' 


‘ticularly members of the ee 
|General Committee, headed by A 
|Evans Kephart, 


or to. assure public 
Visits 


ra 


2.—Letters, resolutions, and wires 


to Senator Kephart, Harrisburg, 


with copies to all committee mem- 


bers. 


John Holton, state CRC director, 


Philadelphia| 
asking them to kill the bill HE WARNED THAT Mus- the anti-Communist hysteria ‘whip- 


Om ee eR  — 


‘that the bill would not pass_be- 
‘cause the allt General’s office 
considers it unconstitutional. 


* 


manno had already shown by his 
attempt to get the Judicairy Gen- 


“eral Committee. to report out the} 
bill the day it r@ceived it that there, 
powerful effort made 


would be a 
to rush the Bill through the Sen- 


1 
ate the way it was steam-rollered 
through the House in record- break- 


warned against any complacency. ing time. 


‘Mr. Holton declared: “The ’ 
Musmanno Bill clearly states that 
it is an outgrowth of the Smith 
Act, abrogating free speech, and 


ped up by the warmongers in 
Washington and in Pennsylvania.” 
He urged more demands - on 
‘President Truman to have the Su- 
preme Court hold a re-hearing on 
tthe Smith Act along with the cam- 
pagin to defeat the Musmanno Bill © 
which he said mee an extension of 
ithe St Smith Act all Pennsylvan- 
fans. % ™ e « — 


Support Grows for Peace 
Plan of Progressive Party 


From coast to coast Progressive Party workers are spreading the program of peace 
and democratic liberties embodied in the Statement of Policy for the 1952 elections 


which was adopted by the party’s National Committee in the two-day conference held 


Aug. 18-19 in Minneapolis. | 
The objective for a_ coalition 
peace ticket voted by the confer- 
ence is the four-point minimum 
program that follows: 


1.—An end to the war in Korea; 
United States initiative for’ good 
faith negotiations among the great 


_ powers for the peaceful settlement ROBIE 3 ) 
| great nationwide resurgence of,that these forces have not united 

of outstanding differences. people behind a coalition ticket,) and that “while the protests grow 

2.—A return to a peacetime econ- said: louder, they have not yet taken 
omy; a deep cut in armament: a * ‘a political form or resulted in po- 
spending; genuine price and profit; THE NEGRO PEOPLE are stir-, litical action.” 
controls; an end to the wage freeze! ring. The NAACP is aware of and; Time is growing short, the Pro- 
and an adequate welfare budget. has scored the betrayal of Negro! gresive leader warned, but he 
_ 3.—An end to discrimination yjghts, Outstanding Negro leaders|added that the developing situa- 
against the Negro people, with full and writers have attacked the war) tion “offers hope for and requires 
legislative guarantees of civil rights. program, the denial of civil rights,| independent political action in both 

4.—An end to McCarthyism, Mc- and the indictment of Dr. DuBois.'!the oncoming Congressional and 
| Carranism, McGrathism and Taft- “The Truman - Vinson-McGrath! Presidential primaries.” 
Hartleyism; repeal of the Smith substitute for. the Bill of Rights is} He told the delegates that there 


‘Union. In the 1946 national cam-,;much, we must leave room open 

paign the Party entered candidates for negotiations. 

in 45 states. “Church leaders, the Quakers, 
C. B. Baldwin, national secre-|segments. of organized labor, 


received by the 100 national com- of life are coming out for negotiat- 


mitteemen, hitting out on the issue|ing peace.” 


Act and return to the Bill of Rights. !not finding‘it all one way. A num-!are “large peace forces in both 


The Minneapolis conference de- ber of trade unions—CIO, AFL and,the old parties” and that they 
clared that “while we shall make independent—educators, church, “should be encouraged to speak 


every effort to assist in the organi-|jeaders, and prominent individuals out and their representatives should 


zation of an independent ticket'are speaking out and organizing|seek nomination.” 
based on a minimum program of against the Smith Act and its con- 
this character, we state flatly that | sequences. ‘encourage, Baldwin said ina key 
if the conditions for such a ticket; “What about the war program?) programmatic declaration. 

do not mature, the Progressive The strange thing is that there are) The convention furthered organi- 
Party will :ominate its own candi- | cracks appearing in the bipartisan, zational activity for independent 
dates for President and Vice Presi- support for the war program. An|peace candidates for both the Sen- 
_dent in ample time to assure them Emest Weir—there couldn't be ajate and the House. 

a place 6n the ballot in | 952. better Republican—questions it seri- 
One of the major points made ously, he is circulating two pamph-| candidates,” Baldwin aserted, “is 
at the convention and now being Jets against it. The Wall St. Jour-'the. most effective way to also, de- 
carried into metropolises, farm com-|na} raises the basic question: We!velop a national independent ticket 
munities and villages by the dele-|can’t win a war, arming costs too for President and Vice-President.” 
gates, was the recognition of the| — aaa ae : | caiman 
“profound relation between the Mother Bloor’s Ageless Strength 


tary, in a report enthusiastically; women’s groups, many in all walks' 


of peace as the springboard for a’ Baldwin said the difficulty is, 


“These we should support :and | 


“M{ovements built around such! 
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How to Beat McCarthyism 


A RECENT GALLUP POLL showed that only 15 


percent of the people approve of the vicious redbaiting 
terrorism known as McCarthyism. f 


McCarthyism is spreading fear in the homes, the 
shops, the schools and colleges of the country. It is under- 
mining the nation’s Bill of Rights. 


No wonder that millions of workers and liberal middle- 
class people see McCarthyism as a real threat that must 
be defeated. But the defeat of McCarthyism is not a simple 
matter. It is not merely a question of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

For the fear which is so widespread in our land does 
not come alone from the torrent of red-baiting from Sen. 
McCarthys mouth. It comes from those Administration 
practices of which McCarthy approves, howls for more 
of and gets more. : 


-The growth of fear in the U.S.A. comes from the 
governnients railroading of Communists to jail, its staging 
of dawn raids by the FBI, and the rubber-stamp “justice” 
of the Medina style which makes convictions a practically 
foregone conclusion. : 

It is the Attorney. General's obvious contempt for the 
legal rights of bail, the hounding of lawyers and bail donors 
in these Smith Act cases which is, in effect, telling every 


_American to “keep your mouth shut” and meekly surrender 
to the hysteria-mongers and war-makers. 


General Manager 


° ° oO 


WE NOTICE THAT MRS. ROOSEVELT has just | 
urged the people of Argentine, oppressed by the Peron 
regime, to speak out for democratic rights, for the right of 
La Prensa to publish criticism of the Peron regime, etc. . 


We would point out that a similar struggle is just as 
necessary right here at home against the Smith Act-FBI 
raids which are making a mockery of the right to speak 
and publish views not in agreement with the Truman-Dulles 
pro-war policy. | 

As long as the Smith Act and McCarran Acts remain 
on the books, this America of ours will have precious little 
democratic liberty Jeft, if any at all: The Smith Act out- 
laws “dangerous thoughts” by outlawing “the conspiracy 


to teach and advocate” political views not approved by 


the Government. This betrayal of the Constitution is 
hidden under a false label concerning “force and violence.” — 
But not a single act or advocacy of force and violence has 
been uncovered by the Truman political police during 
the entire Smith Act raids and arrests. They are not even 
mentioned in the indictments, since they cannot be proven 
even for a rigged, terrified “hanging” jury. 

The. Smith Act is the legal weapon of McCarthyism. 

As long as McCarthyism has the Smith Act with which 


86 


just demand of the Negro people 


for representation at every level of 
office and the fight for peace.” The 
Partv pledged to “continue and in- 
tensify our policy, either through 
coalition or alone, of assuring rep- 
resentatives of the Negro people a 
place on the ballot.” 
* 


THE NATIONAL COMMIT-; 
TEE apponted two special bodies’ 


to carry: forward this program for 
1952. One, a Presidential Com- 
mittee, was directed to plan for the 
Party’s National Nomination Con- 
vention and Platform, and to work 
out all possible plans for encourag- 
ing “the growth and development 
- of an independent peace ticket.” 
The second committee, a Con- 
gressional Campaign Committee, 
was named to work with state or- 


ganizations of the Party “in select-| 


ing and supporting candidates for 
Congress, building the independent 
congressional slates, or supporting, 
on their merits, such members of 
other parties who will carry for- 
- ward the program for peace. 

Regional conferences in New 
__. England, Eastern-Middle Atlantic, 
South, Midwest, Mountain, and 
West Coast areas, will be called 
epare and insure’ Progressive 


Party ‘slates in every state of the 


Mexico City. 
EDITOR, The Worker: 
I suppose the number of peo- 
ple who have known and loved 
Mother Bloor and can tell stories 


about her could fill the Yankee 


‘Stadium several times over. She 


was such a fresh, resilient, over- 
flowing person; she_ brought 
oceans of strength and hope and 


happiness to all who came in 


contact with her. 

I recall my first meeting with 
Mother Bloor. It was in the 
summer of 1927 in the town of 
Arden, Del., several miles out- 
side of Wilmington. Mother 
Bloor had at one time lived in 
Arden and two of her children 
were still there at the time. She 


had: just returned from a hitch-: 


hike trip that took her from the 
East Coast to the West and 
back. This 65-year-old woman 
had _ hitch-hiked . thousands of 
miles selling the Daily Worker! 
Was she tired? She was as fresh 
as a daisy. And after a few 
days iz. Arden she went on to 
Boston to join the fight to save 
Sacco and Vanzetti: | Mother 
Bloor and others were arrested 
picketing the Boston State 
House. 


In later years I heard her 
speak at farmers meetings in 
Michigan, at Communist Party 
meetings in New York. She was 
sunlight and fresh air. Her 
laughing, ageless eyes, her voice 
that remained strong and reso- 
nant into -her eighties—no one 
ever had to ask Mother to speak 
louder—her incandescent spirit 
made the mind and heart leap. 


She, too, had seen the future— 
not only in the Soviet Union, 
but all over the United States, 
and she ran to meet that future 
with joy and wit and wisdom 


and deep humanity. What an | 


American this was, what a grand 
American woman, what a fight- 
er, what a munist! 

We who proud to: be of 
the innumerable children of 
Mother Bloor can oply hope to 
have caught in our hearts some 
small spark of her great un- 
quenchable faith. Let the hy- 
enas of capitalism howl] at her. 
memory. Let them try for the 
thousandth time to murder her 
party, She and what she stood 
for will survive them all. Sleep 
happily, Mother; your soul— 
vour soul that is Communism— 


goes marching on.A. B, MAGIL. 


ad 


to seize its victims, no American—however conservative— 
has any legal rights left to criticize the party in power. 

\ McCarthyism can be routed only if its prime legal 
embodiment—the Smith Act and the Smith Act raids and 
arrests—are routed and abolished. 

This means that there must be protest that includes 
the labor movement, pro-Trumanite Democrats, anti-Mc- 
Carthy Republicans, etc., to save America from this neo- 
fascist terrorism which is having such obviously destruc- 
tive effects on the entire nation. 

The front line in the struggle to save America from 
McCarthyism is in the fight to win a Supreme Court re- 


hearing in October for the Smith Act's Communist prison-— 


ers framed at Foley Square—Gene Dennis, Ben Davis and 


their colleagues. | 
The test for every denunciation of McCarthyism is in 

the determination to join with others to repeal the Smith 
Act, to reverse the anti-democratic Vinson decision up- 
holding it, to restore the rights of reasonable bail, to de- 
mand an immediate halt to J. Edgar Hoover’s political raids 
and arrests. 

~ The FBI's arrests wil] not stop with “the tep Com- 
munists” as Nazi Germany tragically proved. 

The FBI’s Smith Act raids are McCarthyism in ac- 
tion. It is up to President Truman to stop them! That is 
what every American—including Truman’s own followers— 
must tell him before it is too latel 
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ichie jan Sila ve Labor! 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


_ SAGINAW.—This is the third summer that I have come up into the fields here and 
watched first hand the migratory workers being exploited like I have never seen any 
other group of workers exploited. The Michigan sugar trust every spring sends out its 


recruiting agency, the Michigan 
Fields Crops Association, and with 
the help of the U. S. gevernment 
gets‘ thousands of migratory work- 
ers here under false pretenses to 


_ .work on beets, cherries and other’ 


produce. The U. S. government 
appropriated $950,000 to “aid” 
bringing the workers’ into the 
eA. 
In 1948, with the help of the 
Georgia U. S. Employment Serv- 
ices, the Michigan Sugar trust 
hauled North hundreds of Negro 
_ workers in vans, like in the slave 
ships of old, to wrok in the beet 
fields, paying them practically 
nothing, “housing” them in little 


better than pigesties. The Negro 
workers me off the farms in 
hundreds that year the, governor; ; 
of Michigan. promised to “inves- 
tigate” but never did. 

* 


LAST~ YEAR _ hundreds 
Puerto Rican workers 


- of 


were 


swindled into leaving their home- 
lands and coming to the States be- 
lieving they would earn $5 to $8 
a day in the Michigan fields. They 
were loaded into old airplanes 
which were flying coffins, one of 
which crashed into the Atlantic 
and a score or more Puerto Rican 
workers couldn't get out in time. 

This year, despite widespread 
publicizing by labor and _ liberal 
newspapermen of the peonage- 
conditions and agreements, the 
same conditions and swindling of 
the migratory. workers are allowed 
to go on. The Michigan CIO, the 
AFL the so-called liberal gover- 
nor of Michgain, “Soapy” Wil- 
ilams, head the Menen Soap 
millions, do nothing. 

THIS YEAR some 1,800 work- 
ers came from Mexico to work in 


the fields and orcharcs of Mich- 
igan. Seme of them worked be- 
fore in Minnesota but a_ large 
number came. direct from Mexico, 

riding for five days in open trucks, 

70 in a truck, given one small can 
of sardines a day and two slices ot: 


bread. 

Some 1,400 of these workers 
are working without a contract 
and when they ask the growers for 
the contract they are told the 
Mexican consul in Chicago has 
all the 1,400 contracts and “you 
know it takes a long time to sign 
each one of the 1,400 contracts.” 


Martin Loya Sandoval worked! 


130 hours in 12 days, he got 
$65.70. Deductions were. $7. 59, he 
was left with $58.11. Workers 
have signed affidavits reporting 
they got $1.12 for four hours 
picking. Simon Silva, working 
around Crosley, Michigan got 
$4.71 for nine hours work. An- 
other worker reported he got $1.98 
for a full day's work. 


Workers are moved for hours 
on trucks from job to job and get 
no pay for traveling time. 


* 
IF A WORKER fights back and 


demands his full pay he is threat- 
ened with being turned over to the 
U. §. Immigration Department 
which; he is told, will hold him in 
jail till they get a car load, when 
he will be sent back to Mexico. 

At night in the tents around the 
fields when the sun goes down 
armies of mosquitoes descend’ on 
the. workers. The workers set fire 
to straw inside the tent, let it 
burn a while, then pull it out and 
crawl in. 

No_ lights are in the tents nd 
one takes a bath in a tiny wash- 
tub into which one cant fit. The 
latrine is generally 200 yards away 
and is used by about 45 workers. 
It’s just a hole in the ground and 
flies swarm around it 24 hours a 
day. 

* 


ON SATURDAY, Aug. 18, at 
Crosley, Mich., a group of Mex- 
ican workers struck in protest 
against this peonage and slavery. 


'The striking workers were em- 


ployed by the Croswell Pickle Co. 


Low wages and bad conditions 
were the cause of the strike. 
The strikers said they wanted a 


guarantee eight hour day with a 


minimum of 60 cents an hour, $2 
a day or less, was_ insufficient, 
they said, to take care of their 
families back in Mexico and their 
own needs here. 

On living conditions, the work- 
ers said at one place 45 men, wom- 
en and children on the Croswell 
Pickle Co. setup were using one. 
lavatory which was nothing more 
than an outbuilding. They had to 
sleep in floorless tents on straw 
mattresses and when it rains they 
are wet and damp for four and 
five days at a time. 

The strike lasted several days 
with the company finally agreeing 
to study’ the demands. of the 
workers. This is the first strike of 
its kind here and shows what a 


tremendous force these migratory 
workers are if given leadership. 


UWM FOUNDED 1890 
The United Mine Workers was 
formed in Columbus, O., on Jan. 
23, 1890, as the result of the Na- 
tional Federation of Miners and 


the Knights of Labor miners’ 
union. Its first president was Johr? 
B. Rae. 


— 


— 


ISSUES ITS 


STRIKE FINAN CE REPORT 


_ Sister and Brother Fur Workers: 


It is essential that you read carefully the financial report on strike expenses 


published here. 


and seni 


It was impossible to get an accounting from that committee, nor was 
it possible to control its expenses. 


And the poor out-of-town committees always had trouble with the sheriffs 


_ FURRIERS SJOINT COUNCIL OF N EW YORK. 


- and Gurrah and others got even more. 


_ that committee left the strike and went into business. 


unfortunate individual he was—as a Union official. 


The older fur workers haven't forgotten the time when a strike in our union 
was a source of corruption, graft and thievery for the union officials and their 
boys who surrounded them. 


Every step made by the boys who helped the union officials keep the mem- 
bership under their strict control, was well paid by the union officials. However, 
a strike was a special picnic for them. 


AUTOMOBILES-—In time of strike this was a very expensive item for the 
Union. For every automobile hired the strike leaders paid $30 a day, and $25 
for the chauffeur, and for night work, time and a half. As a rule, the automobiles 
were owned by some of their own boys. Naturally, the chauffeurs were always 
their own boys. In addition, it so happened that every day another automobile 
had to be repaired. Every day the Union had to pay for new tires. Somehow 
there was an epidemic of blow-outs and break-downs. In short, automobiles and 
chauffeurs cost the Union thousands of dollars every week. 


THE GENERAL PICKET COMMITTEE was actually a gold mine for the 
so-called strike leaders. "Their own strong-arm boys received $20 a day. The 
topistrong-armers and the foremen got more. The outside gangs of “Little Augie” 
Of course, the bosses also used under- 
world gangs to beat up the pickets. 


In addition to the high pay which the outside and inside strong-armers re- 
ceived, the Union was plagued with special payments to these gentlemen. Al- 
most every day the Union had to pay for new suits, watches and hats because, 
as the gentlemen claimed, they were lost or damaged in a fight with scabs which 
never took place. It was almost impossible to get an accounting of the thousands 
upon thousands of dollars which that swamp absorbed;weekly. The Union of- 
ficials never submitted a report to the members on the cost of a strike. : 


The strikers knew that the General Picket Committee was the main source 


_. of graft and thievery and reflected tl.e degeneracy and decay of the Union leader- 


ship and. their bankrupt and rotten policies. 


The chairmen of that infamous committee had a peculiar racket. After every 
strike there would be rich men. Some of them went into business immediately 
after a strike. At times, even before a strike was over, some of the chairmen of 
That happened when the 
Union treasury was milked dry. : 


You can find among the discredited little band of stoolpigeons who circulate 
lies and rumors and demagogic, disgusting circulars in the market, a gentleman 


who was once a leader of the general picket committee and suddenly left the 


strike and went into business. The furriers know about that. 


You can also find in that corrupt little bunch of stoolpigeons one who used 
to be plagued by hold-ups. Every time the Union sent him with money to be 
paid out to the various committees, he “met with an accident.” He was. sub- 


jected to hold-ups and the union money disappeared. That was the kind of 
However, a miracle hap- 


pened. After he was kicked out of the Union office, he was no longer subjected 
to hold-ups. 

THE HALL COMMITTEES also constituled a source of modest thievery. 
In’ addition to the fact that the main lieutenants of the Unicn officials used to get 
well paid, there was a special system worked out which permitted the main boys 
in the halls to falsify rceipts and to divide the money amongst themselves. 


_ THE SETTLEMENT COMMITTEE was a special department that offered 
the gentlemen a BIG INCOME. It was a big business, Some of the settled shops, 
and particularly the contractors, made weekly payments to special collectors for 
the privilege of producing scab work which the strike leaders: never noticed. 


AND THE LAW COMMITTEE? That was the dirtiest, filthiest source of 
graft and thievery. The lawyers got high weekly fees and the special fixers got 
even more. The Law Committge boys also got commissions from the lawyers 


a 


Conference Committee Loss of Time 


and always needed special lawyers, fixers, automobiles, chauffeurs and influential 
people in the various little towns. The peculiar thing was that despite the large 
sums of money. they spent, the out-of-town shops continued to work. 

In short, strikes became rackets. 


THOSE DAYS ARE GONE FOREVER. The days when the unscrupulous 
racketeers squandered hundreds of thousands of dollars to sell out and betray 
strikes are gone. The fur workers kicked out the racketeers and gangsters, and 
for the last 25 years, the Fur Workers’ Union has been managed honestly, and 
finances are checked and controlled. 


FUR WORKERS, PLEASE READ THE FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE 
STRIKE, THE ENTIRE COST OF THE STRIKE AMOUNTED TO $36,417.84. 


Hiindreds of union members, the older, experienced active union members, 
together with the young members who came into the Union after the’ war, worked 


in the halls, on the picket lines and in all committees from early morning until . 


late at night. They paid much more for their meals in restaurants than the Union 
gave them for their daily expenses. The same applies to the night committees. 


Only a progressive Union leadership is capable of bringing into activity a 
large group of:honest and sincere Union members who are ready and willing to 


sacrifice in order to render loyal service to the workers. 


That is the only way to conduct a Union, and particularly a strike. Only 
such a policy can win strikes. That’s why the Union leaders earned the respect, 
confidence and active support of the fur workers. Let the corrupt and degenerate 
stoolpigeon clique whine and shriek. Let the so-called Socialist FORWARD 
continue its unscrupulous McCarthy campaign against the Fur Workers’ Union. 
The FORWARD never attacked the old type of corrupt, money-grabbing strike. 
But when an honest strike for the benefit of the workers is conducted, the FOR- 


WARD attacks it. 


The thousands of fur workers lie the truth about the clean, honest and 
sincere management of their Union. THE FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE 
STRIKE OFFERS ADDITIONAL PROOF THAT THE FUR WORKERS’ 
UNION REMAINS LOYAL TO THE PRINCIPLE OF PROGRESSIVE RANK- 


AND-FILE TRADE UNIONISM. 


STRIKE EXPENSES 
Strike of June 25th to July 14th, 1951 


Week 
ended 
July 7th 
$2400.00 “ 
75.00 
65.00 
825.50 


Week 
ended 
July 14th 
$2100.00 

75.00 
65.00. 
1648.00 
964.66 


407.30 
63.62 
1500.00 
1010.00 
250.00 
105.00 
500.00 


*352.00 
315.75 


3677.00 | 


1824.00 
472.95 


TOTAL 
$6800.00 
225.00 
195.00 
$254.50 
964.66 
801.53 


St. Nicholas Arena Rent 

Hall Electrician Wages 

Hall Special Guard Wages 

Out of Town Committee, Investigations and Other Expenses 781. 00 

Strike Bulletins 

Other Printing — ; N\ 

Stationery and Supplies ——— 

Strike Hall Telephone 

Busses, Transportation Service 

Manhattan Center Meeting 

Hotel Statler Meeting — 

Designers Strike Hall Rent (Empire Hotel) 

Additional Legal Expenses 

Additional Clerical Help 

Unemployed Hall Committee 

Strike Relief, Fares 

St. Nicholas Arena Hall Committee, Investigation Committees, 
Building and Block Committees, Picket Captains 2653.00 

General Picketing Committee (Coordination) Night Committees, 
Sunday Committees 1068.00 

Fares, Food, Automobile Expenses, Phones, Gasoline, ete. 190.84 


63.62 
3385.00 
1010.00 

250.00 
189.00 
1006.00 
362.25 


1885.00 


84.00 
300.00 
201.00 
411.00 
153.74 


4044.00 


743.95 
10374.00 
4396.00 
1133.88 
99.20 99.20 


TOTAL EXPENSES FOR EACH WEEK $8270.08 $12418. 29 $15729.47 $36417.84 
$15,800 distributed to unemployed workers during the period of the strike was paid out of the 


1504.00 
470.05 


special unemployed relief fund to which every employed fur worker last year paid & half day’s tax, 
*(Submitted as a paid advertisement te the Jewish Daily Forward, The Day, The Morning Freiheit ™ 


ape the mene Worker.) 7 ‘ 


407.30 


763.00 | 


Loses $14 Million! 


On U.S. Coal Deal 


~ LONDON. — Britain lost more 
than $14,000,000 on the coal it was 
forced to buy from .the mining 
monopoly in the United States last 
year. The government is expected 


to have to buy even more coal from 
the U.S. this year. 


The ae bought from the U.S. 
nearly 1,200,000 tons of coal. It 
cost slightly more than $22,400,- 
-Q00. Loss on the resale in Bri- 
tain was more than $14,000,000. 


While buying from the United 
States, Britain was exporting coal, 
mainly to Europe, far in excess of 


Asians Condemn Du 


The peoples of Asia, including Japan, are protesting the 
Japanese peace treaty the State Department is trying to force the 
world to accept, as may be seen from the following press dispatches: 


JAPAN 


LONDON, England (Telepress). — “There is anxiety here over 
the course to which it is imagined Japan is being committed” writes 
the Times Tokyo correspondent regarding Japanese reactions to the 
proposed “security arrangements” with the U.S. 

_ This correspondent reports that Premier Yoshida “has gone so 
far as to say that he will not permit a dissolution of the Diet (Japa- 
nese Parliament)—and in consequence a new general election, in 
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BURMA 


PEKING, 


es Pact | 


(HSINHUA). — A meeting opposing the 


Washington- made treaty with Japan was held in Rangood under the 
auspices of the Burmese Committee of World Peace Congress, ac- 
cording to a report from Rangoon. : 

It was attended by representatives of 20 political parties and 
people's organizations including the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party, 
People's Party, People’s Peace Front, Thakin Party, and organiza- 
tions of workers, peasants, students and women. 

Thakin Lwin, Chairman of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party, 
stated that all political parties and popular bodies which represent 
the interest of the people must lead the people against the plot for 


signing of a separate peace treaty 


with Japan. U Ba Nyein, mem- 


ber of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Party Central Committee, pojnted 
out that the aim of Wall Street imperialists in drawing up a separate 
peace treaty with Japan is to’ remilitarize Japan for aggression in 
Asia. He said the Burmese people have had bitter experience of 


which the people could express their views—until the Diet has ratified 


the peace treaty.” 
The Times correspondent also refers to the refusal of Yoshida 


the imports. Asked why, a Board 
of Trade official explained: 
“The majority of our coal ex- 


ports are vitally necessary to ob- 
tain in turn the raw materials— 
iron ore, timber, wood pulp, py- 
rites, etc.—essential to prevent a 
breakdown in Britain’s defense 
and production program.” 


Even so, the coal exports have 
been cut drasticallv. Up to July 
31, slightly less than 4,000,000 
tons were exported, mainly 
Europe, compared with 8,896,000 
tons for the corresponding period 
Jast vear. 

Industrial quarters said. the ex- 
port cuts would not be sufficient 
to give the country a safety. mar- 
gin this year. The British rail- 
ways, for example, have a bare two 
weks supply in reserve. Domestic 
gas works and electricity plants’ 
stocks were reported near the 
danger Jevel. 


to give satisfactory answers to the Parliamentary Deputies concern- 
ing Japanese relations with China, Japanese rearmament and the 


to | 


“security arrangement.” 


ee re ee 


PEKING, China (Telepress)—The Japanese youth succeeded 


in holding a peace congress in mid-July despite armed suppfession, 


states New China News Agency, 
Tokyo. 


ment of Japan. 


peasants, women and students of 
_due to armed police intervention. 


mittee®, to urge youth to push for 
a peace pact and to hold meetings 


we eee ae 


Just how much Britain w will be | 
able to buy from the United States. 
is uncertain. Dollar availability, | 
shipping space, and the ability of | 
British railways to handle it all 


are factors. 


Plan 25 Rallies 
During Japan 


Treaty Parley — 


OAKLAND 

a will be the eat: across the | 
Bay from. San Francisco during the | 
period of the Japanese treaty con- | 
ference. : 

A call for a minimum of 25 peace | 
observances during the week ot. 
Sept. 4 to 11 came today from the | 
Peace Committee ot Alameda and 
Contra Costa counties. 

Frances Tandy, secretary-treas- 
urer of the organization who is- 
sued the call, urged that the peo- 
ple make known their desire lor 
real peace, “the genuine kind, not! 
the kind of ‘peace’ of the Japanese 
treaty that is actu ully another step. 
toward | war.’ 

She declared that the critical | 
state of negotiations in Korea to- 

gether with | the treaty conterence | 
in San Francisco “are critical events | 
in determining the outcome of the) 
number one question of today—| 
peace or war.” 

The committee has called upon | 
unions, churches, community or-| 
ganizations to schedule’ peace} 
speakers, telephone campaigns, 
leaflet distributions and other ac- 
tivities for peace, particularly for 
the weekend of Sept. 8. 


MAP GENERAL 
STRIKE IN SUDAN 

KHARTOUM (ALN).—A_ gener- 
al strike in the Anglo- Egyptian 
Sudan has ben’ scheduled by the 
Federation of Sudanese W orkers | 
Trade Unions executive committee | 
in protest against the, govem-| 
ment’s unsatisfactory reply to its 
economic demands. The strike wil] 
be held from Aug. 26 to-Aug. 30. | | 
Meanwhile, e! lectrical workers here! 
staged’ a mass demonstration in. 
the streets after the utility com | 
pany refused to grant a wage in 
crease, | 
MIGRATORY WORKERS 

About one million of the 5.1] 


Calif.— | A Soviet Miner 


'—The 


paybook, 


in 


‘Union one kilogram of bread costs 


‘ceed the : 
iter 


quoting a delayed report from 


The congress decided to intensify the campaign for an over- 
all peace treaty (treaty with all the powers) and against the rearma- 


The 500 delegates at the congress represented young workers, 


250 organizations. The congress 


had to be adjourned twice in the first two days, on July 13 and 14, 


The. congress adopted decisions to organize local peace com- 


ward the signature campaign for 
in various places. 


PEKING, China (HSINSUA).—The Japanese press has been 


expressing more opénly its doubts concerning the American draft 


treaty, since the Soviet Union announced its intention of attending 


the San Francisco conference on the Japanese peace 
Asahi, leading capitalist daily, 


“rapidly moving against the wish 
believed that they had abandoned 

Both Asahi and “Mainichi, ° 
complain about the secrecy in wl 
carried on. 
planation ot the course to which t 
Japanese people. 


treaty. 
said the present situation was 
es of the Japanese people, who 
war and rearmament.” 


another leading conservative daily, 


ich the treaty negotiations were 


Asashi says members of the Diet should demand an ex- 


he government is committing the 


Mainichi also guardedly says that widespread opposition to 


maintenance of American bases 
circles. 


in Japan exists even in business 


sufferings under the voke of Japanese imperialism. 


VIET NAM 


PEKING, 


(Telepress).—The Viet Nam people pledge 


themse!ves to struggle to the end against-the U.S. draft treaty with 
Japan and all plots to unleash a new world war, says a statement 


by the Viet Nam Peace Committee. 
forward in closer unity with the peoples of Cambodia, 


The struggle will be carried 
Laos (states © 


of Indo-China), Japan and of all the world, it says, 


The statement released by the Viet 


Nam News Agency de- 


nounces the Washington-London plot to sign a separate pact with 
Japan as;:a violation of international agreements. 


i The statement voices indignation at the plan 
~ French -colonialists and Bao Dai (puppet head of the French Viet 


“to drag the 


Nam state), who knelt down before the Japanese fascists, into the 


discussion of such a treaty.” 


It declares that the Viet Nam Demo- 


cratic Republic, which represents the Viet Nam people who re- 


sisted the Japanese, ‘ 
overall peace treaty with Japan.” 


‘is fully entitled to take part in discussing an 


in conformity with the 


This is “ 


proposals put forward by the Soviet Union and People’s China to 


the American and British Governments," 


HONG KONG 


it concludes. 


CANTON, (HSINHUA).—The Hong Kong Ta Kung 
Pao and Wen Wei Pao gave tull support to Foreign Minister Chou 
En- lai's statement on the U.S.-British draft treaty with Japan and 


the San Francisco conterence. 


“Foreign Minister Chou En-lai’s statement is the voice’ not only 


of the Chinese people, but also of the peoples of Asia, 
“The peoples of Asia are against this 


Ta Kung Pao in an editorial. 


” states the 


draft peace treaty, mainly not because there are technical problems 
in certain of its articles, but because it is entirely legal, inf Viola- 


tion of all international agreements. . 
says that it is a war treaty. 


The Wen Wei Pao s 
bitrary and not a common treaty. 


treaty rather than a just and reasonable one. 


>> 


It is an ar- 
It is a coercive and monopolized 
Such a treaty is not 


only intolerable to the Chinese people, but ‘also to the peoples of 


Asia, especially the Japanese people. 


>? 


Lists Earnings 


M6-S C O W (Telepress). | 
average Soviet m Li ner! 
can easily earn 6,000 to % 7.000} 
rubles monthly, writes Pyotr Pilyu-| 
gin, a Don miner, in a letter to the| 
paper Radyanska Donetchina. 


Pilyugin quotes items fram his, 
according to which lhe}! 
earned 6,800 rubles in one month| 
wages and bonuses. He re- 
ceives an additional 5,000 rubles S| 
vearly for uninterrupted, long serv- 
‘ice in the coal industry. He has 
‘built his own house, bought new 
‘furniture and a “Pobeda” car with 
ihis savings. He owns a large li- 
brary. 


But, Pilyugin continues, the 
pay book does not reflect all the 
‘advantages of a Soviet miner. It 
does not state for instance, that! 
his eight children attend school 
free of charge; that everv year his! 
mine pays the expenses for treat- 
ment he receives in spa. He has 
already. visited the most beautiful, 
spas in the Crimea, the Caucasus 
and in the Ukraine, he stated. 

(For comparison: since the last 
price reduction” in. the Soviet 


1.70.-.rubles, of meat 13.8 rubles. , 
isugar 11 rubles , milk 1.70 rubles.) ) 


; 
| 


West German 
Jobless Seen 
Over 2 Million 


DUSSELDORF 
The Ww est 
mans unemployed, now officially, 


admitted to be 1,300,000, will ex- 
2,000,000 mark this win- 


(Tele leg +] 


of 


number Ger-| 


as a result of forced coal ex- 
ports from the Ruhr basin the 
British-licensed West German pa- 
per Die Welt asserts. 


‘Your Food Dollar 
Is Worth 43 Cents 


la 


gerous to 


MINNEAPOLIS A 
the Nortiwwennae Life’ 
was issued today 
that if you Buy 


Survey by 
| Insurance co. 


which 


showed 


WILSON STRIKE LEADERS WIN 
SETTLEMENT OF “49 CASES 


99, 


of 
fired 


CHICAGO.—The case 


‘Chicago union leaders 


by | 


‘two of the most militant strike 
leaders, Sam Parks, UPWA district 


food, your 1951 dollar is worth wilson & Co., in the course of the ‘building manager, and Carl Nel- 


only 43 cents compared with the 
‘prewar dollar. If you're building 
home, your 1951 dollar onlv 
‘buys 44 cents worth of materia‘ 
‘compared to 1940. 


“DANGEROUS” 

When carpenters in Boston 
went on strike in 1825 for a 10-| 
hour day, their employers con-| 
demned their demand as_ dan- 
“the morals and welt 
being of society.” 


>. 


‘LOW WOMEN'S PAY 

In 1846, women operators Im 
the cotton mills of Lowell, Mass., 
were earning $1.50 a week plus 
board, and wages in Fall Rivei| 
were even lower. 


bitterly -fought packing strike of 
1949 has been ended in a clear- 
cut victory for the CIO United 


‘Packinghouse _Workers. 


The company finally agreed to 
reinstate 20 of the workers. Two 
others teceived a cash settlement 
of $1,000 each. 

While most of the workers in- 
volved in the long-drawn-out dis- 
pute are still working elsewhere, 
six returned to their jobs at the 
Chicago Wilson plant. 

A’ SEVENTH, Charles Hayes, 
accepted leave-of-absence — status 
since h: is an international field 
representative of the UPWA. 

Wilson & Co., however, clung 
to its stubborn refusal to rehire 


son, who now works for the G. H. 
Hammond packing company. Both 
¢ them secured a $1,000 settle- 
ment from the packing firm. 

The case of the discharged Chi- 
cago unionists. was pressed to a 
conclusion by direct union nego- 


ltiations with the company, led by 


UPWA President Ralph Helstein. 


The union’s victory came on the 
eve of a deadline set by the Na- 
tional Labor’ Relations Board, 
which was preparing to open hear- 
ings if the cases remained un- 
settled. However, the NLRB’s 
handling of the cases would have 
resulted in a further delay of per- 
haps several years before a settle- 
ment could be reached. 


Renort Strong Response to CRC Drive for $10,000 
‘Freedom Fund: Plan Welcome for Patterson 


Civil | 


| 


CHICAGO. — The 
Rights Congress of Illinois: 
announced this week that the| 
national groups of Chicago) 


have respondéd. remarkably) 
well in the organizational Free 


dom Fund Drive of $10,000. 
The campaign which is to be 
officially opened at‘a 60th Birth- 
day Celebration for William L 
Patterson, executive secretary ol 
the CRC, Sept. 8th at the Pack- 
inghouse Workers Recreation Cen. 
ter, 49th and Wabash, got off to& 
a flying start last week when the 


ward with substantial funds and 
are making plans which include 
ithe holding of social affairs, mak. 
ing use of collection lists, collec- 
tion cans and many other forms ot 
activities in order to reach then 
respective goals. 

The Second Ward Chapter on 
the South Side has already ‘raised 
$100 toward their goal of $250. 
Forty-second Ward and Liberty 


‘| Bell chapters have also turned in 


substantial sums in their pre-drive 
campaign to raise funds for the 
CRC fight in the defense of the 
Bill of “Rights and the Constitu- 


sponse of the people of Chicago 
to the CRC appeal for finances to 
carry out the fight for civil rights, 
even before the official launching . 


of the campaign, represents the 
fighting spixit of the - American 


yeople to protect and preserve the’ 
basic ‘principie of Americanism as 
embodied in the Bill of Rights and 
the Constitution. 

The CRC is expecting to pre- 
sent $1,000 to William L. Patter- 
son at his birthday celebration to 
be used for the wok of the na- 
tiona] office in its campaign to 
fight the many cases of civil rights 


In reality, however, the figure 
is already at least twice as high; 
and the paper's admission can only 
serve as a clue to the extent of 
its anticipated further rise. 


million agricultural workers in the 
U. S. are migratory. Women mi- 
gratory workers averaged $202 in 
pay in 1949 while the men aver-| 


aged $655. 


tion. f ate es ras 
violations now in the courts—re- 


sulting from the fascist-like Smith 


national groups turned in 10 per- 
cent of their quota of $2,000. Otto Wangerin, chairman of the 

CRC chapters . throughout the' Fund .Campaign Committee, said, 
city of Chicago are.coming for-“The sums of money and the re- 'and McCarran Acts. 


= 


* 


U 


! 
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in 1949, with more than 500 tons; rupt Tito gang, bleeding the Yugo- 
ER R N of — Pseags ora ~ farm/slay people and talking payment 
products going to West Germany.|in armaments ‘for the sale of their 
, . ; In 1950, the fascist Tito govern- . Wall S sn ole 
TITO AID AGAINST COLLAPSE |2:2cce3.t33:.0% 232 ee a ese ae ate | 
; terprises ‘which had_once been na-|Moltov-Voroshilov statements may|} | GREETINGS 
(Continued from Page 2) Tribune correspondent, who re- nce yy tiie ae Pha be read, and not in the fraudulent : 
Tito\regime against the poor peas-| ported from Belgrade last Thursday ee ha oe ploitation Bashkimi ae to of ee H aigernen FROM A 
, . at the “resistance” of ‘ugo- , t is because oO is resistance 
antrv/ and the latter's resistance. that the “resistance” of the Yugo said. It listed Ana Pas savas : , 
Be orttcs Al “aoeccl of ti slav peasants has assumed nation- iin Bros C mere COPD SE that Harriman went to Tito, while BRONX FRIEND 
writes of “cases of the po-|\ - |. nelpoetions. 3 Brazes_ Co., Continental |Tito’s police chief went to Libson , 
lice’ blocking individual villages ae Supply Inc. and other Wall Street| where he conferred with such col- 
: °' Peasants in Croatia gave up only| firms ‘as running Yugoslav mines ; 

/ Where the peasants were particu- | 937 percent of the grain quotas de-|and oil refineries _— *|leagues of the profession as Fran- | + 
larly tough” in resisting efforts of} manded of them by Aug. 15, those It is 7 | i ht of this “ — ae his — saree’ 
the Titoites to seize their crops. In Serbia, an average of 32.5 per- 2 aalg ‘iat had . "' _ mass | ber _— _— Sa oy and rep: 

6 pee . . . “< y « « > + Ccor-' Tes s 4 
“Police trucks moved into these,cent. Two districts in “the key jeonetndiions TE ee ee ee 
villages while threshing operations | Republic of Serbia,” Coblentz re- 
were under way... .” ported “surrendered 0 (zero) per-| 
“According to reports reaching} Ce”! of obligatory quem. | 
Belgrade, village authorities now The ,easant resistance to the | 
have begun to ‘strike back, using | Tito regime is among the poor | | | 
strofig-arm methods reminiscent of|and_ middle farmers, and is aimed DURING THE PRESENT “days which try men’s 
the early postwar years, to force at both the fascist government and : 
the peasants to surrender their|the rich, kulak farmers who have; souls” as desperately as any former times, and in 
wheat.” And the peasants are “be-| profited from Tito’s forcible exten- ; . 
¢oming more and more. bitter sion of capitalism in the villages. te eee gee een ; Ay oo / -aice : : 
TEE she Gomlenment” it Yugoslavia. | some ways even more than then, all praise and ‘Labor Day 
It was precisely this use of armed! , The bcryummeonepte for this pop- . oe wespeiaeee Galen GRIN ge ieee 
Pabesd pies ee 'Yuchelev peas.) tha revolt against Tito wereshigh- honor to this paper whose publishers and editors 
|e ag OF ;.. |lighted in a report by the Albanian! | | ° 
ants which the Communist Infor-|!ighted in a report by the Albania ee er ce ‘be meee ee 
sate Bardau| conddnied and |Rewspaper es, which @téed are so superbly winning. the struggle against an Greetings . 
warned against in its 1948 mes-|at Yugoslavia, itselt on the verge a ee gl 
dale 40 Tito aad his hides Bit of famine, doubled its exports of apparently strong but inwardly trrified and 
' °° the Titoites arrogantly spurned the TW materials to capitalist countries | 
“warning and denied the charges—' 
the charges now being confirmed | 
by the reports to the same imperi- ‘ : | | 2 | ao 
alist groups to which the Yugoslav. Greetings from | ELIOT WHITE : Group of 
fascists sold themselves. : S R. : 


The extent of the mass Mmove- | | | | | : 
ment against Tito was noted by | | — MANHATTAN 


Gaston Coblentz, New York Herald 


ee ne 


From A 


weakened foe facing certain defeat. 


7 


DENTISTS 


Greetings for Labor Day 1951 THE FIGHT FOR PEACE 


; is di 
tor 


FIGHT FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 


~ World Peace and Human Progress 


—B 


LABOR BAY. 1951 | LET THE WORD 
Is United Peace Day for Labor “PRAC K” 
BE THE DESIRE 


| GREETINGS: TO LABOR’S FIGHTING NEWSPAPER a AN ASPIRATION OF 
JAY GREETINGS : Smash the Smith Act Frame-ups ee ‘ : 
| LABOR DAY GREETINGS | Come to the Labor and People’s Rally, Monday, \LL. PEOPLES 
febsh the | September 10th at St. Nicholas Arena ee A | 
Ppa che | : Maritime Labor Committee to Defend Al Lannon 


ao ee | em oe - wre eee « meee ree 


STAFF AND FACULTY : a ination 
The progressive staff members at a Catskill Resort 
hail “THE WORKER'S” unceasing fight for 
JEFFERSON SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE : Be ee 

workers security 


ee ee + At eee ee 


of the 


Greetings from— 


. 


WORKERS OF PROMPT PRESS . GREETINGS 
: FROM A GROUP 


We greet “THE WORKER” its battle for Peace 


and Security will prevail 


7 


IN’ VY PENNY q0 | OF BROOKLYN 
ANNA M. W. PENNYPACKER : Labor Day Greetings from a Group of | 


SUSAN WOODRUFF | OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE WORKERS DENTISTS 


in “Local 65” shops around Madison Square Park 


Peace — Peace — Peace ]} | | LABOR DAY 1951 | 
1? Greetings from | ) 
x DREYFUS CASE? 
A FRIEND REICHSTAG FIRE? 


Read the truth about Rosenberg 


“ATOM SPY TRIAL” 


and Death Sentences 


FOR PEACE AND DEMOCRACY “GREETINGS” Chistes See National’ Guardian 
from a Friend of :  Petend and Pimil avegrenmes Newsweekly 
MF | | nena an ami Co ear Subscription 
KARL JEFFERSON THE: THEATRE = | A 17 MURRAY STREET 

af | New York 7, N. Y. 


AMERICANS ALL GREET 
Is the Slogan of Labor, 


LABOR DAY 1951 FOR PEACE | for 1951 


 - Judge 

| (Continued from Page 3) 

the union-hating multi-millionaires 
of Hawaii. 


A handful of trusts control the 
sugar and pineapple plantations of 


a 


the islands, as well as the other 


industries. They have openly pro- 
clain.ed their intention to get Hall, 
who _ successfully led 
strikes of the oppressed plantation 


~ workers, organized in the militant 


union nationally headed 
Bridges. 

To cloak the  union-busting 
move, Attorney General J. How- 
ard McGrath announced from 
Washington that the arrests were 
motivated by the “strategic im- 
portance of the Hawaiian Islands 


by Harry 


in our fight against communism in 


the Pacific.” 

Arrested with Hall were, Koji 
Ariyoshi, editor of the progressive 
weekly Honolulu Record; Dwight 
James: Freeman, Charles K. Fuji- 
moto; Eileen T. Fujimoto; Jack 
Denichi Kimoto and John. Ernest 
Reinecke. Reinecke and his wife, 
both -school teachers, were ousted 
from their jobs some years ago 
after an Un-American Committee 


several | 


iment that “. .. 
‘sider the possibility that the de- 


berg, 


® Pittsburgh—The text of the 


jindictment handed down against 


Andrew Onda,- James Olsen, Ben 
Carreathers, . William Albertson 
and Irving Weissman listed among 
the alleged ‘crimes’ of the six 
writing articles for the Daily 
Worker. Nelson still ijl'at the re- 
sult of a recent auto accident, is 
out on bail. 


Union entered the-fight against 
‘high bail imposed on Smith Act 
victims, designating attorney Mor- 
decai Merker, who has been re- 
tained by Weissman, Merker 
pleaded in New York before Fed- 
‘eral Judge Edward Dimock to 


to $5,000. Dimock reduced it to 
$20,00 but, reversing his previous 
statements attacking excessive 
‘bail, defended the high bail of 
$20,000 with the prejudicial state- 
we have to con- 


fendant is guilty of the charge.” 

@ Baltimore—Mrs. Regina Frank- 
feld, Mrs. Dorothy Rose Blum- 
Philip Frankfeld, George 
Meyers and Rov Wood, all five in 
jail here, appealed this week for 
reduction in their $110,000 bail. 
Inia protest issued from city jail, 


The American Civil Liberties 


lower Weisman’s bail from $35,000 | 
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Gov’t Aide Sees : 
New Priee Hikes 


Within 60 Days 


WASHINGTON, — Ecosnomic 
Stabilizer Eric Johnston admitted 
Friday that the new économic con- 
trols law will force “much higher” 
ceiling prices on food and other 
items within 60 days. A Repub- 
lican Senator fold him to stop 
“bellyaching.” | 

Sen. John W. Wricker (R-O), 
told Johnston he should try en- 
forcing the law “and find out” if 
it will work “instead of bellyach- 
ing down here before Congress” 
about changing it. 

Johnston appeared before the 
Senate Banking Committee to sup- 
port President Truman’s request 
for three major changes in the 
new controls law. 

Johnston said the Capehart 
amendment is “a catch-all device 
for boosting price ceilings when- 
ever business- wants to use it.” He 
predicted that it will lead to “hun- 
dreds of thousands” of applica- 
tions for ceiling price increases. 

“The Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion could not hire enough ac- 
countants in the whole country to 


icent pension> was reportedly up 


Copper 


(Continued from Page 1) | 
cial” formulas to fit the situation. 
* 

. All labor, particularly steel due 
to negotiate the end of this year 
and the eoal miners preparing to 
hand up demands some months 
later, are carefully. eyeing Mine- 
Mill’s fight. The break-through in 
copper can blaze the path for 
easier gains latér. aS 
Far more than money appears 
to be involved in this Sght. This 
was indicated by the windup stage 
in the bargaining between Mine- 
Mill and Kennecott Copper, the 
pattern setter for the industry. The 
company after sticking to its offer 
of an 11% cents raise and 41% 


to a 15-cent money offer, but re- 
fused to budge when the govern- 
ments proposal of 16 cents was 
made. | 

Obviously, a stronger power 
than those represented in the ne- | 
gotiations was much more _ in- 


.terested in provoking a strike ever 


over a penny, than in settling. The 
union had come down consider- 
ably from its original demands and! 


Zinc and U. S. Metal Refining of 
Carteret, N. J., who hastily settled 
with Mine-Mill on the “2042-cent 
pattern. There is a small number 
represented by CIO who are 
working. 


The showing by Mine-Mill was 
apparently a surprise to the cop- 
per monopolies. They expected the . 
workers to be torn by the strife 
caused by raids on Mine-Mill shops 
by five CIO and some AFL 
unions. The chain of uninter- 
rupted victories by Mine-Mill over 
all comers made possible the co- 
ordination of the struggle on its 
present scale. 


The largest number of strikers 
are Montana’s Anaconda plants— 
more than 9,000. The next largest 
group is in Arizona with some 
6,000. New Mexico, California, 
Nevada, Idaho, Washington, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Texas, Utah 
and Nebraska are among the other 
states affected. 


| em ee aoe 


administer that provision,” he said. | fe}; strong enough nof to bow any| 
| more. Also, there was the prob | 
lem of: whipping into line the other 
companies—Anaconda, Phelps-| 
Dodge and American Smelting 
and Refining. | 

The fact that the company was'| 
put in the position of turning down | 
a government proposal put a’ 
crimp in the aim the copper barons 
to make use of the “defense” crv’ 
for union-busting. | os 

Allied with Mine-Mill are sev- 
eral thousand striking AFL mem- 


; 


the five denounced authorities for 
handcutfing Mrs. Blumberg, “who 
weighs 95 pounds,” and for keep 


Saati. Urges Lawyers 
ing the prisoners confined to cells! 
for 20 out of ever 24 hours. Learn Facts on 


A victory was won Tuesday in Sunni che Aet Trials 
the arrests of the Baltimore vic-} SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 30.— 
tims when Mrs. Dorothy Rose} Many lunes | aven’t awa of 
Blumberg was released on $17,000) some of the things going on in 
bail, posted by friends and rela-| qjyi] rights vases. 
tives, and Mrs. Regina Frankfelc 
was released on $10,000 bail. Mrs. 
Blumberg is a grandmother and 
Mrs. Frankfeld is a mother of two 
small children. Original bail asked 
was $100,000. | 


DETROIT.—William Albertson, 
one of the six Smith Act victims, 
indicted in Pittsburgh, was freed? 
Thursday on $20,000 bail posted 
by the Civil Rights Congress bail 
fund. Albertson comes up for 
hearing on Tuesday, at which time 
the U. S. prosecutor will seek his 
removal to Pittsburgh. 


witchhunt. 


* 

THE PERSECUTION of Amer- 
ican working-class leaders by use 
of the Smith Act was well on the 
way to being a nationwide phe- 
nomenon this week, as jailed and 
indicted men and women battled 
frame-ups in New York, San Fran- 
_ cisco, Cleveland, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh as well as 

in Hawaii. . 
dhe fight against the Smith Act 
frameups also took shape as a 
nationwide drive, with more than 
750° demonstrators marching 
through Los Angeles’ downtown 
shoping area and picketing the 
+ County Jail where 12 West Coast- 
ers are being held under exorbitant 
bail. of $575,000. In New York, 
' the formation was announced of 
the Self-Defense Committee of 
the 17 Victims of the Smith Act, 
with offices at 799 Broadway. Of- 
ficers of: the committee include 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn,: chair- 
man; Louis Weinstock, . former 
head of the AFL Painters Dis- 
trict Council 9, secretary, and 
Marion Bachrach, treasurer. Vet- 
eran newsman Richard O. Boyer, 


author of The Dark. Ship and If 


_,ot accurately filling your doctor’s 
prescription makes us keenly aware of 
the vita) part we play in your lives. 
For this reason we rightly enforce tbis 
rule at B. ESECOVER’S. ... “Posi- 
tively no substitutions.” All prescrip- 
tion ingredients #®? B. ESECOVER'S 


highest quality tests and 
ber of maintenance - crafts | Foe —— 
arosmen 10 standards. 


| ) the industry, This is the first time’ 
something be done about it. ‘in the history of the industry that! 

“I have found it difficult,” Es-)jts bosses are challenged on a na 
terman said, “to get many lawyers| tional scale with 95 of production | 
to believe that Judge Medina ac-jtied up. The rest is American | 
tually denied lawyers in the New| — mind 
‘York Communist trial the right to 
cite reasons for any objections they 
might make.” 

Este , who addressed 
luncheon ‘erganized by the San 
Francisco Chapter of the Lawyers 
Guild, proposed that during Smith 
Act trials in California actual 
excerpts of transcripts ‘be dis- 
tributed among members of the 
bar in order to keep them in- 
‘formed of any violations of basic 


William Esterman, Los Angeles) 
attorney, so informed a gathering 
of lawyers and delegates to the 
State Bar Association convention 
here last week—and proposed 


B. ESECOVER 


439 STONE AVE. (near Sutter) 
BROOKLYN DI 2-8490 - 


Wisconsin Official, 
Sought to Aid 


‘Brothel Operator 
MADISON, Wis.—The state at- 
torney general Friday accused 
‘Wisconsin Secretary of State Fred 
R. Zimmerman of asking him to 
“drop the prosecution” of a woman 
charged with operating a house of 
prostitution. 


te 


> 


You can 
frusf US .. « 
for purity: 
of products: 


Place your order for drugs and > 


—- 


Urge Delegation to 
Capital in Bail Fight | 
The California Emergency De- 


fense Committee’s campaign to 
“Bail Out the Bill of Rights”. was 


— 


This Be Treason, handles public 
relations for the committee. 
created to organize, conduct and 
finance the defense of the 17 
working-class leaders: arrested in 
New York on June 20th. 

The 17, all free on bail after a 
protracted struggle to win this ele- 
mentary éonstitutional right, won 
a ruling from Federal Judge Di- 
mock last week setting Sept. 17 
as the date for trial motions. The 
Truman prosecutor has demanded 
that the owas, & given only a 
week to prepare, despite the fact 
that Prof. Thomas Emerson, presi- 
dent of the National Lawyers 
Guild, who will file motions for 
16 of the ‘17 defendants, hax 
newly entered the case and was 
still on vacation. Albert Lannon, 
17th defendant and veteran sea- 
man's leader is being defended by 
Frank Serri, former head of the 
Brooklyn Criminal Lawyers Assn. 


- 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND New 
York fur workers came to the de- 
fense. of Louis Weinstock, when 
the Furriers Join Council elected 
a committee to work with the 
Trade Union Committee recently 
formed by a large number of AFL 
CIO and independent union offi- 
cials and rank and file leaders in 
Weinstock’s behalf. | 
“In California, Leo J. Sullivan, 
outstanding criminal lawyer, an- 
nounced he would defend all of 
the 12 Smith Act victims arrested 
there. He had earlier volunteered 
to defend Albert J. (Mickey) Lima. 
A’ newly-formed California Emer- 
gency Defense Committee an- 
nounced plans this week to guar- 
antee full defense of the I2. Co. 
chairmen of the group are Al 
- Thibodeaux, patrolman for the 
Marine Cooks. & Stewards, San 
Francisco and John Howard Law 
‘son, playwright aes author. — 


tas: 


hailed yesterday by the Self-De- 
fense Committee of the 17 Smith 
Act Victims in New York as an 
example to the nation. The Cali- 
fornia group, set up to defend the 
12 Smith Act victims there, has 
announced a drive for 50,000 stg- 
natures on a petition for reason- 


able bail. 

~The Self-Defense Committee 
for the 17 urged that “a delega- 
tion of people’s leaders, Negro 
and white, go to Washington from 
New York and Chicago, Phladel- 
phia and Baltimore, Detroit -and 
Cleveland, New Jersey and New 
England for the purpose of telling 
Mr. (Attorney General) J. Howard 
McGrath that “the American peo- 
ple are determined to bail out the 
Bill of Rights by upholding the 
right to bail.” | 

It urged that “a barrage of let- 
ters and telegrams’ go to Mc- 
Grath on Sept. 14, “backing up 
this delegation and the delegation 
to the California U. S. Attorney.” 


220 in Hunger Strike 
Against Japan Pact 
LONDON, Aug. 30 (Telepress). 
—Three times.in the last six weeks 
the 220 people (entire population) 
of the Amami Islands, south of 
Japan, have gone on day-long hun- 
ger-strikes against the Washington 
draft treaty with Japan, reports 
the London: Daily Worker. Under 
the treaty, the islands, a part of 
the Ryukyu group, are to remain 
a Wall Street war base. 
The islands are sending envoys, 
as stowaways, to the mainland tc 
‘egister their vigorous objection: 
with the Japanese Members of Par- 
jament, and to ask them. to fight 


ELSEWHERE ‘inthe nation: 


in 


their: case. 


‘creased. from $1. to $1.25 and 


precedent that might arise. 

The Los Angeles attorney, who 
has long been associated with pro- 
gressive and civil rights eases, 
criticized the leaders of the State 
Bar for refusing the request of 
A. L.-Wirin, American Civil Lib- 
erties Union attorney, to set up a 
civil rights panel at the conven- 
tion. 

“I don't know,” he said, “whether 
they refused because they thought 
it was too early or too late.” 

He made it clear, however, he 
did not consider it too late for 
lawyers to speak out against such 
things as the Smith Act. 

“To the degree that the dignity 
of any lawyer anywhere in the 
country is trampled upon—to that 
degree is the dignity of all of us| 
trampled upon.” | 


Teamsters Win Pay 
Rise in Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, Pa.,- (FP).—An 
agreement on a 12%4-cent hourly 
pay increase, oyertime and other 
benefits have averted a strike by 
members of Local 249, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
AFL against 12 household mov- 
ing firms. | | 
Some 450 union members re- 
eeive the pay raise, subject to 
approval by the ‘Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. It will bring pay 
rates for drivers up to $1.80%2 
an hour and helpers to $1.70%. 
The agreement also provides for 
1 45-hour, five day week instead 
of the former 48-hour week. _ 
Meal allowances will be _ in- 


:otel allowances will go up fron. 


nor of Wisconsin, admitted that he 
asked several state officials to “do 


an, he said. 


Zimmerman, a former gover- 


what they could for” Mrs. Margaret 
Bailey, 64, Woodruff, Wis. 
“She’s a mighty sick old wom- 


Mrs. Bailey was arrested by 
beverage tax agents early this 
month and is awaiting trial on a 
charge of operating a brothel in 
the northern Wisconsin town. 


She has been arrested on the 
same charge three times during 
the past six years and fined a total 
of $1,800. 

Attorney General Vernon Thom- 
son said Zimmerman asked him to 
“close my eyes’ to the evidence 
against Mrs. Bailey and drop the 
case. 


He said the Republican secre-| 
tary of state also approached David 
H. Prichard, head of the state 
beverage tax department, “in the 
interests of leniency for the dis- 
missal’ of the case against Mrs. 
Bailey.” 


East Java 
Voleano Erupts 


JAKARTA, Indonesia.—East 
Java’s volcanic Mt. Keloet spewed 
hot mud and ashes from its crater 
Friday in what may be the pre- 
lude to a major eruption like the 
one 23 years ago in which 5,000 
lost their lives. , 

Inhabitants of nearby villages 
fled in terror as ominous rum- 
blings shook the earth and the 


cloud of hot ashes mushrooming | 


from the volcano’s seething inte 
rior darkened* the skies for miles, 

Airmen returning from the 
scene late Friday estimated tha! 
the ash cloud was 155 miles in 


diameter. 
Were reported running from the 


medicines at SUPERIOR ands 
KNOW that you'll get the beste | 
obtainable. Prescriptions care- 
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I, TRACHTMAN’S 
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43rd Street and Tenth Avenue 
Brooklyn, N.Y. GE 8-9577 
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Greetings 


to 
LABOR 
and the Struggle for 
Peace in 1951 


Peace is the theme 
Labor Day 1991 


$8 to $3.50 a day under the; 
agreement, 


rater down. the. four. sides. of . the | 


mountain. . 7 Bt ee 


lBRIEF racew (cenators Find Gangster.  _—([Negro, White 


(Continued from Page 3) The record and brief in behalf o- o,0 . j 
declares: "|tary of the American Committee oor , meeting that brushed through the 
“On this Labor Day. the ques-|/0r Protection of Foregn Born,|) WASHINGTON. — The Senate;feat Elmer Wene, the Democratic| formality and stiffness associated 
ee Fh ques} who is presently imprisoned on|Crime Committee said Frida that | candidate, in New Jersey’s 1949] with the word “meeting.” Not 
tion uppermost in the minds of},, : . y > m y that all th le th 
_ | two contempt charges, was filed| Abner Zwillman, New Jersey mil-| gevernatorial race efter Wene_re- all the people there, or even 
the American working people is! Thursday in the U. S. Court of/lionaire ex-bootlegger, wields so| fused his offer af a $300,000 cam-|@ good part of them, knew each 
how soon will we be at peace Appeals by his attorney, Carol] much power in “important govern-| paign contribution. other well. But from the start the 
again? Laboring people—in shop, King, it was announced by the| ment circles” that witnesses feared| The comuiaittee said the testi-jtone was one of frank intimacy 
American Committee for Protec-|to testify against*him in public. mony showed that Zwillman made and full communion between plat- 


mil] and office—do the bleeding tion of F orei Born. The ar gu- It said “honest citizens” who the offer in return for “the right form and people in the seats. 
There was a quality of warm 


and dying in war . . . It is albor's) ment before the Court of Appeals ; to approve the man appointed 

son's who were thrust onto Ko-| will take place Friday, Sept. 14, vce ap ay genta teen Aloe cacy aed of the eae It|clearness and impatient, well un- 
rean battlefields. It is labor's moth-| at 12 noon, at the Federal Court, sey operations were “too terrified|was to Wene’s “great credit,” it derstood simplicity in this gather- 
ers and wives who have kept vigil|in the Post Office Building, New};, testify in the open for fear of|added, that he turned. the offer|ing of women who have taken the 
at home, while the Korean adven-| Haven, Conn.. personal or political reprisals or down flat without even having it|lead in the fight to end the sense- 
ture has caused more than 80,000) point I of the brief states! financial ruin,” "| explained. lessness of war. 

battle casualties on Korean sail) Cyeen “should not have been sum- ‘The committee did not explain}. The report noted that Gov. Al-| The sense of the meeting was 
. . . Since the Korean war began} marily adjudged guilty of con- its reference to “important gov-|fted E. Driscoll, the Republican/ perfectly summarized, and ad- 
war profiteering and price inflation|/ tempt in the presence of the|e:nmental circles.” But other state.|govermor, received a heavy vote| vanced, by the dramatic highlight 
have lifted life's necessities out of} Court for frankly stating his fu- eeiabe te the report referred to New|in Hudson County which “has al-|of the night, the reading by Miss 


ordinary reach, but profits of the|+ re intention not to pfod Ss ( ! ; | — 
. # ) produce the ways been_overwhelmingly Dem-)Buelah Richardson of her historic 
large business interests are today| financial records for the past five yg A ranges lang a —— ocratic.” poem, “A Black Woman Speaks 

of White Womanhood of White 


the higest in our history . . . Labor) years of the American Committee : “There i tr aoc 4 
- Is against ‘ie —o sag ye for Protection of Foreign Born,” sees herman oa ~~ ws sddod “tint ction ~ pct. Supremacy of Peace.” 
ee tes ot tire era lt M5 oo ome records — _ influence extends to Newark and/| thing to do with having that vote The taut silence erupted into 4 
eel Biers | Co | materia to the investigation ©!) other political beilwicks.” swing away from Were. tumultive appreciative elevation 
= was » ~,__|the Grand Jury and he was never} Noting that Zwillman has “craft- . las this searing masterpiece—too 
pulsory arbitration, undermines} ..¥ed with a subpoena for them. |: oung that Gwuiman nas Cra sti aie tlie phe “ee 
ek aki ene a Por ofthe tet aes tlio ho ea ipo aD) oe ge 
, " oR a | t = ith 
eiiaber tebe alae bisaeh. "Green should not have been ad-/early July, the committee said time eporta ions - | “If you will fight with me than 
ing. Labor is against war... We judged in contempt of the grand/does not permit a “full develop- Mieiea 4 take my hand ~ 
are against war because there is|J'Y for failing to produce, ot/ment of these aspects of the in- (Continued from Page 4) and the hand of ‘Rosa Ingram, 
no need for war! . . . Labor on make an honest effort to produce, vestigation.” The committee ex-|the fascist-minded men in Wash- and Rosalee McGee, 
this, its traditional holiday, dedi-|the books and records of the Bail! pires tomorrow. ington. But the Justice Depart-| and as we set about our plan 
cates its all for peace.” Fund of the Civil Rights Con-| The committee said Zwillman’s|ment continues its harassment of| let our wholehearted fight be: 
% | gress of New York, which he did|“known investments” in such legiti-| non-citizens, jailing them daily| Peace in a world where there 
i. | not have, and could make no se-|mate businesses as the Barium/under the thought control provi-| is equality.” 
Duck Hunting fallo _— to ion rey from Steel Corp., and a New Jersey|sions of the McCarran Act. Raids} The ovation was the pledge to 
For 36 Days snag a fail; a. see wed "aa cigaret vending machine firm are conducted regularly along the go back to the. neighborhoods and 
: , | pt tor tailing fe produce the/ total at least $1,100,000. It said) waterfront. Honest hard-working] redouble the fight. 
ALBANY.—Duck hunters  will/ Same material and with reference|this is “substantially greater” than foreign seamen are arrested in The imweesiina cet the tone 
have 36 days to do their shooting| to which Judge Ryan had al- investments of Frank Costello,| droves. They are taken to Ellis with « tee cee Gh ss 
in New York State this year.. The ready refused to find Green's} New York’s underworld boss and Island, quizzed about their poli- winedic "Olt aak ek Che! daw nce 
Conservation Department an-_| identical previous conduct con-}Zwillman’s “intimate friend.” tics and trade union affiliation. If Sdn thee leceeleliliatle chs. age 
nounced that the Federal Fish and/| temptuous. ) It said that Zwillman, like Cos-|they are suspected of being anti- ss bo baby! thie AS Ee not 
Wild Life Service has fixed the} The brief sums up “that the/tello, “exercises his influence in|fascist they are held for deporta- rae ail pie iliwd to the ichild 
season virtually the same as last|conclusion reached by Judge! New Jersey in a manner that makes|tion. Today more than 800 for- q Lue) saeiiiedde | to -thael- tha, 
year—from Oct. 19 to Nov. 5, and| Ryan was and is correct and/|detection almost impossible.” eign born seamen are held prison- st $n ili Ak nicnlon ‘all aves 
' from Dec. 7 to Dec. 24. should have been followed by| “He makes it a practice never to/er in a special detention pen on ‘he ; ee 4” Pp eras P . 
- — . | Judge 'McGohey -d there Record attend any public function and hejthe island. . 7 eee wes crestded- te 
it iffer out | avoi j i ji { in 
| nothing new or different about|avoids wherever possible having} A new crusade against this op- the. Bodied tiitnressnt: Peace 


the situation as it was presented/his name appear openly in any|pression is -awakening. It. is the BOE, ge 
to him.” financial transaction.” crusade in support of Rep. Adolph Chorus of Brooklyn. This is a 


Camp 


: 5 o| The - id Zwill . Sabath’s bill in Congress (HR-|neighborhood group which prac- 
U N | | rT VY The brief requests that the two; ‘he - report = sat willman es 3) ne er ve en ae tises every. Priday, fitting new 


judgments of contempt be re-| seems to have turned to politics 
= we-ebaam Wesel versed and that Abner Green/|on a rather impressive scale,” but|Repeal of the McCarran Act is|words to old masterpieces, orig- 
inating totally new songs for 


ALL ACCOMMODATIONS should be released. it added that his reasons for do-| absolutely necessary not only for ' 
ing so “are quite obscure.” protection of the rights of the for-|peace, and performing folk clas-— 


) No Tipp a ut . 
$43. je thee . It reported a “strong chance”|eign born but to protect the li-|sics with the meaning of peace. 
| Fittingly, there was one man in 


‘ J - berti f all Ameri ; 
(cog. ede Japan’s Premier that the ex bootlegger helped de- berties of a mericans Ba i ensemble ak aaa oe 
i tL V ; | ° great hand. . 
Camp Closing September 9th eaves for Frisco Labor Day Greetings The aulnetk @ ih cual 


Group Rates Excepted for Week TOKYO.-—State Department! | ae ete 
Outstanding Books on Labor Greatly Reduced roots, touch was emphasized by 
the reading of messages from the 


| 


of September shee fo th, 1951 | stooge Prime Minister Shigeru Yo- 
nd ons. Someing | shida left Friday with two plane'{ OUTLINE POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAS. women of Kiadsbridee, of York- 


Excetient Social Program | | : 
for inlormasion ane reservations =f loads of delegates and their assist- hy William Z. Foster orig. $5.00 NOW $3.99 [i ville, Prospect Avenue—and from 


Call AL.5-6960 or 6961 
other parts of the country as well 


Room G10, 1 Union Square ‘ants for the Washi oe | 
SOS gis Neraness. desis confenen i 4, | THEFUR AND LEATHER WORKERS UNION. . fone Pau ee 


Office Open Daily 9:30 - 7:00 ©.M. #/ Japanese peace conference in San: 3 i 
Saturday 9:30 to 1:00 P.M. aR aeintune: by Philip Foner orig. $5.00 NOW $2.79" [i cratulations. ‘Refreshments were — 
| . on the house, with huge birthday 


_ | LABOR FACT BOOK No. 10 orig. $2.00 NOW $1.59 [| cakes donated by members of the 
BENDING CROSS by Ray Ginger Bakers Union. 


Halois Moorehead was a vigor- 


orig. $5.00 NOW 98c ous chairman hitting at key cur- 


rent events for amalysis and action. 


ENJOY GLORIOUS Sale Will Continue thru September 8 Setvcchesti iliee:” thas sihetliedwe 
20% to 80% discount on books, pamphlets were Mrs. Eslande Goode Robe- 
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sts High-Quality Accommodations and Food ; 
Boating — Dancing — Sporis ; reser: ae =a —_— ) | One sweet little girl who came 


PRT TS : 
Shalt: eS A Vacation You'll Always Remember with her mother went up and 
? Make Reservations at down the aisles, almost as a poig- 


f posses JOINT COUNCIL — WA 4-6600 | , nant reminder to all that the fight 
or Direct at White Lake, N. Y. 350 : is to see that bombs never rain 
—— down where children play—any 


children. 
The voice’ of the women of. 


off ri al ii M @ ua re rf ry | P| wa : America was heard this night say- 


ing “No more killing!” It is being 
heard. 
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| I Frecubtcstaeuinueeeemsmcentenaneeetemee ce , Korean war broke out to May, 
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oan nen thing but cafeteria style meals). : j : 
@ ie Seb Carter bate. call on wes First president of the National 
Labor Union was William H. 
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In loving memory of 
MURIEL GLASS 

Comrade, fighter and friend §\ - 
September 1, 1949 
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Bronx Youth 
Set Up Peace 
Beachhead 
The = of youth, in the cam- 
paign for cease-fire and peace was 
“Shown by a group of about 50 
-young people in the Bronx last Sun- 


day, who distributed several thou- 
sand peace leaflets at the Pelham 


Bay Station of the IRT and collect- | 


ed signatures for a giant cablegram 
to Gen. Ridgway. 


Later, about 30 of the youths, 


feeling there were not enough | 


— 


Ss 
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223 E. 14th sit 


BEAUTY PARLOR 


Monty tome beocty KEM TONE 


_ THE MODERN MIRACLE WALL PAINT 


Kem-Tone is your evistanding 
value where fine home decoretion 
is desired and where the extreme 


washablility ef Super Kem-Tone is 
not required. FOR ECONOMY, FOR. 


BEAUTIFUL FLAT MATTE GAL. 


FINISH, KEM-TONE tS THE *9 98 
CHQICE OF MILLIONS! 


also”; 
SUPER KEM-TONE $4.98 gal. 


SUNRISE SUPPLY CO. 


747 E, 180th St., Bronx 
FO 1-2342 


Shopper’ S Guide 


Electrolysis 


- IT’S SO INEXPENSIVE 
to Rid Yourselt otf Unwanted 
s Hair Forever! 


PITTI III iiitiiiiirirririrrrrrrrrirrrrrrrT Te 


or body. Privacy. Sensationa) ! 
8 acw methods. Quick results. Men also 
§ treated. Free consultation. 
BELLETTA ELECTROLYSIS 
110 West S4th St. (adj. Saks) 
Suites 1101-1102 @ LO §$-4218 


Florists 
ae ot epaosecen 


SFLOWERS: 


SAND FRUIT BASKETSe 


ib Delivered Anywhere @ 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flowers 
 -@ GR 3-8357 ¢$ 
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Records i 
™w Vow Available! ! 
THE HAMMER SONG 
BANKS OF MARBLE 


Sung by THE WEAVERS 

10” Unbreakable Record 
Send $1.00 (includes postage and 
handling). or. pick up at the 


UNION SQUARE 1.USIC SHOP 


27 Union Square West 
ny. & BMY. 


insur anee 
tae eaten 
—— 


CARL yAt KR. 


BRODSKY 


. AN kinds of insurance including sate- 
mobile, fire, life, compersation, ete 


799 Broadway GR 5-3826 
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Moving and Storage 
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MOVING @ STORAGE 


FRANK GIARAMITA 
13 E. 7th St. GR 7-2457 


gear Srg@ Ave. 


EFFICIENT @ RELIABLE 
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Opticians and ( Uptometrists 


‘UNITY OPTICAL CO. | 


152 FLATBUSH AVE. 
Near Atiantic Ave. — Our Only Office 


ELI ROSS, oe 
Fel. NEwvine 8-9160 | 


GOLDSTEIN’S| 


_ people contacted yet, spontane- 
‘ously hopped on the bus to Orch- 
lard Beach or got into several cars, 


“'and held out peace streamers 


along the way. | 

Groups of youths at Fordham 
Road and Third Ave. and Fordham 
Road and Southern Blvd. who cir- 
cularized the crowds coming from 
the Bronx Park with another 10,- 
000 leaflets. 

The youths reported a tremen- 
dous favorable response, including’ 


people who came up and offered | 


to help. 
At Fordham Road and Jerome|"* 
Ave., six police cars tried to inter-|— 


fere. They singled out the Negro 
youths for attack, and they asked 
for draft cards. The youths refused 
lito be intimidated however. 

Leaflets 


(nw CC tS 


distributed by 


the 


° a 
youths Sunday in the four boruoghs 
totaled over 50,000 and over 700 
signatures were collected on the 
cablegram. 

Further actions include a call to 
all youth to join a citywide peace 
caravan being held this Thursday 


by county peace councils and or-} 


ganizations. 


18 MILLION WOMEN WORK 

In 1950 there were about 18 
million women workers in the U.S. 
About half were married and over 
half were 35 years or over. 


RURAL SCHOOL WAGE 


In the academic year, 1950-51, 


rural teachers averaged only $2,- 
200 a year or just about $42 a 
week. 
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FURNITURE 
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SEE IT MADE! 
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si? signing-making upholstered 
eee ond wood furniture for the 
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assures you satisfaction at 


169 E. 33rd $ 
thurs. till 8: a 


sensible prices. 
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45 E. Sih St. 
wed. till 8:30 
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know-how of experience 


? 


with youth’s modern ovt- 


artistic, ef 
Modern® 
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look. 


FURNITURE 


INTERIOR DECORATORS: len of your profession come to Artistic 


Modern to create homes of beauty and comfort. 


Why not you? 


THE WORKER, 
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NEGRO WAGES LOW | 


Ninety-seven percent of Negroes 


Page 15. 
are in families with incomes under 
$2,000 a year. 
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| HAMILTON BEACH CLEANER 


Voted best and most efficient 
INDEPENDENT CCNSUMER ORGANIZATION 


Reg. Price $74.95. 
Complete with 


Special $49.95 


all attachments 
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BU 4-2988 


Office: 960 ROGERS AVE. 
Res; 2518 TILDEN AVE. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Expressing 


BUSSIE BROTHERS 


Insured MOVING and STORAGE 
Local and Long Distance 


We buy and sell 
new and used 
furniture and: 

bric-abrac 


— 


MORRIS NEWMAN 


AUTO RADIATOR 
WORKS 


CORES 


Made on 


Premises 


- 
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Overheated Radiators 
Cleaned and Repaired 
724 E. llth ST. AL 4- 
New York City 6694 


exES, EXAMINED EYE EXERCISER 


~ PARKWAY MONUMENTS 


1740 WASHINGTON AVENUE 
(near 174th St.) Bronx, New York. 


MR. N. & G. MALISDORF 


LU 3-6461 


INTERRACIAL couple desperately need 2 


APP. 500-acre farm, 


CGIry BLICKER FARM, 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
Vector Laboratories 


217 THIRD AVENUE e@ GR 38-7686 
New York 8, N. f. 


Sales — Installation — Service | 


| 


ee 


——_— - 


IN QUEENS 
Complete Optical Service 
Eyes Examined Glasses Fiited 


IRVING B. KARP 


Optometrist 
89-08—164 St. (opp..Macy’s) Jamaica 
Oper Mon.. Wed. Fri, 4:30 AM tet Pm 
tues. Sat 9°30 te A — OL &-2052 


Thurs 


fave your eyes 

examined oy 4a 

competent oculist 
™“.D. 


UNION SQ. 
OPTIGAL & JEWELRY CO. 


147: Fourth Ave. (Bank Bidg.) Roem 319 
N. Shaffer - Wm. Vogel — GR 7- iaiel | 


ne 


Classified Ads 


APARTMENT WANTED 


NEWLY- WED interracial couple desperately 
need apartment anywhere, any size, to 
$55, will repair. Box 308, Daily Worker. 


to 7-room apartment, rent secondary. 
Call AC 2-6576 after 7 p.m., _at wits end. 


al eel 


FURNISHED ROOM TO RENT 


od —— — 


NICE furnished ‘front room. separate en- 
trance, single girl. Telephone GR 3- 
3557. 123 Second Ave. Apt. No. 2, near 
ith St. 


EMPLOY MENT WA 


ANTED 


PRACTICAL Infant and Baby Nurse, con- 
service for one! « 


genial, help generally. 
week or more. Experienced. good refer- 
Reasonable rates. GL 3-1395. 


FOR SALE 
PORTABLE TYPEWRITERRated Best 
Independent Consumer Research Orgn. 
Reg. $94.50 plus $5.87 Fed. tax. Spec. 


$88.70 plus $5.87. Standard Brand Dist. 
143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th St.). 


GR 3-7819. 
MUST SELL, leaving: 9-inch Portable TV, 


ences. 


ee 


SERVICES 


we 


ee —_—-——— 


(Painting) 


PAINTING and decorating by Zeke. anvy- 
where in city. Comradely service. Call 
NA 8-5344 or ES 7-1451. 


(Upholstery ) 


SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
your home Reasonable Furniture re- 
paired. slipcovered, reupholstered Com- 

radely attention Mornings 9-i HYacinth 


TRUCKS TO HIRE 


ee — ———— a 


MOVING, STORAGE, many satisfied read- 
ers. Low rates. Call Ed Wendell JE 6-8000 


——_ — ee ee —- 


IMMIE’S PICKUP SERVICE. small jobs, 
shortest notice. City, beach, country. 
Call UN 4-7707. : 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
PAYABLE [IN ADVANCE 


RATES: 
Daily per line Weekend 


needs slight repair, cheap, Stenotype 


machine and course $35. Desoto 48 Taxi, 


$110. HY 8-1934. 


i —— 


to settle estate in 


(For Personal Ads) 
1 insertion ... 40¢ 
3 consec. insert 30c 
7 consec. insert 25c 


Mass. '% mile off Merritt Parkway, route 
15, whole or part. R. Mahan RD, South- 
bridge. : 


COUNTRY BOARD 


N. Y. Forget the alarm clock!—go, rus- 
tic. Barn dances. Swim, sports, food 
galore. Artistic rooms. Children *'2 rate 
to 12. Booklet.’ Tel, Callicoom «32i°-J :2. 


Jeffersonville, | 


(For Commercial Ads) 

Six words constitute one tine 
Minimum charge — @ lines 
DEADLINES: 

For the Daily Worker: 

Previous day at | p.m. 

1. For Menday’s issue - Friday 3 p.m. 

For The (Weekend) Worker: . 
Previous Wednesday at 6 p.m. 
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atantete Ceall Really (RC OPENS PUBLIC CAMPAIGN 
Unionists Call Rall | TO SAVE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Open air rallies in New York concert in Harlem, sctiaaion 
City on Sept. 7 and 8 protesting of new Crisis Papers by Howard 


/ ; ‘ | oe the Smith Act arrests and the Fast and other literature and the 
; | ) ‘ : denial of bail, will touch off the formation of a net-work of broad 
ae nation-wide one month Civil anti-Smith Act committees are 


Rights Congress campaign to being prepared to arouse the 
preserve the Bill of Rights. majority of American people to 


House parties, “Patterson new struggles in defense of 
; Rallies” a Peekskill anniversary threatened democratic rights. 


‘The ab mass meeting in Alena of r cua union leaders arrested June 20 for 
teaching and writing in al!eged violation of the Smith Act was announced this week when p 
20 leaders of AFL, independent and CIO unions joined in emphasizing the importance of 8 AV E 
the rally in preserving free speech 4, tion of the Communist leaders at;be of the utmost importance to 


and trade union rights in America. 
The rally will ‘et held on Sept. Foley Square. the labor movement. Alex Sirota, 


: business manager of the United . | . 
Go’ St Among ‘the speaken|, VICTOR RABINOWITZ, one)Fumiue, Worken, CO, sod] oH nate POR bate 
will be William Hood, Negro of the attorneys representing the cal 905, ~ ech tm of P anim rf | ay Cc @- 


leader who is secretary of Local|187 labor leaders, said that a re-| AFT, declared in a joint statement: 
600, U. A. W., the-world’s largest quest was being sent to Attorney|“If labor does not unite in de- 


trade union local: Ben Gold, inter- y : 
a? . | General McGrath askin that he SERIES Sn ee Se Se schon 2 
national president of the Fur and 6 ERS Se 
ae “— 


support the labor petition for a 
Leather Workers Union; William rehearing. ‘The petition filed be- 


L. Patterson, executive secretary : 
of the Nation’) Civil Rights Con-|! fore the Supreme Court holds that 


gress; Halois Moor head, executive oo. bn spel ty : the Je of ss oe ERR 3S | : 2 
secretary of the American Women Ini ae b RRS “kt 1 ae Pk ae . ® Build *“R 1 Smith Act Co ittees”’ 
for Peace; Howard Fast, interna-}-"" ; ty the . is Pe special) & COS = * epeal omit ct — 
importance to the trade unions. ee ee il 
tionally known novelist and Harry "Po" the°aeeaion scale th) ler Everywhere, 
Y-l virtual extinction of the ‘clear and Se Be oe * stants : 

"Trade union protest to the Smith present danger’ doctrine which has . ae Ol ee Protect Constitutional Rights of the 
Act mounted when attorneys for|shielded the trade union movement es se Communists, 
187 AFL, independent and CIO, from arbitrary and tyrannical re- ae an § 
unions announced further steps in |straints upon the exercise of First - & Demand a Supreme Court Re-Hearing 
their effort to .get the Supreme|Amendment liberties. . . . This ae yy 
Court to hold a rehearing on the|decision will Agropseg the labor ie Yr | _ of the Smith Act D ecision. 
constitutionality of the Smith Act.|movement. . . . It is a forerunner me oS Defend Bill of Rights 14th, = 15th 
by the 187 trade. unionists ja unions. .. . oe Amendments, 


all parts of the country asking that} Many of the signers of the peti- Poe 
the Supreme Court again review|tion to the Supreme Court have) a _ @ Save Right to Sp eak for Peace. 


the issues involved in the convic-'declared, the St. Nicholas rally to | | : - | 
Outlaw the KKK, Abolish Jimcrow and 
fense of trade union victims of the Anti-Semitism. 


Smith Act, if it does not unite to Pa 
| repeal the act, itself, the time may © Fight for FEPC Laws Everywhere. 
iN a not be far removed when the Su- : / 


preme Court's Smith Act decision, 
will be used to completely destroy 


: The / Clear and ~ resent ‘the right to strike and picket.” 
| . The mass meeting, concentrat- CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 
| sstehelstatatplalaitetet state ts ata chetat ae Oa ae RS MS 
Danger’ to Labor — as — RAISE E $50, 000 


Attend the bABR AND PEOPLE’S 
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oui Your Shop or Comsiaianity? 


Demand the Reversal of thie Supreme Court’s = s — 
Smith Act Decision—which today threatens -. Poe Cooeocccccccoccs 
the rights of all labor. | een a ae 
® Defend Louis Weinstock, former secretary. \) = a A $30,000 Defense Fund for 
treasurer, N. ¥. District Council 9, Painters (| «sa > 
Union, A, F. L. — and victim of the Smith Act. >} aw 4 Civil Rights 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 .) Mee, | | MRS. ROSALEE McGEE, Honorary Chairman 


ST. NICHOLAS ARENA we Sooeoeccoceocecs 
be West 66th St., New York City GOLD 


> 8:00 P. M. Admission 50c (tax included) ing on the defénses of Louis Wein- CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 


stock, former secretary-treasurer of 


Speakers: District Council 9, Painters Union, | 23 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 

William Hood Halois Moorhead ‘founders of the National Maritime 

Secretary, Ford Local 600, Exec. Sec. Amer. Women for Union, CIO, will be the first of a 

United Auto Workers, CIO Peace Former Bus. Agent, series to be held in the defense 
Local 144, Building Service of the 17 men and women charged , 

Ben Gold | Empl. Union, AFL — the Smith Act indictment “The outstandin® play on a contemporary theme now before the public.” 

International President ) with teaching, writing and speak- DAILY WORKER : , ae 
Fur & parse: Workers Union Howard Fast ing, who were recently ccna a in For Friday and Sunday Only All Tickets $1. 

| internationally famous author New York. The overt act charged , 
Wm. L. Patterson | Ww gy Pit NEW Pee INC. PRODUCTION | 
Harry Sacher against Weinstock is that he taught 
Executive Secretary Y + a class in American labor history 


National CRC _ Noted labor attorney at the Jefferson School, while the|: RB ARN ARD RUBIN’S 


‘Tickets Available: os crime alleged against Lannon is ae PS Se 
TRADE UNION COMMITTEE TO DEFEND LOUIS WEISTOCK io he wrote an article on the 70th o. 3 ee 
_ 80 East 11th St., Room 545, N.Y.C. 3, GRamerey 5-6555 irthday of Willidm Z. F oster, “The Candy Story 
| ae “CONSPIRACY” | Directed by HERB FANK 


x 3rd Mek One of thé earliest known: con- Performances Now at 
spiracy charges was leveled at a BRIGHTON BEACH COMMUNITY CENTER 


5 FIVE" In MUSIC... RIMSKY-KORSAKOV ° BOROn “SPECTACULAR” ’ 
—Her, Trib. | Zroup of bakers’ servants in 1349. 3200 Concy Island Avenue (‘corner BMT-Brighton Beach Station) 
Performances Every Friday, Saterday and Sunday 


“MAGNIFICENT” The workers were indicted in Lon- : CURTAIN RISES 8:30 P. M. SHARP 


~Times ee * « 

don, England, 4or “conspiring Phone Nightingale 6-9814 from 5 to 8 p.m. for reservations and information _ 
among themselves that they would regarding reduced rates for theatre patties for fund taising purposes’ - 
< i ; 


not work for their masters except SATURDAY: ADMISSION $1.20 and $1.80; f i 


pra Deer aay : _" treble the _— SPECIAL LABOR DAY PERFORMANCE 8:30 p. m. MONDAY 
4 ‘ , (ES I OT NS ARN SO eh CNR RH RN SNS RN ACRE NNN AT SEES MSIE _ - 
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ABOR DAY, 1951, marks little 
of recent progress by the 
workers worthy of celebration. Not 


‘since the historic 1882 parade 
through Union Square that in- 
— the holiday, was the: first Mon- 

y of September as cheerless for the 
workers of America. | 

Stating the brutal trath that way may 
not add to holiday gaiety. But it must 
be faced frankly if the trade unions are 
to see their tasks and resume a forwerd 
march. 

There will be statements and oratory 
aplenty to picture the workers of Amer- 
ica as the most envied in the world. 
But the real effect of such talk will only 
be to cover up the losses suffered by 
America’s workers in recent years and 
the great new dangers facing them. 

If dues-payments on record were a 

measure of union strength (now at 
more than 16,000,000); if multi-million 
dollar union treasuries, vast real estate 
holdings, the number of full timers em- 
ployed by unions and the number of 
wage contracts on file, were the measure 
of labor strength, then it would, indeed, 
seem that American labor has reached 
a tremendous level of power. In that 
respect it is certainly a very long way 
off from the days of Peter McGuire, 
founder of the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and the “father” of Labor Day. 


SEPTEMBER 2, 1951 


‘ . 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


As McGuire's own diary and record 
of activities showed, he had to do his 
work; on nickels and dimes and often 


walked from town to town to carry out 
his obli 


tions as a union officer. 
But the earlier labor movement made 


up for its weaknesses and poverty by 
a greater militancy, sincerity, self-respect 
‘and independent workingclass 
within its leadership and active corps. 
This was true even as late as World 
War I days, despite the generally con- 
_servative nature of the American labor 
_ movement of earlier days. 


spirit 


The corrup- 
tive influences of Wall Street imperial- 
ism had not yet taken full effect. 

The real measure of labor strength 
is how effectively it is used in the in- 
terest of the working class. If we put 
the question that way, we get an en- 
tirely different picture. The latest ex- 
ample to drive that point home was ]a- 
bors experience on the issue of price 
control, An overwhelming majority in 
Congress cynically and callously ignored 
the demand for real price control voiced 
by the millions who today pay union 
dues. Congress wi out what little 

rice control was still possible under the 
ormer law. The labor movement ‘com- 
manded a far greater influence and re- 
spect even from its enemies, when it 


had only half the membership of today. 

Last January the weakness of the la- 
bor movement was dramatized by the 
top labor leaders themselves when they 
staged their “walkout” from the Wage 
Stabilization Board and other war agen- 
cies. In their joint statement they com- 
plained that despite the endorsement of 
the war program by the trade unions 
(their officials, that is) the supposed Ia- 
bor-management partnership in the war 
economy program is a fraud because 
every government agency is run by big 
business executives and that they, the 
labor leaders, are only being “used for 
window dressing.” 

The fact that the labor leaders re- 
turned to the war machinery’s fold in 
the same “window-dressing” role, with- 
out the slightest concession and a worse 
price “control” bill in the bargain, should 
only illustrate that even the very con- 
servative friends of capitalism in the la- 
bor movement are held in contempt 
by the rulers of the country. And the 
more these labor leaders do to render 
the workers paralyzed and ineffective, 


* the less inclined are the powers that be 


to give concessions to the workers, or 
even to their conservative labor leaders. 

Four years have passed since the Taft- 
Hartley &aw was enacted. But as far 


.- 
SECTION 2 


as the official labor movement is con- 
cerned there is less activity for the law’s 


repeal today than any time since its 


enactment. And in recent months inter- 
pretations of the National Labor Board 
and thé courts have validated and sharp- 
ened some of the most dangerous clauses 
in that law. 

More recently came another frank ad- 
mission of the greatly weakened polit- 
ical status of the trade unions, when the 
AFL Executive Council complained that 
the Democrats ignore labor in the selec- 
tion of candidates. In desperation, the 
AFL council advised its affiliates to “sit 
out” elections where neither party of- 
fers a candidate labor can support: 

Not a single one of labors post-war 
legislative objectives has been won. A 
Fair Employment Practices Bill which 
had the united backing of labor, Negro 
and church organizations since 1945, is 
as far away from passage as ever. 

Perhaps the clearest indication of the 
surrender character of the policy of the 
top labor leaders, is their abandonment 


of the century-old principle of unionism 


that the workers must strive for a steadi- 
ly RISING living standard. That was 
scrapped when the representatives of the 
controlling trade union bureaucracy of 
the CIO and AFL in the WSB, agreed 
to tie wages to the governments cost 
of living index. Business Week, the 
voice of the employers, welcomed this 
(Continued on Magazine Page 6) 
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Picture Highlights of the Year 


Some labor highlights of the year are shown 
in a photo selection by Federdted Press. Soaring 
prices led to demonstrations and buyers’ strikes, 
The Packinghouse Workers Union led the fight 
to smash through the wage freeze (photo, top left 
shows children at one of the union's rallies). One 
of the few civil rights victories was winning the 
freedom of four of the Trenton Six Negroes. 


striking communications worker (photo, lower 
left) discovered. The strike was later won. John 
L. Lewis (below) was star speaker at the celebra- 
tion of the Detroit United Auto Workers Ford 
Local 600, where he said war was not inevitable 
and called for united labor action. As Labor Day 
approached, eyes were fixed on Kaesong in the 
hope that a truce would see the end of the war 
in Korea, one of whose victims is shown. 
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Ripples of the Wave! 
Danville, Va., and Topeka, Kan., get — 
their first Negro ballplayers. Here is the 


story of the never-ending fight for democ- 
oe k 
racy on the diamond... . 


By LESTER RODNEY 


W THEN the Brooklyn Dodgers 
climaxed the long campaign 
for baseball democracy by signing 
Negro players in 1947, they really 
started something. The ripples of 
the wave of simple democracy and 
sportsmanship reach out in many di- 
rections, arid sometimes collide headon 
with jimcrow in places where people 
have said “it could never happen, you'll 
never see a mixed team.” 

A few weeks ago in Danville, Virginia, 
a 20-year-old player named Percy Mil- 
Jer, Jr., a home town lad, was signed 
to a contract with the Danville Leafs of 
the Class B Carolina League. This made 
history, because Miller is a Negro. 


The youngster graduated from high 
school in June after starring in base- 
ball, football and basketball, and went 
onto the Danville Stars, local Negro 
semi-pro team. He was batting .375 and 
playing a beautiful outfield when Dan- 
ville grabbed him. ; y 

The Carokina League includes /the 
following cities which will now get their 
first glimpse of democracy on. the ball- 
field: J 

Danville, Va.; Burlington, Winston 
Salem, Durham, Fayetville, Greensboro, 
Reidsville and Raleigh, all in North 
* Carolina. 


The first night Miller appeared in 
the Leaf’s lineup, there was a turnout 
of 1,784, about double the normal at- 
tendance. Among them were 600 Ne- 
gro fans, compared to the usual 50 to 
75. He marked his debut with a single 
that drove in the first two runs and 
‘sent Danville off to a 5-4 victory over 
Durham as the crowd went wild. 

The reaction to the signing of Miller 
was not unanimous in the Virginia town, 
but the majority were for it. A reporter 
for the local paper said several people 
were mailing their season tickets back 
in “objection.” 

But the mass reacton at League park 
was one_of overwhelming approval, 
taking up the slight attendance loss of 
these racists many ‘times over. The 
stands, white and Negro alike, gave 
young Miller a great hand, not only 
the first time he came up, but every 
time therafter to make sure everyone 


knew how they stood. 
a 


ANOTHER “RIPPLE OF THE 
WAVE” of baseball democracy comes 
._ from Topeka, Kan., from where a 
‘Worker’ reader sends along some dope 
on that citys first Negro ballplayer, 
plus an interesting article in the Topeka 
Daily Capital on the same subject. 
The players name is Solly Drake, 
hailing from Little Rock, Ark., and he 
was tried out for the Topeka team at 
spring training. Topeka is in the West- 
ern Association, Class C. The other 
teams in that league are Enid, Okla.; 
Fort Smith, Ark.; Hutchinson, Kan.; 


Joplin, Mo.; Moskogee, Okla.; St. Jo- 
sephs, Mo. and Salina, Kan. 

With this composition, there Was a 
lot of conjecture about how Drake would 
“get along.” Drake, a serious young 
man, made it clear he wanted just a 
chance to make good on his own merits 
and move on to a higher rung in the 
baseball ladder. He insisted on that 
chance and was not to be easily dis- 
couraged. 

When the team moved into Enid for 
a pre-season exhibition game* the ten- 
sion was high. Drake, playing the sun- 
field, lost a fly ball. A vicious riding 
came his way from racists in the stands, 
not from all, but from plenty. At bat, 
Drake didn’t get a hit, and his last time 
up was hit in the leg with a fast pitch 
and limped going down to first while 
the Rankinites hooted. 

Other players on the Topeka team 
didn’t like it. They called vociferous en- 
couragement to Drake and some of 
them waved their hands disgustedly to- 
ward the hooting fans to show what 
they thought of them. 

That night, according to Dick Snider, 
Topeka Daily Capital sports editor, an 
official of the Enid club, possibly a bit 
in his cups, stopped player-manager 
Butch Nieman of Topeka in the lobby 
and started chatting about the game. 
When he got to the part about Drake 
having been hit in the leg, he said, 
“That . . . couldn't skip the rope and 


he? He'll lear in a hurry not to stand 
in’ there against our pitchers.” 

Nieman shot over to the official, 
jabbed him in the chest with a quick 
moving finger. “Listen,” he said, “You 
can tell your pitchers this and pass it 
around the rest of the league. If the 
throw at him, or anyone else, welll 
start laying that ball down the first base 
line and running over whoever tries to 
field it. Those pigcherstof yours won't 
look too cute with a mouth full of shoes 
and spikes.” 

Drake has had a rough time of it. 
He’s had to eat meals on the bus when 
he couldn’t go inside jimcrow restaurants 
with his teammates. Some _ southern 
“fans” never have let up on their vile, 
cowardly shouts from the seats. 

He fielded well, ran fast and hit a 
solid .3840, in brief, developed into a 
rattling good ballplayer. The Topeka 
fans in the great majority cheered him 
on, as did plenty of fans in all the stops. 
The players are ready to back him_up 
right down the line, his best friend on 
the team being rookie pitcher Bob 
Hickman from Texas just’ to show that 
geography doesn’t tell the whole story. 

Speaking about the racist fans, Drake 
commented: 

“Sure sometimes I get mad at what 
they say and do. But most of the time 
I'm amazed that grown people could 
act the way some of them do and say 
what they say. But... I'll be all right.” 


a” 


get out of the way of that one, could © 
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Her Life Was a Cavalcade 


Of Modern America 


By MILTON HOWARD ae | 
WHEN FREDERICK ENGELS, co-founder with Karl Marx 

of scientific socialism, came to the United States in 1893, Mother | 

Bloor could easily have met him and talked with him. She was 


then 32 years old. 


In far-off St. Petersburg, a young Russian student, known as 
wy Vladimir Lenin, was already writing articles whose 
mastery of Marxian social ‘science amazed and 
delighted his fellow-members in the workers’ | 
study circles. Lenin, too, could have met and 
talked with Engels if he had gone, to London. 
What a meeting that would have been for us to 
recall! It would have meant a direct personal 
chain from the towering genius of Marx to our 
own day. | ei, 
The panorama of the modern working class 
movement has hardly encompassed three genera- 
tions. Yet it has already become the banner of — 
one-third of the world’s population. : 

a Whenever I saw Mother Bloor, I always 
thought of how dramatically she demonstrated the sweep of this 
greatest human movement in history, how much of it she had 
seen herself and participated in. Our daily chores make us forget 
the onrush of the tidal wave on which we are moving. When we 
saw Mother Bloor we saw a contemporary of Engels, Marx’s im- 
mortal co-worker. And then we suddenly saw the drama of the 
working class march to Socialism in all its swiftness. 
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AS A YOUNG GIRL, Mother Bloor had talked with the gray 
giant, Walt Whitman, whose keen eyes saw. with bitterness the 
welter of post-Lincoln America, the America that was being raped 
by the corporations. In her contact with Whitman she to--ched 
the America of the mid-nineteenth century where democratic ideal- 
ism still had poetic truth, even though beneath the surface of 
American life the class struggles between the propertied and the 
propertyless sounded their thunder. She was 24 when the fright. 
ened corporations seized the Haymarket Martyrs in 1886 and 
hanged them to break the eight-hour day movement. | 


Later she saw the Rockefellers in 1910 shoot down the miners 
and their children at Ludlow, Colorado. In the universities, the 
professors were teaching “there are no classes in America.” 


Later she saw the post-war trusts, swollen to unprecedented ~ 
power, as warnings to the American working people not ‘to get too 
uppety. They were “flexing their muscles,” as Bob Minor wrote. 
Mother Bloor was right up there, naturally, in the Boston picket 
lines. Her love of America made her a Communist. To her, it 
was the most natural, the most inevitable thing-in the world. 
Shouldn’t the world belong to the people who built it? 


SHE SAW IT ALL and lived it all. She saw many fall away. 
She saw them bought up, hired by that terrible power of the Big 
Money—the three hundred billion dollars. concentrated in the hands 
of the Wall Street mob. She saw the working class wave rise high, 
only to be beaten back, to rise higher in new waves, and then be 
confused and frustrated by false leaders and new illusions. But 
her answer to it was the motto she took from the young Shelley, 
who, at the age of 19, wrote with magnificent lyrical force—“We 
are many, they are few.” That truth she never forgot to teach, 
even though her heart worried sometimes at the pain her people 
might have to endure if the temporary and parasitic wealth of 
Dollar Imperialism deceived them for a while. | | 


Her faith in the people was boundless. They felt iti I once 
saw her standing on 14th St., in New York City, watching the 
crowds with that unforgettable kindness on her face, and a man 
and his two children came up to her bashfully not knowing how 
to ask for what théy wanted. It seems that the young father had 
caught sight of her and wanted his two kids to meet her so they 
could later say they had met Mother Bloor. She was charming 
about it. She clasped the little girl and boy with such unaffected 
warmth that they lost their shyness in a moment. “Aren’t they 
wonderful,” she said to us standing near her. We were thinking 
how wonderful she was, too. pa! 


Maxim Gorky once asked: “Why don’t American writers write 
novels about men like Hearst?” I am afraid that American novel- 
ists up to now have known too little about the inner workings of 
their country to be able to write literature of truth. Except for 
occasional glimpses of social reality, their literature is about their 
own melancholy decay and their own futilities. It is a literature 
of the ringing of hands, when it is not a call. for the massacre 
of the Socialist peoples. We could ask for novels and: art that 
would portray the epic of lives like Mother Bloor’s. What a 


-calvacade of American life that would bel - — 


Her generation was reading Edward Bellamy’s vision of 
Utopian Socialism as if it were a remote dream. But the young 
American girl lived to see the rise of the Socialist giant in the 
USSR, as she saw with deepest joy the upleap of People’s China 


apd the new life in eastern Europe. She saw the working class of 


her own land crack the open shop fortress, and she worked to her 
last days to “merge Socialism with the labor movement.” As a 
founder of the Communist Party, she was scornful of the persecu- 
tions of the political police which jailed her dearest comrades. 
She had seen too many people’s defeats followed by victories to be 
dismayed by the would-be executioners of Marxism. 
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By JOHN PITTMAN 


ME ARTHUR HAYS SULZ- 


berger, publisher of the New 


York Times, told the World Af- 
fairs Institute at Denver Univer- 
sity that he would not believe any- 


thing the Soviet Union had to say until 
that country opened up the Iron Cur- 
‘ain and “let our people talk with their 
people.” Mr. Sulzberger spoke his lit 
tle piece, be it noted, a few days after 
his newspaper had rejected an invita- 
tion of the Soviet semi-Monthly News 


to an interchange of views with the New 
York Times. But this slight inconsis- 


tency aside, it must be admitted that 
Mr. Sulzberger gave voice to a view 
which had become all too popular in 
the United States. This is the view that 
the Soviet Government forbids citizens 
of our country to visit and talk with 
the Soviet people. 


The truth is, as the newspaper Pravda 


pointed out to Britain’s Foreign Minister 
Herbert Morrison concerning that gen- 


tleman’s similar accusation, that delega- 


tions have been visiting the Soviet 
Union since its establishment, that they 
have talked freely with Soviet citizens 
and reported back to their countries 
concerning their experiences and im- 
pressions. But somehow, these reports 
seem to get lost in the pages of big 
newspapers. Anvone would believe that 
today the publishers of the big papers 
in the capitalist countries do not con- 
sider the observations ‘of ‘such delega- 
tions as news fit to print. Although the 
slightest derogation of Soviet life froin 


the most obscure Russophobe seems to, 
merit headlines and lavish space! 


FEAR OF 7 
PEACEFUL. COMPETITION 


_ More than this, the suspicion is grow- 
ing among large sections of our citi- 
zenry that the term “Iron Curtain” is a 
cold war slogan, which the myth-makers 
deem too useful to abandon despite the 
crushing weight of facts to the contrary. 
And _ this suspicion inspires another, more 
alarming suspicion, that the big capital- 
ist countries do not dare engage in 
peaceful competition with the socialist 
country, lest they come off second best 
before the eyes of their citizens. 

For the main impression which every 
delegation of citizens from our country 
has breught back is the desire of both 
the Soviet Covernment and the Soviet 
people for conditions of peaceful co- 
existence with the government and peo- 
ple of the United States. 

This impression was gained by a dele- 
gation of our trade unionists in 1927 
from Joseph Stalin himself. In a reply 
to a direct question from this delegation, 
Stalin said: “I consider that the pres- 
ence of two opposing systems—the Cap- 
italist system and the Socialist system— 


does not exclude the possibility of such 


agreements. I think these agreements 
are possible and adequate in conditions 
of peaceful development. Exports and 
imports are the most suitable ground 
for such agreements .... and the same 
can be said of the diplomatic field. We 
pursue a policy of peace, and are ready 
to conclude non-aggression agreements 
with the bourgeois States. We pursue a 
policy\ of peace, and are ready to sign 
agreements in matters of disarmament, 
going to the extent of doing away with 
regular armies, as we proclaimed in the 
face of the world at the Geneva Con- 
ference.” | 

CIO DELEGATION 

SPIKED SLANDERS 


This sort. of impression has _ been 
brought hack to the United States again 
and again by workers’ and citizens’ deie- 
gations. For instance, a notable dele- 
gation was the one sent by the CIO in 


1945, which was headed by James B. 


Carev, the same Carey who a few 


-menths ago advocated joining fascists 


to fight Communists. This CIO delega- 


tion, it should be recalled, went to the 
Soviet Union in response to a delegation 
- of Soviet trade unionists who had visited 


our country in 1945, toured our indus- 
trial cities and inspected our plants and 
labor conditions. Incidentally, though 
the big press of the United States in 
eneral suppressed the report of this CIO 
wr Mr. Sulzberger should re- 
member that his newspaper did print it 
on May 18, 1946. 

The CIO delegation reported that it 
had been able “to cover an extraordin- 
ary amount of ground during its ‘visit, 
including a trip to Leningrad as well as 
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_ Soviet D 


The ‘Iron Curtain’ is a cold war myth which 


the warmakers deem too valuable to abandon 


despite the crushing weight of the facts that it 


just doesn’t exist. Here is the story of some of 


the recent workers’ delegations that visited the 


Soviet Union and what they found there. 


Moscow, manv visits to different indus- 
trial plants, and countless opportunities 
to meet with Soviet trade unionists and 
to obtain all the information we re- 
quested.” Its report then painstakingly 
details the facts about the life of Soviet 
workers, facts which most of these ClO 
leaders today completely ignore in their 
zeal to outdo the State Department in 
slandering *the Soviet Union. 

But among its main impressions was 
this one: ““The reception we received 
everywhere made a deep impression on 
us, as did the eagerness of all Soviet 
citizens we met to demonstrate their re- 
spect and friendship toward American 
labor and the American people.” 


Indeed, so moved were the members 
of the CIO delegation that they de- 
clared: “This visit has made us more 
determined, as CIO representatives, to 
strengthen our movement's ties with the 
Soviet trade unions, as with the labor 
movements of other countries, and to 
promote closer understanding and co- 
operation between our peoples for en- 
during peace and world prosperity and 
progress.” : 

This was the impression. The fact 
that a number ‘of these CIO delegates 
later grovelled before the _ billionaires, 
went baek on their “determination,” tried 
to split the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, and _ became _ Russophobes, 
merely means that they changed, while 
the facts they saw and_ reported re- 
mained true. : 

But scme people, including Mr. Sulz- 
berger, may say that yes, this may have 
been the case in 1945, but that was 


before the “Iron Curtain” What about 


now? . Indeed, what about now? 
Well, if Mr. Sulzberger were really 
interested in doing something about the 


‘Sats. 


“fron Curtain” myth, instead of leaving 
it untouched as something to talk about. 
his newspaper might have published the 
reports of three delegations of our eciti- 
zens and trade unionists—all made in the 
last year! ) 
FIRST DELEGATION: 
“VISIBLE PROOF” 


That was the visit of 19 of our citi- 
zens to the Soviet Union November and 
December 1950. Nine of the delegates 
were Negroes. Several were workers in 
industrial plants and Joval trade union- 
There was an educator, a lawyer, 
two ministers and a farmer. The indi- 
vidual reports of the members of this 
delegation, who naturally had different 
interests, provide a composite picture of 
Soviet life and institutions which gives 
the lie to every slander coined by Sec- 
retary Acheson’s bright young myth- 
makers. But the overall impression, as 
told by the chairman, Dr. Holland Rob- 
erts of the California Labor School,: is 
this: “The belief that peace will win 
over war is the settled conviction of the 
man in the street. It is responsible for 
the atmosphere of peaceful construction 
which we found throughout our travels 
in the Soviet Union. ... Our Ameri- 
can Peace Delegation was welcomed 
eayerlv wherever we went with flowers, 
banquets and toasts, for we were the 


I 


visible prooof that there is an America 


that stands for peace.” | 

~ Among the trade unionists in this dele- 
gation was a tool and die maker, nem- 
ber Local 453, United Automobile 
Workers of America, CIO; an office 


worker, member Distributive, Processing 


and Office Workers of America; the 
former Vice President of Local 6, Hotel 
and Club Employes, AFL. ‘heir re- 


& 


Soviet workers bidding farewell to 
a delegation of American trade union- 
ists who toured their country. This 
delegation just recently returned to 
America. 


Scotch miners (below) who were part 
of a British delegation to the Soviet 
Union. The Kremlin is in the back- 


ports told of conditions of the Soviet 
workers—conditions which no capitalist 


state wants its own workers to hear 
about, lest they see what thev, too, 
could have—under a socialist system. 


SECOND, DELEGATION: 
NO HEROES HERE 


For the great Mav Davy celebrations 
in the Soviet Union, another delegation 
of U.S. trade unionists had the good 
fortune to receive invitations. _ lowever, 
thev were merely one among many del- 
egations from foreign countries, for more 
than 30 such delegations witnessed the 
great May Day parade in Moseow. In- 
deed, there were so many visitors from 
abroad in the Soviet Union that the. 
newspaper Izvestia referred to a “pil- 
grimage to the land of socialism” by the 
workers of other lands. 


This second delegation of U.S. trade 
unionists also met Soviet citizens of 
everv calling, travelled extensively 
throughout the country, asked whatever 
questions they wished of whomever they 
wished. Thev were 17 men and women, 
Negro and white. And this was their 
impression: 

“Nawhere did we see a single sign of 
war preparations. Everywhere we were 
greeted warmly. Throughout our en- 
tire tour, we found a burning desire for 
peace and friendship with all working 
people and esacaialls with the Amert- 
cans.” | 

Anyone would expect, after Mr. 
Sulzberger’s statement and the harping 
of Acheson, Truman and others on this 
matter of “freedom of travel,” that these 
17 trade unionists would have become 
the heroes of their home towns when 
they returned to the good old U S.A. But 
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Editor of The Worker: 


decade _ later 
United Brotherhood of 


The Fight to 
Keep Seniority 


Chitago 


One of the main things that South 


_ Chicago steelworkers, including the 10 


who were murdered at Republic Steel, 
fought and organized for back iu ‘87 
was seniority: every man’s right to pro- 
motion according to his length of em- 
ployment. Today, seniority at U. S. 
Steel’s huge South Chicago plant is as 
meaningless as one of Truman's cam- 
paign promises. — 

Here’s the way it’s been fouled up: 

Despite the fact that the CIO United 
Steelworkers of America contract with 
United States Steel provides that the 
oldest man on the job gets first chance 


at promotion, heads of Steelworkers Local . 


Union 65, in the South Works here, 
made a deal with the company two 
rears ago that job classifications would 
be the deciding factor. Under that ar- 
rangement, a man in job class 3, for 
example, is barred from biddiag in a 
job open in job class 7 or 8. This, even 
though the class 3 man often has 10 
Or more years’ seniority while the guy 
who gets the promotion has only a couple 
of years in the plant. 


In this way, laborers and men on like 
low paid jobs are kept at that level, 
while Johnnys-come-lately, who are hired 
in from the street at higher classifica- 
tions promote right up the ladder. 

In the structural mill, where I work, 
the biggest group of men are called “ma- 
chine helpers,” and classified at No. 3. 
This classification pays $1.41 an \hour 
and it is only by being given a sixth day 
that these men are able to keep bread 
in their children’s mouths. 


Although cranemen’s, machine opera- 
tors and like jobs, which pay $1.75 are 


posted several times a week as a face~ 


saver for local and International union 
officials, foremen actually select the men 
to be promoted. 


This arrangement enable’s South 
Work’s management to keep the men 
competing with each other instead of 
getting .together to fight the company 
for more money. It also gives the com- 
pany a convenient means of screening 
out militant union men and keeping Ne- 
gro, Mexican and other minority group 
workers from promoting in any propor- 
tion to their total numbers in the com- 
panys employ. 

The foregoing is only one of hun- 


dreds of similar conditions which have 


a growing number of rank-and-file steel- 
workers taking notice of Local 2058’s 
(Los Angeles) demand upon the Inter- 
national Union for complete revision of 
the U. S. Steel contract next Decem- 
ber. We want a contract that will pro- 
tect all of us, laborers as well as rollers 
and first helpers; and we want local and 
International officers that will carry it 


out. 
A SHOP WORKER. 


Workers’ Letters from the Shops | 


WANT A BUSINESS AGENT, NOT BOSSES’ AGENT 


(The story below is from the Black o 


Gang News, rank and file organ of the 
Marine Firemen and Oilers). 


ANY brothers will remember 
Jimmy Robbins, one time New 
York patrolman. Jimmy ashore and 
afloat was always outstanding for 


the militant role he played. Just a 
few weeks ago the Coast Guard decided 
to screen Jimmy off the ships on the 
east coast. Robbins came over to the 
hall and decided there were a few ques- 
tions that needed some answers. At the 
meeting he waited till new business 
rolled around and then he asked for the 
floor. The chairman was Gleason. Rob- 
bins asked Gleason for the floor, which 
was the signal for Gleason to start to 
bang his gavel around like a meat 
chopper, he told Robbins that for him 
to get the floor he would first have to 
clear himself with the Coast Guard. 
Robbins was persistent and demand- 
ed as a dues-paying member he had the 
right to the floor. The chairman insisted 
that the O.K. would have to come from 
the Coast Guard before he would allow 
Robbins the floor. In fact he recessed 
the meeting. Recessed or not Robbins 


Arms Program Cuts 
Jobs in Steel 


Chicago. 
Editor, The Worker: 

“Defense” production, which has idled 
100,000 auto workers in Detroit is tak- 
ing a few cuts at Chicago steelworkers, 
too. The week of July 22, the “B” mill, 
one of the largest units in U.S. Steel’s 
giant South Chicago plant, shut down 


- for three days. Reason given was “short- 


age of railroad cars” in which the struc- 


tural shapes for automobile, railroad 
cars, and construction material produced 
in the “B” mill could be loaded. 
Workers in “B” and adjacent units 
of the sprawling South Works report, 
however, that the yards were crowded 
with empty cars waiting to be loaded. 
Further indication that despite widely 
publicized forebodings about shortages 
the steel market is reaching a glut is 


apparent in the use of defense priority 


stampings. For the past two months 
“defense priority” supposed to assure 
first clearance of vitally needed mate- 
rials to defense projects has been im- 
printed on all but a tiny fraction of the 
material produced in the “B” mill. 


While several car loads of material 
for the struck Caterpiller Tractor plant 
at Peoria, Ill., stood on a spur track 
awaiting an end to the strike, “B” mill 
production on Tuesday, July 31, was, 
none-the-less, devoted entirely to Cater- 
piller parts. 
| AUTO WORKER. 


demanded the floor. The agent, Ramsay, 
picked up the papers and walked into 
the office, just like Oscar Carlson use to 
do in the ISU days. Finally Robbins 


- stated he had several things on _his 


mind which the membership has a right 
to know. He told them of the Coast 
Guard’s refusal to give him clearance 
papers, and on going to the hearing 
room of the Coast Guard’s inner cham- 
bers, he sees a real close buddie of Red 
Ramsay by the name of Franklin, who 
is now head of the Coast Guard hearing 
panel. : 

Robbins stated that Franklin drops 
around to the hall quite a bit and insists 
that there is some collusion between 
Franklin and Ramsay regarding the 
screening of militant members of the 


MFOW. By this time Ramsay was red 


in the face. He made a dash for Rob- 
bins. A few of Red’s hangeron’s like 
Scotty Hackwell, assisted Ramsay in 
dragging Robbins down the sstairs. 
Hackwell. made a grab for a pool stick 
to use on Robbins, but several rank and 
filers convinced Hackwell he better not 
use it. | 
Ramsay, flanked by “Blacky” Rivers 
and several other “heavies” pushed Rob- 


bins down the stairs where Tommy > 


Meyers, (ex-whiskey salesman and a 
man being groomed by Ramsay for an 


_ official‘s job) tried to “tap” up on Rob- 


bins. But Robbins proved as spirited as 


he is militant and Meyers came back to 


the hall panting. 


Rank and file members sailing into . 


New York are up in arms against this 
high-handed dictatorial stuff. | 


The fact that brother Robbins was 
prevented from speaking on -the floor 


certainly indicates that what he had to 


say was not welcomed by the officials. 
It likewise is a good barometer of how 


bad things are developing in our union - 


when a man is rushed down the stairs 
and worked over, rather than letting the 
facts speak for themselves. If the head 
of the Coast Guard panel cares to -have 
a picture of Ramsay on his desk, that’s 
one thing, but if he uses the offices of 
the firemen’s union to “spot” militant 
members for later screening, then it’s a 
case for the rank and file to call a halt 
to such activity by insisting that Ramsay 
act as an agent for and on behalf of the 
firemen’s union interests, and not on 


behalf of the Coast Guard’s union 


. wrecking program. se 


Different Unions, Differing Programs 


Chicago. 
Dear Editor: 


Here's a report on the Stewart-Wamer 
plant in Chicago. The IBEW-AFL got 
this local from UE in a phony election 
a year ago and has completely revealed 
itself to be the worst type company 
union.’ 


New workers say the personnel office 
hands them the union contract, the per- 
sonnel ma, , lectures them an hour the 
first morning out of the union contract 
(!) and an IBEW man is stationed in 
the company office to intimidate new 
workers and make them sign for the 
“union”! 

Eight-hour shifts get only 15 minutes 
for lunch when it’s paid time. Many 
departments are working 1132 hours a 
day, 7:30 a.m.*to 7:30 p.m. and getting 
only one lunch period, 12 to 12:30, and 


that unpaid. 


The contract has a provision you can 
get fired if you will not stool on your 
fellow workers. The union pledges “no 
strikes, picketing, slowdowns, or stop- 


pages for the duration of contract, and’ 


you can be fired without arbitration for 
even “encouraging such action. Stew- 
ards can get time to prosecute grievances 
if “they get permission from théir super- 
visors. There is no plant seniority un- 
less you have ten years, only depart- 
mental, and there is not much guarantee 
in the contract for even ten year em- 
ployes. You can be fired if you as a 
turret lathe operator are told to sweep 


up the floor and refuse to do it—“in- 


subordination.” The union guarantees 
to work with the company to “reduce 


costs of manufacture,” in other words 
no fight against speed-up. 
Coincidentally the contract has a 
“non-Communist” clause—anyone “be- 
lieved” to be following the Communist 
Party, an associated organization, or its 


‘program can be fired. Stewart-Wamer 


has opened up a new plant across Diver- 
sey Parkway where they are making a 
goodly profit from war munitions. Their 
TV and.radio is in a back seat. This is 
waking up a lot of workers to the con- 
nectidn between anti-Communism, the 
war drive, and company unionism with 
no rights. We must press. this issue 
harder though; it is an educational op- 
portunity. 

Incidentally, IUE-CIO is trying dem- 
agogically to get itself in by also ex- 
ploiting IBEW’s company union status. 


But it does not mention any concrete : 


changes such as anti-speedup, non-es- 
calator clause and so forth. This must 
be exposed. | 
/The workers are hot about it and 
in spite of all company attempts old 
workers. are remaining unsigned and 
the new hands are also cussing out 
“the company union.” | : 
Yours for a united militant . labor 
movement. , 


P.S.—Keep plugging for that coalition 
of labor on Lewis’ terms—no inevitability 


of war, anti-Taft-Hartley, public works. 
The response in the plant is terrific. Our 


‘duty to labor and America has never 


been greater to do everything we can 
—and-I think this is. it. : 
Stewart-Warner Worker. 
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Shy Weherated Press | | 
HIS Sept. 3, as on past Labor 
Days for nearly 40 years, 
working people will gather at a 


simple grave in Camden, N. J:, to | 


honor Peter J. McGuire. They 
come to pay tribute not only to the 
founder of Labor Day, but to an able, 
couragecus leader, of workers who made 


_his mark in the labor movement long 


before the historic day in 1882 when 
he introduced a resolution at the New 
York Central Labor Union meeting 


_ proposing a workers’ ‘holiday. 


Born in New York in 1852, McGuire 
was apprenticed to a wood joiner at 15, 
joined the union in 1872 and nearly a 
organized the present 
Carpenters, 
AFL, in which he was to serve as gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer for a quarter 
century. | 

McGuire signed. the call to the con- 
ference that formed the AFL and was 


‘secretary of the convention at which 


the federation was formally established 
in December, 1886. 

A Socialist, McGuire was. in4ueatia] 
in swinging American unionists from 
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PETER J. McGUIRE 


their previous outlook of men trying to 
work up into business for themselves 
to the understanding that unions must 
knok out for the interests of their mem- 
bers as workers who will almost all re- 
main workers, 


ad 


Although he was an energetic, or- 
ganizer and leader of a variety of ex- 
perimental workers’ and socialist par- 
ties and movements, McGuire strongly 


opposed those who wanted workers to 
organize only politically and not at all 
in unions. , But once tke organized la- 
bor movement was firmly established to 
give voice to workers’ economic de- 
mands, McGuire cautioned against plain 
bréad-and-butter unionism and em- 
phasized that the political strength of 
working people should be demon- 
strated. ~ 

His proposal that “a day should be 
set aside as a festive day (for) a parade 
through the streets of the city” was in- 
tended to show the rising strength of 
the organized labor movement, which 
was then battling for the 8-hour day. 

McGuire suggesed that the first Mon- 
day in September be picked, since “it 
would come at the most pleasant sea- 
son of the year, nearly midway between 
the Fourth of July and Thanksgiving, 
and would fill a wide gap in the chron- 
ology of legal holidays.” 


The first Labor Day parade was held 
on New York's fashionable Fifth Ave. 


on Sept. 5, 1882. Plans for the parade 


. had to be made in secret. Workers were 
warned by their employers they would 


Peter J. McGuire, Founder of Labor Day 


be fired if they marched. But when the 
day arrived, over 30,000 workers— 
bricklayers, freight handlers, typograph- 
ers. painters, blacksmiths, cigarmakers 
and others—turned out. “Labor Will Be 
United.” “Strike With The _ Ballot,” 
were the most popular slogans among 
the paraders. 


Obviously worried by the unexpect- 


edly large turnout, the New York Trib- 
une commented: “The turnout appears 
to have been intended as an expression 
of supreme dissatisfaction.” 

Two years later workers paraded in 
Cincinnati and in Lynn and Haverhill, 
Mass. That same year the Federation 
of Organized and Labor Unions. passed 
a resolution declaring the first Monday 
in September to be Labor Day. Two 
years later the AFL, successor to the 
federation, adopted the: idea. 

- In 1894 Labor Day became a na- 
tional holiday. When Peter McGuire 


died in 1914 at the age of 62, he left 


behind him a labor movement that had 
gained in strength and_ militancf 
through his efforts. 
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_ Have a Program | 
For ALL Labor 


By ABNER W. BERRY | 


“There can be no justification for those 
who speak in our name and in labor’s 


name who sanction billions for war while. - 


non-discriminatory housing is denied our 
people; while TB and other dread dis- 
eases continue to take their heavy toll of 
Negro lives; while education and job op- 
portunities are denied our youth and 
women.”—(From the Statement of , Prin- 
ciples adopted by the National Trade 
Union Conference for Negro Rights, held 
in Chicago, Ill., June 10-11, 1950.) 


SINCE THESE WORDS were _ | 


in defense of the duty—and the right—of 
the working class to fight for peace and 
oppose all forms of white supremacy, the 
“billions for war” have found the mark in 
Korea. Military marches and jingo 
_ speeches have just about replaced the 
. Labor Day parades and demands for im- 
| — working conditions. The gap 
etween the militant class understand- 
ing of the Negro workers and the class 
collaboration of the labor officialdom has 
widened. | 


“There can be no justified defense,” 
the 900 trade unionists declared in Chi- 


cago, “of these who seek to tempt us into | 


support of the cold war’ by promising us 

jobs and: advancement at the expense of 
the lives and wages of peoples, colored 
and white, in colonial lands who would 
be slaughtered by the millions in such a 
Wal. «+ 


Organized labor did not heed this pro- 
phetic voice. Millions ARE dead in 
_ Korea, including thousands of young men 
from the United States—Negro and white. 
And the latest government statistics show 
that Negro workers—and the labor move- 
ment as a whole—have lost ground as a 
result of the slaughter. Census figures for 
1950 show that more than half the Negro 
families in theWnited States live on less 
than $1,400 yearly, or $27 per week! The 
median incofne for ‘white workers was 
$3,216. The percentage of Negro workers 
in skilled occupations crept up from 4 
percent to 7.6 percent since 1949, Song 
white workers skilled workers amount to 
19.3 percent, or just about one in five. 
And now the war in Korea has brought 
about a “frozen” status for the entire la- 
ber movement. Government-appointed 
businessmen now “adjust” the amount of 
wages and other benefits workers can re- 
ceive. 
But if the Negro workers faced a‘stale- 
mate in their struggle for economic bet- 
'terment, the Negro people as a whole 
were met with the most ferocious attacks 
on. their social and political rights. The 
‘gal murder of the Martinsville Seven, 
Willie McGee, Edward Honeycutt and 
others. Police brutality remained a ma- 
jor issue in nortlfern and southern cities, 
including New York and Birmingham. 
.. Housing conditions for Negroes worsened 
along with heaith facilities. - 


Levittown, Long Island, New York, is 
still a “white only” community of 25,000 
_while Negroes are packed so densely in 
New York City that the population of the 
entire United States couldelive in half the 
citys area if similarly housed. A major 
portion of the available housing space of 
America's cities (80 percent in Chieago, 
better than 90 percent in Detroit and 
somewhere in between for New York) is 
“closed” to Negro occupancy. 


It is this residential racism that pro- 
duced the Cicero, IJll., riots which climax- 
ed a series of bombings and burnings of 
Negro homes in that area. 

While this home-grown counterpart of 
the war in Korea rages, the official leaders 
of the CIO and AFL, aided by a handful 
of Negro: leaders, are busying themselves 
with witchhunting the Communists and 
the fighters for peace. Phil Murray and 
William Green who can spot “slave Ja- 
bor” and “police states” 5,000 miles 
away from our shores, were incapable of 
indignation at the police-inspired Cicero 
racist riot. Walter Reuther, the Jabor 
“genius of the “free world” is more than 
indifferent to the demands of Negro 
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workers in the automobile industry to 
work as skilled workers. And it goes with- 
out saying that housing jimcrow is taken 
by these leaders as just another facet of 
“our way of life.” It is dollars to dough- 
nuts that these labor leaders, themselves, 
live in areas barred to Negro permanent 
residents. 

Is it any wonder that, faced with this 
official indifference to their special de- 
mands, growing out of officially—nur- 
turegl racism, many Negro workers “vote 
with their feet” at local meetings? This 
policy of tolerating racism and support- 
ing imperialist war may be good for the 
bureaucrats and “piecards” but it is 
weakening the unions. It is destroying 
the unity of the Negro and white work- 
ers. In a word, it is destroying the 
unions, period. 

Aside from whittling down the power 
of the unions, as such, there is another 
important result of present official polit- 
ical line of the trade union officialdom. It 
is making it impossible for the workers 
to give leadership to the Negro people 
in their struggles against the very same 
corporations and officials who oppose 
the workers’ demands. 


The Negro workers, therefore; who 
have organized into the Negro Labor 
Councils throughout the country are not 
fighting. narrowly for their own de- 
mands—they are fighting for the life of 
the entire labor movement. In New 
York, Detroit, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
the Carolinas, Virginia and Washing- 
ton, D. C., such councils have been 
formed during the past two years. And 
it would be well for the workers—Negro 
and white—to give some thought to the 
programs of these councils. For they are 
— that should come officially 
rom the trade unions themselves. 


Every working man and women 
should harken to the words of the Negro 
workers who met at Chicago on this 
Lahor Day: 

“To those who tell us the cold war 
demands that we and organized labor 
sacriifce our gains and postpoen the 
fight for our needs and rights, we give 
the promise that, hot or cold, .. . which 
is — on the ideas of superior 
and inferior peoples . . . merits the sup- 
port of the people. . ..” 
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He worked as a shipyard welder. . . « 
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Brown 
a 


‘By JOHN F. NORMAN 


he IS three years now since John 
Brown died. There are no mon- 
uments to him. But wherever 
there are shipyards up and down 


the Atlantic Coast there are men 
who remember him. They will remem- 
ber him for many years. 

If you never lived in Camden, maybe 
you will not know why that is so. But 
mavbe, if you are a Communist, or one 
of the others who have sweated and 
woiked and had your head broken to 
build the labor movement, you will 
know—even if you did not know John 
Brown himself, even if you never heard 
of him. 

John Brown came to this country 
from Austria in 1923, jumped ship, en- 
tered the country illegally, roamed the 
country looking for work and looking, 
too, for America. 

Seamen, textile worker, iron worker, 
welder, he fought through the bitter 
Passaic textile strike of 1926, laid the 
foundations of unionism wherever he 
went, joined the Communist Party. 


He hit the bricks in Camden in 1935 
and molded a 15-week struggle that 
gave birth to the Industrial Union of 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America; led the great mass picket lines 
of shipworkers that helped pull the 
RCA workers through their 1936 strike 
when more than a million dollars in bail 
was needed to cover the arrests; as shop 
steward of welders, tackers and burners 
for 11 years at New York Ship he fought 
for the right of Negroes to work at a 
first-class mechanic's rating; he revolu- 
tionized the yard’s safety system and 
he* nurtured union men as 
teachers, the very best, nurture their 
students. ... 

These are not small things in a man’s 
life. There was bitterness, too. 

Once, his face bleak, he showed me 
a Ietter he had gotten from his brother 
in Austria after the Anschluss in 1937. 
There was a photograph with it; it 
showed a group of men in Nazi uniform. 
One of them was Jonn’s brother. “He 
used to be a Socialist and a good union 
man, ~ said, his fist tight. The 
photo had been crumpled and_ then 
smoothed out. When he first got it, 
John’s impulse had been to throw it 
away in rage. Instead he saved it so he 


would never forget how corruption can- 


eat out the heart of a man. 

John Brown was arrested, beaten, 
hounded by immigration authorities. He 
was tempted with company offers of 
promotion that might have made him 
head of a great departraent at the ship- 
yard during -the war years. He was a 
stubborn and proud scholar of world af- 
fairs, scorning the summaries, reading 
the peace treaties and the Dun & 
Bradstreet economic analyses in the fine 
print like they were; un‘pn contracts. .. . 
He had a funny slnffling gait, that 
came of pulling his welder’ line from 


+ 


some _ 


ih 


fourth level to innerbottom. . . . He was 
father of three, loved by many, betrayed 
by some, and brought down by cancer 
at the age of 43. oe ? 

Now that he is -dead, I find myself 
wanting to say he was a great man. 
None of. us ever said that about him 
when he was alive. We said he was a 
great guv. I think, for what we meant 
it is the same thing. | | 

Many men are loved and respected as 
John Brown was. There must be mil-. 
lions of workers at whose front porches, 
like John’s, there always seem to be 
other workers dropping in to shoot the 
breeze over a bottle of beer. | 

But there is something else. One of 
the measures of a man is the degree in 
which he is hated by the pompous, the 
liars, the jackals, the angle boys who 
step cautiously through life frém shoul- 
der to shoulder of their fellow men. 
John Brown was so hated. 

Mavbe this will tell you something 
about him: | 

In January, 1945, with the war 
against the fascist Axis not yet won, the 
subforemen at New York ship walked 
out on strike. It was a bitter/ moment. 
John Brown never had illusions about 
the company’s contribution to the war 
effort. A Communist in spite of Brow- 
der, he knew New York Ship's patriotism 
began and ended with its cost-plus con- 
tracts. The subforemen were good 
union men, by and large. Many were 
workers plummeted into silver-button 
jobs by the war. Some of their leaders 
were John’s close friends. 

Production was paralyzed. With the | 
subforeman out, the welders hung back 
with their dead lines trailing the decks. 

John called his committeemen__to- 
gether for a meeting at the welders’ 
shanty. Masks uptilted or slung back 
over their dirt-scaled leather packets, 
the welders and tackers and burners 
jammed the little wood building to the 
walls. 

John Brown told them about fascism. 
He told them about Wall Street's ties 
with the Nazi Axis, and about the kind 
of working-class discipline it would 
take to beat the fascists at home and — 
abroad. When he finished there were a 
few questions. Then the welders stream- 
ed out. 

Within 10 minutes up and down the 
ways, you see the blue arcs beginning 
to light up and the sparks cascading 
down the top levels as thousands of 
welders, directed by John Brown's com- 
mitteemen, took up the battle against 
fascism, John was about to leave the 
shanty when a top welding department 
superintendent rushed in to congratu- 
late him. | | 

Normally a mild and jovial man, John 
turned fiercely on the welder boss. 

“Get out,” he said. “Get the hel] ow 
and stay out. This is a union shanty.” 

Then he put his mask up on his head 


and went down to the slab to do his 


work. 
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Vad Tinsley Says... 


MR. GIMBEL’S BRAND 


PERHAPS it slipped by unnoticed to some of you, 
but Brand Names Day has come and gone. Brand 
Names Day is that glorious holiday on which the people 
fall to their knees and give thanks for Brand Names. 

Bernard F. Gimbel did not want to let this gay 
occasion pass without proper. recognition. Therefore’ 
he spoke to an audience of 1,200 retail executives, 
patiently explaining why Brand Names are so important 
to us all. 

_“Many people,” said Gimbel, “are puzzled as to 
what really makes America great and gives it world 
leadership. The fact of the matter is that we have the 
_ largest standardized market in the world. This came 

about through newspaper and national magazine adver- 

tising, followed by ‘radio and many other advertising 
media. This created unified, standardized wants 
throughout the nation.” | - 

“Unified standardized wants” means “rugged indi- 
vidualism.” Every rugged individual wants the same 


\ 


thing every other ru ged individual wants. Some 
rugged individuals can buy what they want, bust most 


rugged individuals, not having as much loose cash, 


simply want. 

“The national brand manufacturers,” said Mr. Gim- 
bel, “stand as a bulwark against inflation by constantly 
maintaining their quality at the lowest possible price.” 

Brand Names Day came at a very. embarrassing 
moment in Mr. Gimbel’s life. Shortly after he made 
‘his speech the courts gave their ruling which allowed 
stores to ignore fair-trade price-fixing. Within a day 
Macy’s and Gimbel’s had cut prices on national brands 
up to 50 percent. 

Before the court ruling, tiie brand names sold. as 
“the lowest possible price.” ‘The next day they sold at 
a lower possible price. : 

Now you can see, dear public, what protection brand 
names give you. The matter did not end here, not by 
The day after Macy’s and Gimbel’s were 
selling brand names at a lower lowest possible price, 


they began selling the same products at a lower lower 
lowest possible price. Within a week, both stores were | 
selling at a: lower lower lower lowest possible price. 
You can imagine how you got rooked the week before! 
Then the big stores started something new. Hearn’s 
Department Store published an ad which began: 


SWIM SUIT SALE—$7.99 
(Every Smart Gal will 
spot the famous make) 
You know the name nearly as well 
as your own—we cant mention it 
because of the extra-low price ... 


And so, not long after Mr. Gimbel made his speech, 
the retailers. began tearing the Brand Name labels out 
of the merchandise! ao 

That, dear children, is why Brand Names are the 
cement which holds together the family, the love which 
surpasseth all understanding, the subject for speeches 
by Bernard F. Gimbel, the bulwark against inflation, 
and a sure cure for the seven-year itch. | 
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(Continued from Magazine Page 1) 
decision and suggested that this policy 
of (at best) freezing living standards, will 
stretch for many years and continue after 
the “emergency.” | 

Labor was detoured to this disastrous 
road when its leaders appended the 
unions to the program of war and world 
supremacy inaugurated by the Truman 
Administration. To jam this: unpopular 
program. down the throats of the mem- 
bers, the top labor, leaders have reduced 
the activity and influence of the lower 
organizations of the unions to an inet- 
fectual minimum. 

So far have the top leaders. gone in 
their support of the world supremacy 
drive that almost all of them remain 
silent while’ the: Truman Administration 
and the courts turn the Smith Act into 
a fascist-like thought-control weapon 
against the labor movement. Moreover, 
through the application of the Smith Act, 
for the time being against Communists, 
the Administration has revived the most 
‘dreaded anti-labor tactic in history—the 
conspiracy doctrine. Labar has been 
struggling to nullify that doctrine for 150 
years. But only in recent years has it 
been sidetracked. : 

What are the key tasks faced by the 
workers? ; 

{ would say that the primary task of 
the. labor movement as a whole is to re- 
gain its self-respect and honor as a move- 
ment of the working class independent 
of the employers and their political par- 
ties: Given that spirit, which, as we 
noted, even the early conservatives of 
Jabor followed, labor would rise like a 
Gulliver. Its immense latent strength 


would become a vigorous reality. 


Then labor could take the offensive 
and not accept an agreement for a stand- 
still on living standards for many. years 
to come and it could win respect for 
its demand that higher wages and lower 
prices and taxes come out of the fabul- 
ous profits. Nor would the representa- 
tives of labor, under such militancy and 
independence, stoop to begging old-party 
politicians for favors or consideration on 
selection of candidates. The united or- 
ganized strength of 16,000,000 workers 
and their families and friends could be 
the biggest political influence in the 
country. ’ 

Is it conceivable that the FEPC issue 
would be kicked around like a football 
for six years if the unity for it were real 
and not superseded by support of a war 
program? | | 

cos Seagate labor stoop to support) of 
a program of war and imperialism. | It 
could demand and force a return) to 
peace and a peace economy. By now 
jt is evident to most workers that prog- 
ress is out of the question under a/ war 
conomy; that the often-demanded pro- 
gram of welfare measures like housing 
expansion, health insurance, flood con- 
trol, better social security, civil rights 
and restoration of the Wagner Act, is 
possible only when there is a durable 
peace and a peaceminded government. 

The top leadership of labor gives little 
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indication of a change In policy. But 


there is a widening gap between them 
and the vast bottom. ‘The pressure for 
a change is increasing rapidly among 
the workers although most of it. still 
without direction or leadership. One 


sign of that is the unprecedented wave - 


of unauthorized strikes, especially in the 
steel, auto and other fields where right 
wing leaders dominate. The walkouts 
explode at the drop of a hat, some time 
over seemingly small issues. Quite ob- 
viously the workers are motivated by 
something more than the specific griev- 
ance. And the “emergency” doesn't 
seem to affect them to the slightest de- 
gree. 

‘There is also a growing realization 
among ‘the workers that their will for 
militancy and a peace economy needs 
unity and leadership. This was parti- 
cularly illustrated by the wide response 
from many sections of the labor move- 
ment to John L. fLewis’ recent speech 
before 50,000 auto workers. Lewis, to 
many, seems to svmbolize a previous pe- 
riod when a. similar wave of militant 
struggles brought forth the great CIO 
upsurge of the thirties he led. 
is a vearning among millions for a sim- 
ilar resurgence of labor to take the unions 
out of their present rut and unhitch them 
from the politicians of both parties. 

Lewis speech, calling for independ- 
ence of labor of the political parties; 
abandonment of the “escalator” wage 


agreements and a struggle for what he. 


calls the “trade union demands” of the 
workers, and for unity of all labor against 
the emplovers, sounded good to the 
workers. Moreover, his suggestion that 
war is not inevitable and that the pres- 
ent armaments drive can give way to 
a disastrous depression and union-bust- 
ing drives in a year or two, sounded 
more real to the workers than the war 
prosperity dreams which the pro-Tuman 
labor leaders have been playing upon. 
But the problem is not as simple as 
seeking for a leader. It is primarily one 
of releasing the full strength of this 
movement and sentiment from below and 
building into a great united front for 
HIGHER living standards, political IN- 
DEPENDENCE of the unions and for 
PEACE. The wider this movement, 
the more it embraces all groups in la- 
bor irrespective of afhliation or polit- 
ical views, the sooner and the more 
effectively will it shape into a drive for 
a rebirth of the entire labor movement. 


That is the key to the future of labor. 


There , 


arrival back home. 


A coal-cutting machine a work in the Donbas mine area. Mechanization of the 
mines in the Soviet Union is pushed to the fullest extent; men are not thrown out 


of jobs as a result. 


Safer work, more pro duction and shorter hours result. 


SOVIET DOORS ARE OPEN 


(Continued from Magazine Page 3) 


this is not what happened at all. On 
the contrary, Mrs. Esther Goldberg, the 
leader of this delegation, had her pass- 
port lifted by the government on her 
Moreover, other 
members of the delegation have been 
persecuted and threatened! 


THIRD DELEGATION 
ON SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


The third trade union delegation has 
just returned. It consisted also, ot 
prominent Negro and white trade union 
leaders under the leadership of Leon 
Straus, Fur and Leather Workers Union 
official. Here is what this delegation 
concluded at the end of its 5,000-mile 
visit through the Soviet Union: ) 


“Everywhere we went, we found a 


tremendous desire for friendship with 


the American people. Any idea spread 
by the press that the Soviet people hate 
us is simply ridiculous. Any idea spread 
in certain quarters of our country that 
the Soviet people want our friendship 
and the Soviet Government hates us is 
ridiculous. There is such a love and 
support by the people here _ for their 
leaders that if this were the case, then 
there would be no question but that 
the hatred of America by the Govern- 
ment here would influence the people 
here likewise to hate America. This is 
true in our country, where large num- 
bers of people are influenced by the 


policies of our Government., In_ all 


truthfulness, there is a burning hatred 


here for those in America, who call for 


war with the Soviet Union, for those 
who advocate the dropping of atom 
bombs, and for those who are in favor 
of continuing end spreading the Korean 


‘war. But for the American people there 


is only the greatest respect and friend- 
ship. As a matter of fact, Russian trade 
unionists in Leningrad celebrated our 
Independence Day, July 4, with the 
American delegation with the wish that 
America be free, independent, and at 
peace with the world.” 


This is the truth about the freedom to 
visit the Soviet Union, about “letting our 
people talk to their people” here and 
now, Mr. Sulzberger, in the year 1951. 
But if the Sulzbergers do not consider 
this truth fit to print in 1951, this can 
only mean that the billionaire capitalists 
and -their Truman Administration in 
Washington are afraid of this truth. They 
are afraid to let the people of the United 
States know they are being lied to, are 
being deceived by the hoax of the “Iron 
Curtain.” More. important than this, 
however, is their fear of peaceful ee- 
existence, which means peaceful compe- 
tition, with the Soviet Union. Yes, 
brother, you can put. it down to this, 
that capitalism is scared for its life in 
any peaceful competition with socialism, 


. The comparison would kill it! 
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By DAVID PLATT 


‘Dalton Trumbo Play—Knifed by Critics 
_In New York—A Big Hit in London 


__ London’s commercial press drama critics are raving about 
Dalton Trumbo’s witty comedy, The Biggest Thief In Town, which 
opened there a couple of weeks ago. It’s the same play that New 
York’s commercial press reviewers killed in 1949, partly because 


its author was one of the valiant ‘Hollywood Ten’ who refused to. 


bow to the Un-American Com- 
mittee; and partly. because in 
the play the town’s people are 
united in despising the one in- 
habitant who represents to 
them the power of money. 
“Trumbo'ss play is about as 
funny as a funeral,” said Brooks 
Atkinson of the Times. “One 
of the most luckless misadven- 
tures’.of the season,” wrote 
Richard Watts, Jr., of the Post. 
Political opinions and fear dic- 
tated the reviews of New 
York's drama critics. London’s 
critics showed more honesty 
and independence in writing 
about the play. Here are some 
quotes: 
. ° ° o 

Ross Shepherd in The 
. People: “This American farce 
about a poor but tiddly undertaker-who kidnaps the local bigwig 
before the old ruffian has finished dying may be a somewhat 
» irreverent play. But Peter Cotes has produced it with such frank 
- audacity, and Hartley Power has embellished it with such a rich 
comic performance that it knocks criticism sideways to become 
The Biggest Laugh In Town.” 

Ivor Brown in The Observer: “A racy comedy . . . by an 
author with the glorious name of Dalton Trumbo... will obviously 
stay here for a long time. .. .” | 

New Statesman & Nation—London Diary: “I cannot agree 
with those who say that you ought to go to the Biggest Thief In 
_ Tewn at the Duchess Theatre because its author, Dalton Trumbo, 
is one of the Hollywood Ten who refused to testify before the Un- 
‘American Activities Committee... fortunately, there is anether 


DALTON TRUMBO 


>? 


acted... : : 
* . . 

When the movie “The Prince of Peace’ opened recently on 
Broadway, it -was advertised on posters outside the theatre as 
follows: 

“Kroger Babb proudly presents “The Prince of Peace’ 

In Beautiful Color 

One hundred percent guaranteed Hallmark production 

Fifty-three entire New Testament Tableaux 

Cast of over 3,000 

_ Nothing like it ever before 

In Person— | 

Meet ,|her—Free Autographs. 

Beautiful Darlene Bridges as the Virgin Mary 

Special New Low Prices for Children.” 

| ° ° 


reason for going to this play. It is extremely funny and excellently 


Hollywood is reported to have 42 feature films, 19 documen- 
tary shorts and 400 scripts, all with anti-Communist themes.—War- 
ner Bros. press release. 

? ° | © © 

“Three romances, a murder, five killings, poignant drama and 
edge-of-the-chair suspense combine to make 20th Century Fox’s 
The Secret of Convict Lake one of the best-balanced motion pic- 
tures to come out of Hollywoood in a long time.” (20th Century 
Fox publicity release quoted in Film Sense.) 

o © - 


The witchhunters can’t seem to get enough of this “balanced” 
diet of celluloid murder, which accustoms one to brutality and 
_ death and makes aggressive war less shocking and less likely to 
be protested. Hence the endless investigations of ‘Communist in- 
fluence’ in Hollywood. | 

: © 


i 


On Sept. 5, when the Un-American Committee resumes its 
hearings on the West Coast, 60 additional film people will appear 
before ‘it. The subpoenaed include a number of fairly prominent 
movie writers, directors and actors. 
has not worked in the film industry for more than a decade, two 
_doctors and a dentist, have been ordered to appear. The dentist 
was supboenaed, no doubt,. for boring from within. 


. Pamphlet on Linguisties 


A well-known novelist who- 


Marxism and _ Linguistics, 
which International Publishers 
will publish in September, con- 
tains Stalin's famous answer to 
questions posed to him during 
the controversy (which is still 
continuing) by students in the 
field. It takes up = such basic 
problems as the nature of lang- 
guage, the relationship of Jan- 
guage to the forces of produc- 
tion, dialects and national Jan- 
guages, and the relationship of 
language ‘to thought. 

A series of appendices in the 
pamphlet presents. some _ of 
Stalin’s earlier writings on lan- 
guage (dating back as far as 
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1925) and an article by Prof. 
Margaret Schlauch, for many 
years at New. York University 
and now. at,the University of 
Warsaw, which gives the back- 
ground of the linguistics-contro- 
versy. The pamphlet is priced at 
39 cents. 
9 ° © 

The Nature of Soviet Society, 
also to be issued by International 
in September, deals with the con- 
formity of productive forces and 
productive relations by the 
USSR. The author is P. F. Yudin, 
Soviet economist. 

What form do contradictions 
take under socialism and how 


the Civil Rights Congress, has 


called on Negro Americans as 


well as citizens of other origins 
to join in boycotting ‘Oliver 
Twist’, the J.-Arthur Rank film 
now being released in many 
parts of the country. He called 
the film’s characterization of 
Fagin “a dangerous incitement 
to anti-Semitism and race hatred 
which are now being officially 


encoufaged in an effort to di- 
vide and immobilize the Amer- 
ican. people in their fight for 
peace.” 

Patterson said that “regard- 


less of whether racism is ex-. 


ressed openly or masked as 


‘art’, it must be fought resolutely 


by all lovers of peace and de- 
mocracy.” 

He continued: “Just as the 
Negro poeple have beer jomed 


‘CRC Urges Boycott of ‘Oliver Twist’ 


William L. Patterson, head’ of — 


by many progressive Americans 
in the campaign to remove 
‘Amos ’n’ Andy’ from television, — 
so must they unite with other 
minority victims of bigotry to 
eradicate, all forms of racism. 


_ Only through unity of labor, 


the Negro. people, the Jewish 
people and _ other minority 
groups, will racism be de- 
stroyed.” 


SOVIET AND CHINESE FILMS TRIUMPH ~ 
AT INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL 


KARLOVY VARY (Telepress). 
—The highest awards at the 


Sixth International Film Fes- 


tival in Karlovy Vary in Czecho- 
slovakia, in which 128 films from 
different countries competed, 
went to Soviet and. Chinese 


films. 


The Soviet film Cavalier of 
the Golden Star was awarded 
the “Grand Prix” on July 29, 
the Chinese film Steel Soldier 
received the “Peace Prize,” and 
the Soviet film Don Miners re- 
ceived the “Prize of Labor.” 


* The four other main prizes 
were divided between the film 
industries of Korea, Bulgaria, 
Poland and the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, while special 
mention for production and for 
the best short film were given 
to French and Italian works. 


The central theme of: the 
Grand Prize winning film Cava- 
lier of the Golden Star, which 
describes the development of 
the Soviet village from socialism 
to communism, is the construc- 
tion of a large kolkhoz electric 
power station in the Kuban. 


The construction is led by 
Sergey Tutarinov, son of a Ku- 
ban Cossack who returned ‘from 
the front decorated with the 
“Golden Star,” and now shows 
the same valour in peaceful con- 
struction as he did in battles on 
the front. From a kolkhoz farm- 
er he becomes an agronomist, 
electro-technician, tractor driver 
and finally a deputy to the Su- 
preme Soviet, after he helped 
to achieve the electrification of 
the whole region. These dra- 
matic scenes take place in the 
same communities described in 
Babayevs novel. 


When the picture was shown 
in Karlovy Nary the audience 
applauded enthusiastically even 
during the actual performance. 
In its decision to grant the 
“Grand Prix’ to the film Cava- 
lier of the Golden Star the jury 
stated, that the film was chosen 
for its “outstanding ideological 
and artistic value. The film 
shows in breathtaking color the 
work of the Soviet people, who 
are changing nature and build- 
ing a rich and happy life for the 
kolkhoz. farms.” 

° ° -:¢e 

Progressive’ film producers 
from Western countries received 
seven out of the 44 prizes, fo1 
which film industries of 19 
countries competed. 


The international jury which 
judged on the basis. of the Fes- 
tival slogan—“For Peace, for a 
New Man, for a Better World” 
—gave special mention to the 
Italian film on a social theme 
called There is no Peace under 
under the Olive Trees, and the 
work of the French producer 
Jean-Paul Le Chanois” in With- 


are they resolved? What are the 
basic forms of socialist prop- 
erty? How is: the transition from 
socialism to communism accom: 
plished in the USSR? 

In his analytical 
these questions, the author not 
only shows how Soviet produc- 
tion grows and develops, but ‘he 
also lays bare the insoluble con 
tradiction of capitalism. 

The price is 20 cents. 


A. POPOV as Rimsky-Korsakov and Alexander Borisov as 
Mussorgsky in the brilliant new Soviet film “Mussorgsky” now at 


the Stanley Theatre. 


out Leaving An Address, which 
depicts the traditional solidarity 
ot Paris workers. 

a Sl _ 

The prizes were presented in 
the Festival theatre of Karlovy 
Vary in the presence of Czech 
Prime Minister Antonin Zap- 
tocky, author of the novel New 
Fighters Will Arise, (the film 
based on this novel received 
one of the prizes at the Fes- 
tival) and well-known film work- 
ers from all parts of the world. 
Chairman of the international 
jury, Professor A. M. - Brousil, 
declared at the Festival's con- 
clusion that the level of this 
years Festival was very high, 
“Soviet films presented at the 
Sixth International Film Festi- 


produced 


val,” he said, “are jewels of So- 
viet art, gleaming on the path 
of film production of all coun- 
tries. The jury had to acknowl- 
edge this fact.” . 

° Q ° 

Film workers present at Kar- 
lovy Vary welcomed the honor- 
able place taken by Western” 
progressive production, espe- 
cialky considering that they have 
to work under far more difficult 
conditions. ae 

The brilliant work of the’ Ko- 
rean producers of Young Par- 
tisans- was widely appreciated. 
This film which was the “Prize 
of Struggle for Freedom” was 
in primitive under- 
ground studios without much of 
the necessary equipment. 


—, 


answers to 


The National Council of the 
Arts, Sciences and Professions 
today sent a message of. con- 
dolence to the family of Arthur 


Schnabel, who died in Switzer- 
land. eG 

The Council described Schna- 
bel as one of the most distin- 
guished concert pianists and 
eomposers of this century. In 
addition, Arthur Schnabel was 
an artist who personified the 
integration of creative art with 
full acceptance of a citizen's re- 
sponsibility. For many years he 
had cooperated in the work af 
the National Council, only two 
years ago serving as one of the 
sponsors of the famed. Cultural 
and Scientific Conference for 
World Peace at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


Several months ago, Arthur 
Schnabel became a member of 
the Board of Directors of the 
Arts, Sciences and Professions 
Council. His letter of accept- 
ance, dated April 2, 1951, ad- 
dressed to Prof. Robert Morss 
Lovett, honorary chairman of 
the Council, is here released to 
the public for the first time. The 
letter follows: 


tional Council of 


Art, Science Council Pays 
Tribute to Schnabel 


“Many thanks for your kind 
letter informing me that the Na- 
the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions has 
nominated me to its National 
Board of Directors. I consider 
this invitation a real honor and 
need hardly ‘say that the pro- 
gram and policy of your organ- 
ization represents in my opinion 
the combine of idealism and 
common sense which unfortu- 
nately both seem to be missing 
more often than not in the con- 
duct of ‘the affairs in which all 
of us are involved. 

“I am not so sure about my 
qualification to join your Board 
of Directors, since I am lacking 


any experience in that kind of 


services. 

“I nevertheless accept the call, 
with a serious awareness of my 
task as an American—and a hu- 
man being. Allow me now to 
express frankly that during the 
last years here I got more and: 
more skeptical of the probable— 
or possible effect of effotts to- 
wards: confidence, moderation 
and discipline. Neither the na- 
tion nor their leaders pay much 
visible attention to that type of 
endeavors.” 
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You Can‘t Have Guns and Buiter Too 


RECENTLY a Congressman put on a butcher's apron to experi- 
ence for himself the justified grumblings of the American consumer 
—in the main housewives—as to the exact worth of the dollar—now, 
one-third of the prewar value. 


He found out what millions of American homemakers are learn- 
ing—that you can’t have guns os butter, too. 


There is no mystery why this searing, grow- 
ing anger exists against the Sort fact that the 


living standard is falling and a conspiracy exists 
to make: it fall even faster. Exactly 53 cents is 
the wage dollar now worth in terms of 1939 pur- 


chasing power. 
* 


food —_ OF THIS, the a wesc 
tion ongress cynical and “reluctan 
passed the inadequate price eae bill. Thwart- 
ing the“feal cry of the people for relief in the 
- form of real price and rent control, a price rollback and lower 
taxes, this bill represents a new zoom in prices. Stabilization Direc- 
tor Eric Johnston recently prophesied that prices will rise eight per- 
cent more before the year ends: Hence, the new bill the Presi- 
dent signed is not a control measure but a green light for a new 
zoom in prices. 
_.. Tf you are a housewife or head of family (man or woman) 
trying to make ends meet, yon know from experience that this is 
the case.“ But even for those who dg, the recent report of the 
1950 Joint Congressional Committee on the Economic Report is 
revealing. That comfnittee revealed that “about one-third of all 
families and individuals in the U. S. had total any income of less 


than $2,000 in 1948.” 


Following its report the committee asked a ianeis of lead- 
ing social welfare executives working under the auspices of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly to find out how these low-income 
families manage to get by. Now released under the title “Making 
Ends Meet on Less than $2,000 a Year” is a compilation of 100 
“typical” family case histories gathered in 27 representative states 
and the District of Columbia. 


HERE’S HOW “statistics are translated into people.” 


@ The! daily lives of 10,500,000 American families are con- 
fined to unremitting struggle for merest survival. These surely 
can't have the luxury of deciding what college to attend or what 
kind of car to buy or what color of dress to purchase. Their occu- 
pation daily is the next meal, the next pair of shoes, the next month's 
’ rent. | | 

® The report was revealed simultaneously with a Commerce 
Department announcement that the “average” American woman 
and child has an annual income of $1,436. 


Showing the impact of war psychology on even these families, 
says the report, is their “frequent reference to the war years as 
good times in the sense of being economically rewarding. They 
count over the comforts and conveniences that had come to them 
as a sort of inheritance from World War Il, things, that is, they 
had been able to earn when jobs were steady, wages good and 
prices held to reason.” But, asks the study, “have peacetimes no 
counterpart to offer?” 


- This. section of this report illumines’ the poverty of the bank- 
ruptcy of the argument of American finance capital relative to its 
_ free enterprise system, which can only prosper and avoid economic 
-egises in war. It explains, too, why the profiteers of greed—the 
big monopolies—still have a temporary hold on even these im- 
poverished sections of the people. 
of the population that the idea of a peace economy when raised 


forcibly, and their demands fought for, this temporary hold of reac-; 


_ tion will slip from their grasp. 
: | * 

TWO SECTIONS of the report which illumine the actual con- 
ditions, particularly for Negro citizens and Mexican, Puerto Rican 
and working class families who suffer from inferior foods, shelter 
and clothing in addition, is the section on Diet. “The most frequent 
method used to cut down the food budget was to eliminate meat— 
and milk (except for babies), The habit was to economize by eat- 
ing starchy diets which are filling—bread, potatoes, macaroni, 
spaghetti, rice. Many families reserved meat for Sundays and holi- 
days. The use of day-old bread was another means of econo- 
mizing.” _ Bae 
And on health—“The defenses of the low-income families are 


really down when sickness strikes and our common barriers against - 


its onslaughts on health and livelihood are yet painfully inadequate.” 
Even'in relation to slum housing—“In these postwar years, such 
families have had difficulty even in wedging into the slums.” 

* 


| NO ONE CAN be acquainted with these problems and rely 
on angry talk or grumbling. High taxes, high prices, the wage 
freeze, will not be eased unless it is translated into organized 
action: But Congressmen face elections in ‘51 and ’52. Let 


-» Woman Today hear from its readers on what you are doing in your 


. community (1) to demand an end to the wage freeze and for im- 
mediate wage increases, (2) for immecliate price and rent control, 
(3) for a cut in taxes of the low-incomed people. 


No doubt among these sections 


The Peace Bus 


By BESTY WILLETT 
LOS ANGELES, Cal. 


ONE SATURDAY MORN- 
ING the shoppers of downtown 
Los Angeles sto to stare at 
a queer looking bus. It was the 
same as the city bus right be- 
hind it, but somehow different. 


_ For one thing everybody in this 


bus was singing. 


“I aint gonna study war no 


The voices sang out 
lustily. On the front of the. bus 
it said: DESTINATION PEACE. 
The huge drawing on the side 
showed a little boy asking his 
father: “What’s a war budget, 
Pop?” The father was answer- 
ing: “It’s when they make war 
on your budget.” People smiled 
and nodded 


Children stuck their heads out 
of the bus windows. The long 
sign beneath them said: CHIL- 
DREN’S BEST DEFENSE IS 
PEACE. 


The bus came up alongside 
the safety zone where passen- 
gers wait to board public trans- 
portation. The children and 
mothers on the Peace Bus held 
leaflets and pamphlets out of the 
windows ‘to the eager hands 
that reached up to get them. 
The same thing henson at the 
next safety zone. And the next 
and the next—all the way down 
Hill St. 


After a while the Peace Bus 
made a stop. It was a busy 
shopping center in a Negro 
neighborhood. Out of the bus 
streamed .the passengers in 
single file and marched down 
the street. 


Leading the parade was a lit- 
tle five-year-old girl with a pink 
stove-pipe hat saying “Peace” 
on the front. There were flow- 
ers around her neck. Then fol- 
lowed a grandmother carrying a 
U. S. flag on top of which 
perched a white dove (stuffed, 
of course). The mother with the 
accordian came next and then 
all the other women and chil- 
dren with sandwich signs around 
their necks announcing their op- 
position to atombombs, war 
prices, etc. Negro and white 
were marching and singing to- 
gether letting the world know 
they meant to stand together 
for peace. 

The police that showed up 
consulted with the leader of the 
parade and then in a few min- 


By MICHAEL VARY 

THE TERRIFYING insite 
of fear which atom bomb drills 
in schools have left on the chil- 
dren of this country have begun 
to concern even those who 
wholeheartedly advocate such 
drills. A recent article in “Today’s 
Woman’ asks “Are bomb drills 
scaring our kids?” While the 
author admits that children are 
beset with fear, and he-illustrates 
it with his own son who express- 
ed relief at getting thirty miles 
outside New York, he advises 
more “sensible” methods of con- 
ducting the drills. He counsels 
teachers to hide under desks 
with the children to give them 
a “sense of security.” He advises 
parents to “stop scaring their 
children to death with their own 
fears.” 

Mr. Andre Fontaine tells how 
he “stopped scaring” his kids. 


The Peace Bus that toured Los Angeles. : 


utes the parade marched on. 
(The next day the Los Angeles 
Daily News and the _ radio 
broadcasts said that the police 
chased the Peace Bus away, but 
this was a prevarication.) 


Next a meeting was con- 
ducted with a _ loud-speaker, 
and finally there was a puppet 
show for the kiddies. During 
the meeting people were asked 
to sign a scroll which hung 
down from the side of the bus. 
It was addressed to President 
Truman and urged him to see to 
it that truce talks in Korea were 
a success. 


After that the Peace Bus 
rolled on to other stops. At noon 
the passengers ate their -lunch 


right on the bus. All day the 
Peace Bus rolled on. 


The next day (Sunday) there 
were new passengers except for 
the bus - we Chuck, who 
sang Earl Robinson's “Spring 
Song” so beautifully, and the 
leaders of the American Women 
for Peace, who had dreamed up 
the idea of the Peace Bus and 
made: it possible. 


On Sunday the bus passed 
churches where people were 
just going in or coming out of 
services. The churchgoers saw 
the big sign BLESSED ARE 
THE PEACEMAKERS §along 
the side and heard the spiritual, 


“I Aint Gonna Study Wer No 


More.” 


The beaches at Venice, San 
Pedro and Long Beach are 
crowded in the summer time. 


He launched a project of build- 
ing a bombproof shelter in the 
basement of his house, involving 
the entire family. Much solace 


this is to children~who live in 
flimsy tenements and are near 
hysteria with frightful tales of 


disaster. Much solace this will — 


be, also, to parents who have a 
very real, very justifiable fear of 
an atom war ies by the 
Pentagon. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Fontaine’s ar- 
ticle reveals some of the deep- 
seated troubles which parents 
and children feel over these atom 
bomb drills. He quotes a seven- 
year-old Boston boy as sayin 
Tm not going to get marti ed 
until I get through serving in the 
Army because I might have to 


‘kill someone.” This from a child 


more than ten years removed 
from military service. 


‘So the Peace Bus toured the 


beach towns. The procedure 
was a little different there. The 
paraders marched down the 
sidewalk which skirts the sand 

where people are lying under 
their umbrellas. The singing ac¢- 
companied by the accordian at- 
tracted attention. Everybody 
knew the Peace Bus had ar- 
rived. 


.After a spell of marching the 
paraders scattered. Mothers 
and children, Negro and white, 


started visiting the groups under 
the umbrellas. The children had 
a leaflet entitled: The Cry of 
the Children: Give Us Peace! 
The adults got signatures to send 
to President Truman. 

All day Sunday the Peace 
Bus went from beach to beach. 
It picked up soldiers and sailors 
who were hitch-hiking. It was 
a hitch they would never forget! 

At seven oclock on Sunday 
evening the tired but happy 
Tourists for Peace pulled into 
the churchyard whe.e a minis- 
ter who had been a delegate to 
the Chicago Peace Congress 
was pastor. His congregation 
was just going in for the eve- 
ning service. Over the loud- 
speaker came greetings to “Elder 
Conedy” and the worshipers of 
the Palm Lane Church of God 
in Christ; and there was a heart- 
felt “thank you” for the use of 
the bus which had for that 
weekend been dedicated to the 
cause of “Peace On Earth, Good 
will Toward Men.” 


A-Bomb Drills? Kids Say: Ban the Bomb! 


A class of 32 students in the 
Midwest was asked what they 
are most afraid of, and 30’ ans- 


wered with the word “Bomb.” 


Each of these 32 children also 
said that one of their three big- 
gest wishes was: No More War. 

Mr. Fontaine claims that: chil- 
dren are not really afraid of 
bomb drills, but that their real 
fear is that bombing may rob 
them of the love and security 
of their parents. The author 
could have found no better in- 
dictment of his frightful theories 
about “wiser” atom drills. No 
matter how much he may try to 
sugar-coat his arguments for 
more and more dri ls, he never 
denies, for how could be, the 
fact that atomania is scaring our 
kids. A more effective method 
of removing this scare is to talk 
peace and practice peace. 
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HARLEM READERS ORGANIZE Thousands of 
TO BUILD THEIR NEWSPAPER Ce a 


Harlem readers are determined AMONG THE PROJECTS 
to.safeguard the continued publi- discussed at the meeting were:: 


cation of their paper.. For a a : a | | « ec 
month now a small group of _ Getting se iat newsstands to | 
them have been planning an in- -. Carry the paper in Harlem, and | | , } 


dependent organization to pro- getting those who do carry them 

mote circulatoin, develop social to increase their orders. 

life among their fellow readers lovi : : 

and create cultural forms of self- Developing community cor- 
respondence to the papers in 


expression based on the material | 
in the Daily Worker and The the form of letters and reports : 
Worker. from readers on happenings of , 
Last Monday night they imterest in their community. 
moved a step further. Under © Organization of “get ac- a or 
the leadership of Miss Ramona quainted” house parties in homes — 
Garrett, a garment worker, the so that readers can get to know . 

group ‘of readers divided into each other and help enlarge the 

committees of one for the pur- circulation of the paper. 

pose of visiting, personally, about One non-reader who was pres- 


100 readers a week to’ speak to ent/ took the floor and said he 
had heard of an article in The 


them about organizing into a 

Harlem Freedom of the Press As- Worker on the need to fight for | | 
sociation. At the end of 2 weeks jobs for Negroes. He said he | 

of such a canvass a “social dis- stood around the Nationalists’ 


cussion” will be held. At that meetings and heard some of the 

time the night of Friday, Sept. speakers mention the ‘article. The 

14, Miss Garrett expects that speaker promised to bring some 

there will not only be a perma- of his friends to the social. | 

nent association of readers form- The social will be held in the | , 
ed, but that the ground. will be Harriet Tubman Center, located : | —— See P aqe 3 — 
laid for at least 2 readers’ clubs’ on the third floor of th. south- 

based on a block or an election east corner of 125 St. and Lenox 


district. Ave. 


TRAIL FOR ALL L 


— See Page 3 — 


UMW HITS AFL, ClO CHIEFS’ 
AID TO TRUMAN WAR DRIVE 


The wountry is being whittled mniltery, would stand them in good | 
down to “an austerity to be fol-|Stead politically. L Andy Onda, Pittsburgh steel 


lowed by bankruptcy,” declares olin © msg <i | leader and his wife Theresa, are 
| a ets : ec xecutive Council, an | 
the current United Mine Workers the CKO, are trying to explain thelr shown here shortly before 


e. ° -° ene 6 8 
aia Pert 10 ok Te i Aa we defeat in Qhio—but they; Onda’s Smith Act arrest by FBI 
an eaders tor walking jdo not indulge in simple analyses. seents. Onda was seized in the 


the Truman “chalkline.” The mag-| “Both the AFL and the CIO 
azine says the rank and file on a'political divisions boosted’ and ran| midst of his defense arguments 


local scale is condemning the|the Senate race for whatever can-| - . Te 
higher-ups of labor for this policy. didate was dished out to them two " se aaa om frameup “sedi 
The editorial, entitled, “We the jyears before the campaigning really | tion” trial. 


People Are Being Sunk,” was aim-|began. Some of their political ac- 
ed at the new tax and war burdens. tivities would—and did—‘make hell 


Citing an estimate that the “for- | itself belch its disgust, according 


eign aid” military program will: to our remote pipeline.” 
cost America $35 to $40 billion inj The above refers to the recent 


the next three years, the mine|AFy, executive council’s statement 


a oe then eaggntl 4 vs 2 ‘explaining the Taft victory in Ohio, Pee ® : 
- and toot their saving accounts.” "|and urging affiliates to “sit-out” : 
_ “We were not surprised,” said campaigns if neither party offers a | : 


_» the editorial, “when the leaders of | suitable candidate. - 
the AFL and the CIO — despite; The mire union’s editorial also 


_. ~ their temporary holdouts—walked 

8 the chalkline to be tailored and |T*Pped the AFL-CIO leaders for 

i fitted with a political price-fixing 4Pproving the wage “stabilization” 

tes & é yoke which made them think that |formula tying wages to the cost- 2 
Tote : with Truman’s higher- | of-living index. This policy threat- : 


sals, pnd: the waste and ens to “dump collective bargaining 


: ays ‘extravagance of the yee pier into a status of phony price in- , 
+ (the’ UMWA's spelling) and the dices,” . | , 4 =—— See Page 4 totems 


“Just now certain members of 
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- Cicero Police Chief 
Faces Court Action 


ClO JURISDICTIONAL BATTLES 
TO BE AIRED AT PARLEY 


An explosive jurisdictional] manded that the shops Reuther 
battle involving the CIO's major|seized by raids on the lled 
unions is expected to Reuteane the] United Electrical, Radio Ma- 
next session of the ClO’s Execu-|:chine Workers should be trans- 


NAACP Attorneys File Suit After Officials Fail to Act 


By Abner W. Berry 


Federal Court judges have been noted for their quick decisions in “contempt of 
court” cases when the charge was against Negroes and working class leaders who refused 


to become stoolpigeons. Now the officials of Cicero, il., who 


ing them to provide ‘protection to 


the family of Harvey Clark, a Ne-| 


gro veteran, when they attempted 
to occupy an apartment they rent- 
ed last June, face contempt action. 

U. S. District Court Judge John 
P. Barnes issued his order on June 
26, after Cicero chief of police 
Ervin Konovsky had attacked 
Clark and his wife an@ ordered 
them out of town. Later Konovsky 
and his cops stood by with folded 
arms as a mob destroyed the 
Clark’s household furnishings and 
wrecked the 20-apartment build- 
ing into which they were to have 
moved. National guardsmen finally 
quelled the riot. 

The news this week proves that) 
the United States District Attor-| 
ney in Cook County has also stood: 
bv with folded arms as the Cicero 
officials thumbed their noses at the 
Constitution and the federal court. 
For the action against the racis! 
and subversive officials is being 
iaken by attorneys for the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. The gov- 
ernment attorneys moved much 
more quickly in bringing William 
L. Patterson, the Civil Rights Con- 
gress head, to trial after he re- 
fused to become a stoolpizeon for 
a Congressional Committee witch- 
hunt. 


* 


) 

THE DEPARTMENT of Jus- 
tice furnished the legal talent to 
prosecute Patterson. In Cicero the 
Negro victims of the contemptu- 
ous action of the city officials have 
‘had to act for themselves and_ in 
protection of the federal court's 
dignity. Patterson had been a de- 
fender of Negroes while the Ci- 
cero officials had “aided or abetted 
a mob” in defense of white su- 
premacy. 

In Cicero, it should be pointed 
out, the contempt action is con- 
nected with the right of Negroes to 
Jive outside ghettoes assigned 
them by the banks and the real 
estate trust. And the court's dig- 
nity is being defended against 
_ white supremacy officials who are 

sticking up for their “right” to 
make war on the idea and prac- 
tice of Negro équality. 

* 

MEANWHILE, in Miami, Fla., 
another court presided over by 
Broward County Judge'George W | 
Tedder, has ordered Zeke Camp- 
bell Dorsey jailed until three 
court-appointed doctors can deter- 
mine Dorsey's fitness to handle a 
$300,000 estate. Dorsey has been 
held by a Florida court to be the 
natural and legal son of. the late 
Daniel A. Dorsey, a white mil- 
Jionaire, who owned choice parcels 


of real estate in Miami's fashior- | 


Mr. mall aia iniees Clark s ohaat aes “a setain a koe Cleiaes 


able beach section. The younger 
Dorsey was willed a share of the 
estate with three other children. 

Three white Floridians have pe- 
titioned Judge Tedder to “commit” 
the younger Dorsey and appoint 
them his guardians in the event he 
is found “mentally incompetent.” 
To white supremacy Florida of- 
ficials and business leaders it 
would be too much to swallow to 
have a Negro own “white”, real 
estate, to transact business with 


4 


defied a court order direct- 


'James B. Carey's IUE-CWO. 


“white” brothers and sisters and to 
have the independence which 
$300,000 could bring. So Dorsey 
is being framed up into mental 
incompetence in the interest of 
white supremacy—unless his circle 
of friends is large and powerful] 
enough to thwart jimcrow justice. 

Whether in Miami or Cicero, 
Florida or Illinois, racism and real 


| Was 


iCIQ." 


estate and ghettoes and courts re- 


flect one of the fundamental — 


in the fight for freedom. 


broken out into sharp factionalism 


placed on the CIO’s agenda, and. 
Philip Murray promised action 


Coke and Chemical Union. 


ner, is furious over the loss to “no. 
union” by a margin of only four 


tive Board to be called into ses- 
sion some time next month. 


The long smoldering strife that 
was stimulated when CIO unions 
were ordered to raid expelled 
progre: sive organizations, has how 


between right-wing led unions. 
The issue is being formally 


upon it, as the result of a written 
complaint of the United Gas, 
That 
union, headed by Martin Wag- 


votes, of a run-off election at a 
large National Carbide plant. The 
other two unions in the contest 
were the CIO Oil Uinon and 


Wagner, in his complaint to 
Murray, writes that the two op- 
posing unions “made a miserable 
showing’ and “all they succeeded 
to defeat a sister union. of 


In another situation, in Lynn, 
Mass.; complained Wagner, his 
union ran up against the CIO's 
Utility Workers. The UGCCW 
president demands establishment 
of rigid jurisdictional lines with lo- 
cals in the wrong union trans- 
{erred where ‘they belong. 

The battle between Carey and 
Walter Reuther has been building 
up for some time and even showed 
up at last years Chicago conven- 
I tion of the CIO. when Carey de- 


Banker Harriman Offers 
lito Aid Against Collapse : 


Multimillionaire W. Averill Har ;the fascist dictator of Yugoslavia, | 


riman, roving ambassador for Pres- 
ident Truman, conferred with Tito, 


AIARRIMAN 


! 


over the weekend. According to 
Harriman, what was diScussed with, 


Tito was additional arrangements 

for U.S. aid to the fascist Marshal 

‘in the event of a “Soviet attack.” 
But a series of newspaper dis- | 
patches from Yugoslavia worriedly 


sora the danger signal for Tito, 
confirm that the. Harriman-Tito| 


deal could only be to rush Amer- 
ican arms to bolster the shaky fas- 
cist government 


now threatened 


by mass uprising of the Yugoslav | 
people—just as the shaky fascist: 


government of Franco Spain is 
being propped up-. 


The Wall Street press seized 


‘upon the predictions of Deputy} 


Premier V. M. Molotov and, later, | 
of Marshal Voroshilov of the Soviet 
Union, that the Tito regime could 


not long endure, and that the Yugo- | 
4slav people will find a way to re- 


move it. To the pro-war press, this 
Marxist analysis of the internal 
conditions of the Tito regime of- 
fered an opporttnity—also seized 


} 
i 


i 
i 


Tito himself—to renew propa- 
eis for further militarizing the 
country as a jumping-off spot for 
World War HI. 


| 


M.S. Handler, NewYork Times 
correspondent in Befprade, cabled 
on Sunday a picture of the fascist 
armed fofte being used by the | 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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of their spokesmen said: 


TITO 


ferred to the IUE. Reuther show- 
ed no inclination to do anythin 
of. the sort. Since then Carey tod 
Reuther have clashed by mail. 

In the recent NLRB wa in 
the Whirlpool plant in St. Joseph, 
Mich., where the UE won, the 
IUE and the UAW were also on 
the. ballot and directed much of 
their electioneering material 
against each other. 


t year there was a virtual 


agreement for a merger of oil and 
chemical, but at the last minute 
the latter union said the deal was 
off. Since then the strife between 
the two has sharpened as both 
claim mostly the same fields. 

The clashes between. many of 
the CIO unions were _ often 
brought on during the free-for-all 
scranmble for locals of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. All the 
raiding CIO unions—steel, auto, 
IUE, chemical and auto — fared 


miserably .in the effort to beat 


Mine-Mill and opened war on 
each other in the bargain. 

While the two top million- 
member auto and steel unions in 
the CIO have not yet been of- 
ficially against each other on 
jurisdiction, a cut-throat battle 
has been on between their or- 
ganizers in many fields. Murray is 
furious over Reuther’s invasion ol 
the non-ferrous metal heavy ma- 
chinery, fabricating and aluminum 
fields. 

Meanwhile, new complications 
seem to be building up with the 
Textile union’s invasion of the 
shoe field. 

This internal strife, and squan- 
dering of energy and funds on 
raiding progressive unions, has 
encouraged the AFL to raid the 
CIO on all fronts. Typical of the 
latter tactic, was the backdoor 
agreement a small AFL union 
obtained with the Isthmian Line 
while the strike of the CIO's Ma- 
rine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
ticn was waged against the com- 
pany in all ports. 


Tito Bans Books 


On Marxism 


-PAGUE  (Telepress). — Twenty 
periodicals and 98 books were 
put on the index in_.Titoist 
Yugoslavia, reports Nova Borba 
from Zagreb. It is forbidden to 
edit, to read or lend them. The 
ban includes a whole series of 
works on Marxism-Leninism, in- 
cluding a number of works by 
I. Lenin. 


_—— eee 


16-HOUR DAY ; 

Explaining why New York 
tailors went on strike in 1847, one 
“It was 
dire necessity and want that com- 
pelled us to strike. 
working from 5 o'clock in the 
morning until 9 o'clock in the eve- 
ning, and we could only earf¥ from 
$4 to $5 a week. 


5 — 


The rate ot production in the 
Soviet Union‘and the People’s De- 
mocracies surpassed that of Europe 
as a whole during the’ first quarter 
of 1951, it was revealed by 
the United Nations released in 
Geneva, Switzerland. The UN 
Economic Commission for Europe 
reported that production went 
up 19 percent over the first’ 
- quarter ot 1950 in Eastern Ger- 
many, Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slavakia, Bulgaria and Rumania, 
and by 18 percent in the Soviet 
Union. 

This compared with a 13 to 14 
. percent rise for Europe asa whole, 
the dispatches played down the 
sharp disparity betwen the socialist 
countries and the Marshall Plan 
countries. 

' Usihg statistics in this fashion 
meant that figures on the soaring 
production in the countries of so- 
cialism were used to raise the level 
for Europe as a whole. Despite 
the statistical juggling, the great 


UN REPORTS EAST EUROPE OUTPUT 
SOARS ABOVE MARSHALLIZED WEST 


advances in the Socialist sectors: 


could not. be concealed. 
SOVIET INCREASES 

At the same time, the Soviet 
Union announced that the state 
|production plan for industry for 
the second quarter of 1951 had 
been overfulfilled by 104 percent, 
and represented an increase of 16 
percent over the second quarter of 
1950. The increase was accom- 
panied by still greater sales of con- 
sumer commodities to the people. 
Prices on consumer items in the 
Soviet Union have been cut dras- 
tically on at least five different oc- 
casions since the end of World|} 
War II. 

Sales of meat in the USSR dur- 


rose 17 percent, fats 11 percent, 
milk and dairy products 53 per- 
cent, cheese 14 percent, eggs 45 
percent, sugar 27 percent, confec- 
tionery 10 percent, cotton fabrics 
22 percent, silk fabrics 20 percent, 
hosiery 18 percent, knitted wear 
23 percent, furniture 28 percent, 
bicycles 43 percent, pnonographs 
46 percent, pocket and _ wrist 
watches 24 percent, sewing ma- 
chines 26 percent, cameras 65 per- 
cent. 
HOUSING 

In addition vast increases in 
housing construction and _ great 
peacetime projects have taken 
place in all the socialist countries. 
The UN report pointed to a con-| 
tinued housing shortage but ad- 


Sofialist countries, and prices have 


mitted that it was due to the fact’ 
that employment is increasing at a 
faster rate than available housing | 
In Western Europe, the housing! m 
shortage remains severe even 
though unemployment is critical, 
especially in Italy and Ftance. 
Inflation is non-existent in ‘he 


been cut regularly. Nonetheless, 
the UN report attempted to cry 
sour grapes by claiming that prices 
increases “must occur’ because of 
the increase in savings and income 
of the working people, which the 
UN report calls “surplus purchas- 
ing power.” What the UN com- 
mission neglects to mention is that 
it is a law of socialist production 


that output ‘increases along with! 


i 


income, and vice versa, thus bar- 
ting inflationary pressures. 
RESENT U. S. CURBS 

The contrast between the peace 
economies of the Socialist coun- 
tries and the wobbling arms econ- 
omies of Western Europe was fur- 
ther indicated by a report from 
Geneva by Michael Hoffman 
in the New York Times. Hoff- 

man reported that Washington’s or- 


der to the Marshall Plan countries 


to cut trade with Eastern Europe 
is playing havoc with the econo- 
mies of the West. 

“Europeans,” Hoffman reported, 
“are getting fed up with the WU, S. 
Congress’ effort to tell them what 
care should and should not trade 
with: Eastern Europe.” 

As a result of Washington-im- 
posed restrictions, Hoffman _re- 
ported: “In 1950 Western Europe 
got less than a third as much 
(measured in constant prices) from 
Eastern Europe as in 1938, which 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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| . people . contacted yet, spontane-) youths Sunday in the four boruoghs NEGRO WAGES LOW | are in families with incomes under 
Bronx Youth : sale hopped on the bus to Orch-/totaled over 50,000 and over 700 Ninety-seven percent’ of Negroes! $2.000 a year. 


Set Up Peace ard Beach or got into several cars,/|signatures were collected on the oni 
and held out peace  streamers|cablegram. | 
; Beaehhead along the way. che actions ——s call to H A MILTON 4 ACH CLE ANER 
| The Pg of youth, in the cam-| Groups of youths at Fordham/a@!! youth to join a citywide peace 
wee? abe and peace was|Road and Third Ave. and Fordham|caravan being held this Thursday Wann thine eeuk vue Ged 


0 a of about 50/Road and Southern Blvd. who cir-/by county peace councils and or- 
young by ne nya last Sun-|cularized the crowds coming ganizations. INDEPENDENT CONSUM2R ORGANIZATION 
distributed several thou- | «Reg. Price $74.95 Special $49.95 


day 

“| sand peace leaflets at the Pelham (000 leaflets. 18 MILLION WOMEN WORK Complete with all attachments 
Bay station of the IRT and collect-| The youths reported a tremen-| In 1950 there were about 18 
ed signatures for a giant cablegram |dous favorable response, includin me million women workers in the U.S. 
Bos Gen. Ridgway. people who came up and offered) 4) ou+ half were married and over 


Later, a 30 of the youths, |to help. half 35 
feeling there were not enough| At Fordham Road and Jerome| 8" Wr S Amiel elke oe 


Ave., six police cars tried to inter- i 
fere. They singled out the Negro} RURAL SCHOOL WAGE 


Sag youths for attack, and they asked} In the academic year, 1950-51, 
CR 5.8989 ttae for draft cards. The youths refused|rural teachers averaged only $2,- : 


to be intimidated however. 200 a year or just. about $42 a 
is Leaflets distributed by the week. 
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‘Pp; “ nt * : WATCHES * JEWELRY 
223. 14m st) “S| | Office and Mimeo Supplies 
GOLDSTEIN'S | 3 


corey amanda 8 West 47th Street 41 East 14th Street 
an LUxemburg 2-0967-8 GRam. 7-7211-7212 


Old Gold Bought 
Diamond Expert 
Expert Watch Repairs 


PHILIP PRUZANSKY 
309 W. 42nd STREET 


Bet. 8th and Sth Aves. CI 6-5447 


20° eff te Daily Worker readers 
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JEWELRY 
SURREY © sor 


1 25 E. Mt. Eden Ave., Bronx 
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ome ee ~ = 


biden bateate 
Macy bene tne KEM TONE 
THE MODERN MIRACLE WALL PAINT 
Kem-Tone is your ovtstanding 
‘value where fine home decoration 
is desired and where the extreme 
washability ef Super Kem-Tone is 
not required. FOR ECONOMY, FOR 
BEAUTIFUL FLAT MATTE GAL. 
FINISH, KEM-TONE IS THE 19 08 
CHOICE OF MILLIONS! 


BU 4-2988 Expressing 


BUSSIE BROTHERS 


Insured MOVING and STORAGE 
Local and Long Distance 


Office: 960 ROGERS AVE. es ee 
Res. 2518 TILDEN AVE, new and used 


furniture and 


T AT 4 AY Brookly n, N.Y. bric-abrac 


Shopper’ s Guide sgt PARK WAY [pegaseaamecee 3 


—__ 2a BROO K LY N f | Hi-Fidelity Radio Tg 
SEXPENSIVE | MORRIS NEWMAN Vector Laboratories 


. TT's : sO- [INEXPENSIVE oc ae : AUTO RADIATOR 212 THIRD AVENUE @ GE 3-7686 
WORKS New York 3, N. ¥. 


also 
SUPER KEM.TONE $4. 98 ae 


SUNRISE SUPPLY CO. 


747 E. 180th St., Bronx 
FO (1-2342 


/ 0000000000009 80098 808 sevescegocooessc cecrrecoseccesese | 
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H 


17 West 20th St " Sales — Installation — Service 

: New York City Hi a, . IN QUEENS 
Be arya sgn ga 2 soap WA 99-2327 : ' | Complete Optical Service 
Eves Examined = Glasses Fitted 


ries eB | a | CORES RVING. &. KARP 


sowococooqcoocse O ptagmetrist 
Made on 89-08—164 St. a. Macy’s) Jamaica 
ri 


_ 4 t oO. W ER S° : Check Sid Tobias at WA 9-2327 | SS | 3 | : Open Mon.. Wea. . 230 AM teh Pm 


¢ AND FRUIT BASKETS @ aomchnitna Premises - ) fues. Thurs. Sat @:30 te & - OL &-2957 


ROBERT RAVEN, Flower: —es my, to ¢O a y > .Cverhentad Ratimers = | examined oye 
8 ~GR 3.8357 $ ee Cleaned and Repaired | oo 


| ° a Buy prom ; a 
Seoecccceseeeeeee —. i 724 E. llth ST. Al 4- UNION SQ. 
Records ee lait WDESICHER-MABKER New York City 6694 || OPTICAL & JEWELRY CO. 
| Now Available! ex: & Boe eee : . ou . ve. n ; m 319 
THE HAMMER SONG (| Pee) ge eo |) Artistic m. Shoter- ox: GAME Om 7-200 
‘BANKS OF MARBLE oe See a a crete oe , , %e >Re | Ce OO OOS OHO NTO SESS SSSSSSHODOBSSBeeBaEeeese 
ee 7 Bas Bt RR JS. & 2 Q ad ( } } i 


Sung by THE WEAVERS | Ce ak ee ae el aaa 
10” Unbreakable Record ae ae, £4: SV Fee ee - * 
Send $1.00 (includes postage and 7 ee. £ ees i? 
handling). or pick up at the ORR VE eR RY VORB IHR REELS S 8 nN f : R N | T U R t 7 qj S 5 i j 2 S 
NION SQUARE MUSIC SHOP Ce ee. ese Bee Bee . 
2 27 Union S West | RSS gs oe Ss SSS Se SS ee SRS SSS SSB SSS SS FSS Se SSS SSSSSEGeeaes esses eaaensau saneanu a, 
NY.3RY oS peers gn FE: SEE IT MADE! APARTMENT WANTED SERVICES 
: be foo: Sone aca Bee & Baas: Se Ses TYW, fa ety Soc Saleh 
. oe NEWLY-WED interracial couple desperatety (Painting) 


en a 


DANS 
PAPAPAP PAPAYA 
PAVATAVAOL APL PUTA 


ee 


ae — — 


atie, is, ae ‘ ea | Re 33 years’ experience de need apartment anywhere, any size, to 
Insurance ; ee SO Mae EE sloning-moking upholstered | __*”_ i! Terai. Box 308, Daily Worker-|/5aINTING and decorating by Zeke, any- 
, . : en ee INTERRACIAL couple desperately need 2 where in city. Comradely service. Call 


I a 


JACK R. ee ee RSS Bek. a and wood furniture for the to T-room apartment, rent secondary.| NA 8-5344 or ES 17-1451. ' 
: Pe ee : Sen a a es: ; 3 Call AC 2-6576 after 7 p.m., at wits end. ‘ _ ~ 


og ps Seeeaye a FURNISHED ROOM TO RENT 
: ype assures you satisfaction ef auner 
a aoke , NICE furnished front room, separate en-| SOFA rewebbed, relined, springs retied in 
sensible prices. pig single girl. Telephone GR 3-| your home Reasonable Furniture re- 


An kinds oF ineurance including auto- 169 E. 33rd St. 355 123 Second Ave. Apt. No. 2, near paired, slipcovered. reuphoistered Com- 
mobile, fire, life, compensation, | ete. th till 8:30 ith ‘St. radely attention Mornings 9-1 HYacinth 
, urs. Ti : | 


: Ours is a father and son’s «7 

799 Broadway GR 5-3826 se EMPLOYMENT WANTED hidiatess 

: business combining the , — -—— : 
ee — | 45 E. &h St. | | 3 PRACTICAL Infant and Baby Nurse, con-| | | +‘ TRUCKS TO HIRE 


wee mee ~ a ~ 


—— 


week or more. Experienced, good refer-| ywovING, ‘STORAGE. many satisfied read- 
LEE EOE NEA 
tee : Independent Consumer Research Orgn.| ¢all UN 4-7707. 
-13 EB ith St." | f | ie A | E $68.70 plus $5.87. Standard Brand Dist. ~ 
wear Srd Ave. GR ¢-2497 , a OC ( } ns | “FURNITURE 143 Fourth Ave. (13th and 14th St). CLASSIFIED APVERTISING 
RATES: 
$110. HY 8-1934. i insertion . 40¢ 
152 FLATBUSH AVE. 15, whole or part. R, Mahan RD, Souyth- Six words constitute one tine 
Near Atiantic Ave. — Our Only Office | bridge. | Minimum charge — @ lines 
ROAR | DEADLINES: ‘ 
Fel. dap + 716o (near 174th St.) Bronx, New York : N. Y. Forget the alarm clock!—go rus- |}; Fur Monday's issue - Friday % p.m. 


en Pees meters: ou ences. Reasonable rates. GL 3-1395. _ era, Low rates, Call Ed Wendell JE 6-8000 
MOVING @ STORAGE Y: look. FOR SALE — ——— - 
| Al S HO 4 yp a wae ees”: quaeeaeeienebias ——-~ ‘| {IMMIE’S PICKUP SERVICE. smal) jobs, 
Reg. $394.50 plus %5.87 Fed. tax. Spec. é ee : y 
coe cies ve ae f fo Artisti¢e UST SELL, | 9-inch P a ae 
om come 10 Altisii M eaving: 9-ine orta 
INTERIOR DECORATORS: Meng of your professi aoe eae, marings ae onl Sat vcsmane 
3 consec. insert 30c 
COUNTRY BOARD 
' : tic. Barn dances. Swim, sports, food For The (Weekend) Worker: 
MR. N. & G. MALISDORF LU 3-6461 | 


. ! know-how of experience enial, hel enerally, service for one Se ae 
Moving and Storage wed. till 8:30 pe g p & 
FRANK GIARAMITA ‘| PORTABLE TYPEWRITER—Rated Best! shortest notice. City, beach, country. 
GR 3-789. | PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 
? 
Opticians and ¢ Optometrists _ Modern to create homes of beauty and comfort. Why not you: machine and course $35. Deseto 48 Taxi'| (For Personal Ads) 
UNITY P Tl “AL , APP, 500-acre farm, to settle estate in 25e 
0 C co. | Mass. '> mile off Merritt Parkway, route pBrconipeninac tesco Ads) 
ELI ROSS, Optometrist BOARD © Ht wee’ du’ ihcle: Rn 
os | 1740 WASHINGTON AVENUE Or1Ty SLICKER FARM, Jeffersonville, Previous day at ! p.m. 
galore. Artistic rooms. Children % rate Previous Wednesday at 6 p.m. — 
So MPA SNe ete nema oS 


to 12. Booklet. Tel. Callicoon 321 J 3.!1_ pie . 
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CRC OPENS PUBLIC CAMPAIGN 
TO SAVE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Open air rallies in New York concert in Harlem, publication 
City on Sept. 7 and 8 protesting of new Crisis Papers by Howard 
the Smith Act arrests and the Fast and other literature and the 
denial of bail, will touch off the formation of a net-work of broad 
nation-wide one month: Civil anti-Smith Act committees are 


Rights Congress campaign to being prepared to arouse the 
preserve the Bill of Rights. majority of American people to 
‘House parties, “Patterson new struggles in defense of 
Malis" a Peekskill anniversary threatened democratic rights. | 
{Piers 3 | ee hs 


SAVE 
Labor's Rights! 
Safeguard the People’s ayes | 


© Build “Repeal Smith Act Committees” 
Everywhere. 


© Protect Constitutional Rights of the 
Communists. 


® Demand a Supreme Court Re-Hearing : 
of the Smith Act Decision. ¥ 


© Defend Bill of Rights, 14th, and 15th 


Amendments. 
© Save Right to Speak for Peace. 


® Outlaw the KKK, Abolish Jimcrow and 
Anti-Semitism. 


® Fight for FEPC Laws Everywhere. 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 
MUST RAISE $50,000 


Rush Contribution This Week 
From Your Shop or Community?! 


z 


"The first mass | meeting in defense of 4 trade union leaders arrested ae 20 for 
teaching and writing in alleged violation of the Smith Act was announced this week when 
20 leaders of AFL, independent and CIO unions joined in emphasizing the importance of 


the rally in preserving free speech | tion? 
of the Communist leaders at'be of the utmost importance to 
and waite aetna. gre 7 = Ean Foley Square. the labor movement. Alex Sirota, 
€ rally Wi Crt 08 ‘Ocp business manager of the United 
10 at St. Nicholas Arena, 69 W. Furniture Workers. CiO. = and 
66th St. Among the speakers Morris Schwartz, president of Lo- 
will be ‘William Hood,, Negro cal 905, Brotherhood of Painters, 
leader who is secretary of Local|187 labor leaders, said that a re- AFL. Rlindal tne joint statement: 
a U. A. ite % let Y largest! quest was being sent to Attorney “If labor does not unite in  de- 
poems soe are old, inter-| General McGrath asking that he| escecsunscssetoan ne ee 

president of the Fur and didsiee the Yeho Btion £ 

Leather Workers Union; William thlieazin g. The eiltion Sled In 


L. Patterson, executive secretary 
of the National Civil Rights Con-|«o"¢, (26 Supreme Court holds that 


gress; Halois Moorhead, executive 
ae portance to the people — of the 
secretary of the American Women United States, but it is of special | 


fo . 
r Peace; Howard Fast, interna importance to the trade unions. 


tionally known novelist, and Harry 
Sacher, well-known labor attorney. |‘ The decision results in the 


Trad virtual extinction of the ‘clear and 
rade union protest to the Smith} present danger’ doctrine which has. 
Act mounted when attorneys for 


shielded the trade union movement | 
187 AFL, independent and CIO 


from arbitrary and tyrannical re- 
_ unions announced further steps injstraints upon the exercise of First 
their effort fo get the Supreme 


Amendment liberties. . . . This! 
Court to hold a rehearing on the/decision will weaken the labor: 
constitutionality of the Smith Act. 


VICTOR RABINOWITZ, one 
of the attorneys representing the 


movement. ... It is a forerunner 


They have filed a petition signed|Of further _ blows against trade 
by the” 187 trade unionists from|Unions. .. . 

all parts of the country asking that; Many of the signers of the peti- | 
the Supreme Court again review|tion to the Supreme Court have 
the issues involved in the convic-'declared the St. Nicholas rally to 


fense of trade union victims of the 
Smith Act, if it does not unite to 
repeal the act, itself, the time may 
not be far removed when the Su- 
preme Court’s Smith Act decision 
will be used to completely destroy 
the right to strike and picket.” 


The mass meeting, concentrat- 


STOP 


The ‘Clear and Present 
Danger’ to Labor 


_ Attend the LABOR AND PEOPLE'S 


RALLY 


Demand the Reversal of the Supreme Court’s 
Smith Act Decision—which today threatens 


the rights of all labor. 


© Defend Louis Weinstock, former secretary- 
treasurer, N. Y. District Council 9, Painters 
Union, A. F. L. — and victim of the Smith Act. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER I0 


ST. NICHOLAS ARENA 
69 West 66th St., New York City 


Admission 50c¢ (tax included) 


$50,000 Defense Fund for a 


Civil Rights 
MRS. ROSALEE McGEE, Honorary Chairman 


GOLD 


ing on the defenses of Lauis Wein- 
stock, former secretary-treasurer of 
District Council 9, Painters Union, 
AFL, and Al Lannon, one of the 
founders of the National Maritime 
Union, CIO, will be the first of a 
series to be held in the defense 
of the 17 men and women charged 
under the Smith Act indictment 
with teaching, writing and speak- 
‘ing, who were recently arrested in 
New York. The overt act charged 
against Weinstock is that he taught 
a class in. American labor history 
at the Jefferson School, while the 
crime alleged against Lannon_ is 
that he wrote an article on the 70th 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 
23 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


8:C0 P. M. 
Sneakers: 


William Hood Halois Moorhead 


Secretary, Ford Lecal 600, Exec. Sec. Amer. Women for 

United Auto Workers, CIO i Sige’ a font 

| | a uilding Service 
Ben Gold 


Empl. Union, AFL 
International President H d F ‘ 
Fur & Leather Workers Union owar as 


| | Internationally famous author 
Wm. L. Patterson 
| Executive Secretary Harry Sacher 


~~ National CRC Noted labor attorney 


Pips Tickets Available: 
TRADE UNION COMMITTEE TO DEFEND LOUIS WEISTOCK 


“The outstanding play on a contemporary theme now befere the public.” 
DAILY WORKER. 


For Friday and Sunday Only All Tickets $1. 
NEW PLAYWRIGHT’S INC. PRODUCTION 


of 
BARNARD RUBIN’S 


smash hit play 


80 East llth St., Room 545, N.Y.C. 3, GRamercy 5-6555 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF R, 


~~ 


: ie . 


Srd Week 


1» RIMSKY-KORSAKOV * * BORO 
1QO5) CANNES PRIZE WINNER 
¢ ARTKIN O presents 


"BIG FIVE" IN MUSIC... 


e 


i > as > = 
a 


“SPECTACULAR” 
—Her. Trib. 


“MAGNIFICENT” 


A>) 


J\AITHAT IVE © INDe® 


"2. 


# 


—Times” | 


|birthday of William Z. Foster. 


FIRST “CONSPIRACY?” | 


group of bakers’ servants in 1349. 
The workers were indicted in Lon- 
don, England, for “conspiring 
among themselves that they would 


not work for their masters except 
at double’ or- treble the wages 


formerly given.” 


One of the earliest known con-: 
spiracy charges was leveled at al 


“The Candy Story” 


Directed by HERB TANK 


Performances Now at 
BRIGHTON BEACH COMMUNITY CENTER 
3200 Concy ‘sland Avenue (corner BMT-Brighton Beach Station) 


Performances Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
CURTAIN RISES 8:30 P. M. SHARP | 


Phone Nightingale 6-9814 from 5 te 8 p.m. for reservations and information 
regarding reduced rates for. theatre parties for fund raising purposes 


SATURDAY: ADMISSION $1.20 and $1.80 


_ SPECIAL LABOR DAY PERFORMANCE 8:30 p. m. MONDAY 
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HARLEM READERS ORGANIZE | 


TO BUILD THEIR NEWSPAPER 


Harlem readers are determined 
to safeguard the continued publi- 
cation of their paper. For a 
month now a small group of 
them have been planning an in- 
dependent organization to pro- 
‘mote circulatain, develop social 
life among their fellow readers 
and create cultural forms of self- 
expression based on the material 
in the Daily Worker and The 
Worker. | 

Last Monday night. they 
moved a step further. Under 
the leadership of Miss Ramona 
Garrett, a garment worker, the 
group of readers divided into 
committees of one for the pur- 
pose of visiting, personally, about 
100 readers a week to speak to 
them about organizing into a 
Harlem Freedom of the Press As- 
- sociation. At the end of 2 weeks 
of Such a canvass a “social dis- 
- cussion” will be held. At that 
time the night of Friday, Sept. 
14, Miss Garrett expects that 
_ there will not only be a perma- 
nent association of readers form- 
ed, but that the ground will be 
laid for at least 2 readers’ clubs 
based on a block or an election 
district. 


AMONG THE = PROJECTS 
discussed at the meeting were:: 


® Getting more newsstands to 
carry the paper in Harlem, and 
getting those who do carry them 
to increase their orders. 


® Developing community cor- 
respondence to the papers in 
the form of letters ‘and reports 
from readers on ‘happenings of 


interest in their community. 

® Organization *of “get ac- 
quainted” house parties in homes 
so that readers can get to know 
each other and help enlarge the 
circulation of the paper. 

One non-reader who was pres- 
ent took the floor and said he 


had heard of an article in The 


Worker on the need to fight for 
jobs for Negroes. He said he 
stood around the Nationalists’ 
meeting? and heard some of the 
speakers mention the article. The 
speaker promised to bring some 
of his friends to the social. 

The social will be held in the 
Harriet Tubman Center, located 
on the third floor of th. ‘south- 
east corner of 125 St. and Lenox 
Ave. 
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How to Beat 


McCarthyism — 


— See Editorial Page — 
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Thousands of _ 


Unionists Sign 


Labor Day 


* 


Peace Appeal 


>. 


a See Page 3 — 
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COPPER S 


—— See Page 3 — 


gq RIKERS BLAZE 
TRAIL FOR ALL LABOR 


~ 


UMW HITS AFL, ClO CHIEFS’ 
‘AID TO TRUMAN WAR DRIVE 


The country is being whittled 


down to “an austerity to be fol pees politically. 
lowed by bankruptcy,’ declares | 
the current United Mine Workers | 


Journal, in an editorial criticizing 
AFL and CIO leaders for walking 
- the Truman “chalkline.”. The mag- 
azine says the rank and file on a 
local scale is condemning the 
-higher-ups of labor for this policy. 

The editorial, entitled, “We the 
People Are Being Sunk,” was aim- 
ed at the new tax an 


cost America $35 to $40 billion in 
the next three years, the mine 


“rifle the wage-earnerss pockets 

and Joot their saving accounts.” 
“We were not.surprised,” said 

the editorial, “when the leaders of 


the AFL and the CIO — despite 


their temporary heldouts—walked 
the chalkline to be tailored and 


fitted with a political price-fixing 


yoke which made them think that 


|.) going along with ‘Truman's higher- 


tax proposals and the waste and 


d war burdens. |tivities would—and did—‘make hell 
Citing ‘an estimate that the “for-{itself belch its disgust, according 
eign aid” military program wil]l/to our remote pipeline.” 


. ) 1© 'AFL executive council's statement 
union said the government will 


‘into a status of phony price in- 


-  @xtravadanee’ of .the  burrccrats 
ot ry UMWA’s spelling) and” ‘the’ 


military, would stand them in good | 


Andy Onda, Pittsburgh steel 


sé bd a e 
Just now certain members of) leader and his wife Theresa, are 


the AFL Executive Council, and 
the CIO, are trying to explain their 
political defeat in Ohio—but they 


do not indulge in simple analyses.) 


“Both the AFL and the CIO: 


shown _ here shortly before 
Onda's Smith Act arrest by FBI 
agents. Onda was seized in the 


political divisions boosted and ran} midst of his defense arguments 


the Senate race for whatever can- 
didate was dished out to them two 
years before the campaigning réally 
began. Some of their political ac- 


The above refers to the recent 


explaining the Taft victory in Ohio, 
and urging affiliates to “sit-out” 
campaigns if neither party offers a 
suitable candidate. 

The mine union’s editorial also 
rapped the AFL-CIO leaders tor 
approving the wage “stabilization” 


in the Pittsburgh frameup “sedi- 


tion” trial. 


formula tying wages to the cost- 
of-living index. This policy threat- 
ens to “dump collective bargaining 


dices,” . 


| 


Arrest 
In Smith Act 


See Page 4 
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Cicero Police Chief 
Faces Court Action 


. NAACP Attorneys File. Suit After Officials Fail to Act 


By Abner W. Berry 


Federal Court judges ma been noted for their quick decisions in “contempt of 
court’ cases when the charge was against Negroes and working class leaders who refused 
to become stoolpigeons. Now the officials of Cicero, IIl., who efied a court order direct- 


ing them to provide protection te 
the family of Harvey Clark, a Ne- 
gro veteran, when they attempted 
to occupy an apartment they rent- 
ed dast June, face contempt action. 
U. S. District Court Judge John 
P. Barnes issued his order on June 
26, after Cicero chief of police 
Ervin Konovsky had attacked 
Clark and his wife and ordered 
them out of town. Later Konovsky 
‘ and his cops stood by with folded 
arms as a mob destroyed the 
Clark’s household furnishings and 
wrecked the 20-apartment  build- 


ing into which they were to have) - 


moved. National guardsmen finally 
quelled the riot. 
The news this week proves that 
' the United States District Attor- 
ney in Cook County has also stood 
bv with folded arms as the Cicero 
officials thumbed their noses at the 
Constitution and the federal court. 
-For the action against the racist 
and subversive officials is being 
taken by attornevs for the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. The gov- 
ernment attorneys moved much 
more quickly in bringing William 
L. Patterson, the Civil Rights Con- 
gress head, to trial after he re- 
fused to become a stoolpigeon for 
a Congressional Committee witch- 
hunt. 
* 


THE DEPARTMENT of Jus- 
tice furnished the legal talent to 
prosecute Patterson. In Cicero the 
Negro victims of the contemptu-} 
ous action of the city officials have 
had to act for themselves and in 


protection of the federal court's} 


dignity. Patterson had been a de- 
fender of Negroes while the Ci-| 
cef officials had “aided: or abetted 
a mob" 
premacy. 


In Cicero, it should be pointed} 


out, the contempt action is con- 
nected with the right of Negroes to 
jive outside ghettoes assigned 
them by the banks and the real 
estate trust. And the court's dig- 
nity is being defended against 
white supremacy officials who are 
sticking up for their “right” to 


in defense of white su-| 


make war on the idea and prac- 


tice of Negro equality. 
: * 
MEANWHILE, in Miami. Fla., 
another court presided over by 
- Broward County Judge George W 
Tedder, has ordered Zeke Camp- 
bell: Dorsey jailed’ until three 
court-appointed doctors can deter- 
mine Dorsey's fitness to handle a 
$300,000 estate. Dorsey has ben 
held by a Florida court to be the 
natural and legal son of the late 
Daniel A. Dorsey, a white mil- 
Jionaire, who owned choice parcels 
of real estate in Miami's fashion- 


able beach section. The younger 
Dorsey was willed a share of the 
estate with three other children. 

Three white Floridiahs have pe- 
titioned Judge Tedder to “commit 
the younger Dorsey and appoint 
them his guardians in the event he 
is found “mentally incompetent.” 
To white supremacy Florida ot- 
ficials and’ business leaders it 
would be too much to swallow to 
have a Negro own “white” real 
estate, to transact business with 


4. 
Multimillionaire W. Averill Har- 
riman, roving ambassador for Pres- 
ident Truman, conferred with Tito, 


_ HARRIMAN 


: 


| 


Mr. et Mics; ‘ean Clark : start cit ¢ i. retain 5 hediea 8 in » Clade 


“white” brothers and sisters and to 
have thé independence’ which 
$300,000 could bring. So Dorsey 
is being framed up into mental 
incompetence in the. interest of 
white supremacy—unless his circle 
of friends is large and powerful 
onough to thwart jimcrow justice. 

Whether in Miami or Cicero, 
Florida or Illinois, racism and real 
estate and ghettoes and courts re- 
flect one of the fundamental issues 
lin the fight for freedom. 


explosive jurisdictional 
hire involving the CIO's major 
unions is expected to dominate the 
next session of the CIO's Execu- 
tive Board to be called into ses- 
sion some time next month. 


The long smoldering strife that 
was stimulated when CIO unions 
were ordered to raid expelled 
progre. sive organizations, has now 
broken out into sharp factionalism 
between right-wing led unions. 


The issue is being formally 
placed on the CIO’s agenda, and 
Philip Murray promised action 
upon it, as the result of a written 
complaint of the United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Union. That 
union, headed by Martin Wag- 
ner, is furious over the loss to “no 
union” by a margin of only four 
votes, of a run-off election at a 
large National Carbide plant. The 
other two unions in the contest 
were the CIO Oil Uinon and 
James B. Carey's IUE-CIO. 

Wagner, in his complaint to 

Murray, writes that the two op- 
posing unions “made a_ miserable 
showing” and “all they succeeded 
was to defeat a sister union of 
Cio.” ! 
In another situation, in Lynn, 
Mass., complained Wagner, his 
union ran up against the CIO's 
Utility Workers. The UGCCW 
president demands _ establishment 
of rigid jurisdictional lines with lo- 
cals in the wrorg union trans- 
ferred where they beiong. 

The battle between Carey and 
Walter Reuther has been building 
up for some time and even, showed 
up at last years Chicago conven- 
tion of the C10 when Carey de de- 


the fascist dictator of Yugoslavia, 
over the weekend. According to 
Harriman, what was discussed with 
Tito was additional arrangements 
for U.S. aid to the fascist Marshal 


‘in the event of a “Soviet attack.” 


But a series of newspaper dis- 


patches from Yugoslavia worriedly 


hoisting the danger signal for Tito, 
confirm 
deal could only be to rush Amer- 
ican arms to bolster the shaky fas- 
cist government now threatened 
by ‘mass uprising of the Yugoslav 
people—just as the shaky- fascist 
government of Fran¢o Spain is 
being propped up . 

The Wall Street press seized 
upon the predictions of Deputy 
Premier V. M. Molotov and, later, 
of Marshal Voroshilov of the Soviet 
Union, that the Tito regime could 
not long endure, and that the Yugo- 
slav people will find a way to re- 
move it. ‘To the pro-war press, this 
Marxist analysis of the internal 
conditions: of the Tito regime of- 
fered an opportunity—also seized 


that the MHarriman-Tito} 


Banker Harriman Offers 
lito Aid Against Collapse 


by Tito himself—to renew propa- 
ganda for further militarizing the 
country as a jumping-off spot for 
World War HII. + 


M. S. Handler, NewYork Times 
correspondent in Belgrade, cabled 
on Sunday a picture of the fascist 
armed force being used by the 

(Continued on Page 6) 


TITO 


C10. JURISDICTIONAL BATTLES 
10 BE AIRED AT PARLEY 


manded that the shops rs 
seized by raids on the expelled 
United Electrical, Radio ie Ma- 
chine Workers should be _trans- 
ferred to the IUE. Reuther show- 
ed no inclination to do anythin 
of the sort. Since then Carey an 
Reuther have clashed by mail. 

In the recent NLRB Baers in 
the Whirlpool plant in St. Joseph, 
| Mich... where the UE won, the 
IVE and the UAW were also on 
the ballot and directed much ef 
their  electioneering material 
against each other. 


Last year there was a virtual 
agreement for a merger of oil and 
chemical, but at the last minute 
the latter union said the deal was 
off. Since then the strife between 
the two has sharpened as both 
claim mostly the same fields. 

The clashes between many of 
the CIO unions were oiten 
brought on during the free-for-ail 
scramble for locals of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. All the 
raiding CIO unions—steel, auto, 
IVE, chemical and auto — fared 
miserably in the effort to beat 
Mine-Mill and opened war on 
each other in the bargain. 

While the two top. million- 
member auto ‘and steel unions in 
the CIO have not yet been of- 
ficially against each other on 
jurisdiction, a cut-throat battle 
has been’ on between their or- 
ganizers in many fields. Murray is 
furious over Reuther’s invasion of 
the non-ferrous metal heavy ma- 
chinery, fabricating and aluminum 
fields. | : 

Meanwhile, new complications 
seem to be building up with the 
Textile wunion’s invasion of the 
shoe field. 

This internal strife, and squan- 
dering of energy and funds on 
raiding progressive unions, has 
encouraged the AFL to raid the 
CIO on all fronts. Typical of the 
iatter tactic, was the backdoor 
agreement a small AFL union 
obtained with the Isthmian Line 
while the strike of the CIO’s Ma- 
rine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
ition was waged against the com- 
pany in all ports. 


Tito. Bans Books 


On Marxism 

PAGUE 1 (Telepress). — Twenty 
periodicals and 98 books were 
put on the index in _ Titoist 
Yugoslavia, reports Nova Borba 
from Zagreb. It ig~forbidden to 
edit, to read or léhd them. The 
ban includes a whole series of 
works on Marxism-Leninism, in- 
cluding a number of works “by 
V. I. Lenin. 


16-HOUR DAY : 
Explaining why New York 
tailors went on strike in 1847, one 
of their spokesmen said: “It was 
dire necessity and want that com- 
pelled us to strike. We were 
working from 5 oclock in the 
morning until 9 o’clock in the eve- 
ning, and we could only earn from 


$4 to $5 a week. 


; 5 ¥ 


The rate of production in the 
Soviet Union ae the People's De- 
mocracies surpassed that of Europe 
as a whole during the first quarter 
of 1951, it was revealed by 
the United -Nations released ir: 
Geneva, Switzerland. The UN 
Economic Commission for Europe 
reported that production went 
up 19 percent -over the first 
quarter of 1950 in Eastern Ger- 
many, Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slavakia, Bulgaria and Rumania, 
and by 18 percent in the Soviet 
Union. 

This compared with a 13 to 14 
percent rise for Europe as a whole, 
the dispatches played down the 
sharp a betwen the socialist 
countries and the Marshall Plan 
countries. 

Using statistics in this fashion 
meant that figures on the soaring 


production in the countries of: so- 
-‘cialism were tused to raise the level | 


1 


‘for Europe as a whole. Despite 
the. statistical juggling, , the great 


o* & 


UN REPORTS EAST EUROPE OUTPUT 
SOARS ABOVE MARSHALLIZED WEST 


advances in the Socialist sectors 
could not be concealed. 
SOVIET INCREASES 

At the same time, the Soviet 
Ur.ion announced that‘ the state 
production plan for industry for 
the second quarter of 1951 had 
been overfulfilled by 104 percent, 
and represented an increase of 16 
percent over the second quarter of 
1950. The increase was accom- 
panied by still greater sales of con- 
sumer commodities to the people. 
Prices on consumer items in the 
Soviet Union have heen cut dras- 
tically on at least five different oc- 
casions since the end . World 
War IL. 
Sales of meat in the USSR dur- 


ing the second quarter | of, 1993 


. Sayed , bps moran dad ady 


rose 17 percent, fats 11 percent, 
milk and dairy products 53 per- 
cent, cheese 14 percent, eggs 45 
percent, sugar 27 percent, confec- 
tionery 10 percent, cotton fabrics 
22 percent, silk fabrics 20 percent,. 
hosiery 18 percent, knitted wear 
23 percent, furniture 28 percent, 
bicycles 43 percent, phonographs 
46 percent, pocket and _ wrist 
watches 24 percent, sewing ma- 
chines 26 percent, cameras 65 per- 
cent. 
HOUSING 

In addition vast increases in 
housing construction and _ great 
peacetime projects have taken 
place in all e socialist countries. 
The UN report pointed to a con* 


mitted that it .was dee to the fact 
that employment is increasing at a 
faster rate than available housing. 
Ii-Western Europe, the housing 
shortage remains severe even 
though unemployment is critical, 
especially in Italy and France. 
| Inflation is non-existent in *he 
Socialist countries, and prices have 
been cut regularly. Nonetheless, 
the UN report attempted to cry 
sour grapes by claiming that prices 
increases “must occur’ because of 
the increase in savings and income 
of the working people, which ‘the 
UN report calls “surplus —— 
‘ing power.” What the UN ep 


mission opie tion Hat 
it is a gers ion 
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income, and vice versa, thus bar- 
}ring inflationary pressures. 
RESENT U. S. CURBS 

The contrast between the peace 
economies of the Socialist coun- 
tries and the wobbling arms econ- 
omies of Western Europe was fur- 


ther indicated by a report from 
Geneva by Michael Hoffman 
in the New York Times, Hoff-. 
man reported that Washington’s or- 
der to the Marshal] Plan countries 
to cut trade with Eastern Europe 
is playing havoc with the econo-’ 
mies of the: West. 

“Europeans,” Hoffman reported, 
“are getting fed up with the U. S. 
| Congress’ effort to tell them what 
they should and should not trade 
Eastern Europe.” 

As a result of _Washington-im- 
posed restrictions, Hoffman _re- 
ported: “In 1950 Western Europe 
-|got less than a;third as much 


simeasured j in constant rices) from 
astern Europe as in 1938, which 


thas s owtetsainereases alone svithy ? 
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Cicero Police Chief 
Faces Court Action 


NAACP Attorneys File _ Suit After Officials Fail to Act 


By Abner W. Berry 


~. ) 
Ss 


ing them to provide protection te 
the family of Harvey Clark, a Ne- 
gro veteran, when they attempted 
to occupy an apartment they rent- 
ed dast June, face contempt action. 

U. S. District Court Judge John 
P. Bames issued his order -on June 
26, after Cicero chief of police 
Ervin Konovsky had _ attacked 
Clark and his wife and ordered 
them out of town. Later Konovsky 
‘ and his cops stood by with folded 
arms as a mob destroyed the 
Clark’s' household furnishings and 
wrecked the 20-apartment build- 
ing into which they were to have 
moved. National guardsmen finally 
quelled the riot. 

The news this week proves that 
the United States District Attor- 
ney. in Cook County has also stood 
bv with folded arms as the Cicero 
officials thumbed their noses at the 
Constitution and the federal court. 
For the action against the racist 
and subversive officials is being 
taken bv attorneys for the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. The gov- 
ernment attorneys moved much 
more quickly in bringing William 
L. Patterson, the Civil Rights Con- 
gress head, to trial after he re- 
fused.to become a stoolpigeon for 
a Congressional Committee witch- 


hunt. 


THE DEPARTMENT of Jus- 
tice furnished the legal talent to 
prosecute Patterson. In Cicero the 
Negro victims of the contemptu- 
ous action of the city officials have 
had to act for themselves and in 
protection of the federal court's 
dignity.. Patterson had been a de- 
Sender of Negroes while the Ci-} 
cef officials had “aided or abetted 
a mob’ in defense of white su- 
premacy. 

In Cicero, it should i pointed 
out, the contempt action is con- 
-nected with the right of Negroes to 
live outside ghettoes assigned 
them by the banks and the real 
estate trust. And the court's dig- 
nity is being defended against 
white supremacy officials who are 
sticking up for their “right” to 
make war on the idea and _ prac- 
tice of }-2gro equality. 

| * 

MEANWHILE, in Miami, Fla., 
another court presided over by 
Broward County Judge George W 
Tedder, has ordered Zeke Camp- 
bell Dorsey jailed until three 
court-appointed doctors can deter- 
mine Dorsey's fitness to handle a 
$300,000 estate. Dorsey has been 

held by a Florida court to be the 
natural and legal son of the late 
Daniel A. Dorsey, a white mil- 
Jionaire, who owned choice parcels 
of real estate in Miami's fashion- 


Federal Court judges have been noted for their quick decisions in “contempt of 
court’ cases when the charge was against Negroes and working class leaders who refused 
to become stoolpigeons. Now the officials of Cicero, Iil., who efied a court order direct- 


Mr. and J og ere Clark : start Saeia 0 pan iin heat in » Gee 


able beach section. The younger 
Dorsey was willed a share of the 
estate with three other children. 

Three white Floridians have pe- 
titioned Judge Tedder to “commit” 
the younger Dorsey and appoint 
them his guardians in the event he 
is found “mentally incompetent.” 
To white supremacy Florida oi- 
ficials and’ business leaders it 
would be too much to swallow to 
have a Negro own “white” real 


estate, to transact business with 


“white” brothers and sisters and to 
have thé independence’ which 
$300,000 could bring. So Dorsey 
is being framed up into mental 
incompetence in the interest of 
white supremacy—unless his circle 
of friends is large amd powerful 
enough io thwart jimcrow justice. 

Whether in Miami or Cicero, 
Florida or Illinois, racism and real 
estate and ghettoes and courts re- 
flect one of the fundamental issues 
in the fight for freedom. 


explosive jurisdictional 
ian involving the CIO's major 
unions is expected to dominate the 
next session of the CIO's Execu- 
tive Board to be called into ses- 
sion some time next month. 


The long smoldering strife that 
was stimulated when CIO unions 
were ordered to raid expelled 
progre. sive organizations, has now} 
broken out into sharp factionalism 
between right-wing led unions. 


The issue is being formally 
placed on the CIO's agenda, and 
Philip Murray promised action 
upon it, as the result of a written 
complaint of the United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Union: That 
union, headed by Martin Wag- 
ner, is furious over the loss to “no 


(ClO. JURISDICTIONAL BATTLES 
TO BE AIRED AT PARLEY 


manded that the shops Reuther 
seized by raids on the expelled 
United Radio Ma- 
chine Workers should be §trans- 
ferred to the IUE. Reuther show- 
ed no inclination to do anythin 
of the sort. Since then Carey an 
Reuther have clashed by mail. 

In the recent NLRB slnetiaa in 
the Whirlpool plant in St. Joseph, 
| Mich., where the UE won, the 
IUE and the UAW were also on 
the ballot and directed much ef 
their  electioneering material 
against each other. 


Last year there was a virtual 
agreement for a merger of oil and 
chemical, but at the last minute 
the latter union said the deal was 
off. Since then the strife between 


union” by a margin of only four|the two has sharpened as both 


votes, of a run-off election at a 
large National Carbide plant. The 
other two unions in the. contest 
were the CIO Oil Uinon and 
‘ames B. Careys ITUE-CIO. 

Wagner, in his complaint to 
Murray, writes that the two ,op-| 
posing unions “made a miserable 
showing” and “all they succeeded 
was to defeat a sister union of 
CIO.” 

In another situation, in Lynn, 
Mass., complained Wagner, his 
union ran up against the CIO's 
Utility Workers. The UGCCW 
president demands _ establishment 
of rigid jurisdictional lines with lo- 
cals in the wrong union trans- 
ferred where they beiong. 

The battle between Carey and 
Walter Reuther has been building 
up for some time and even showed 
up at last year’s Chicago conven- 
tion of the clo" when Carey de- 


Banker Harriman Offers 


lito Aid Against Collapse 


Multimillionaire W. Averill Har- 
riman, roving ambassador for Pres- 
ident Truman, conferred with Tito, 


in the event of a “Soviet attack.” 
But a series of newspaper dis- 


{by ‘mass uprising of the Yugoslav 


*|Premier V. 


HARRIMAN 


the fascist dictator of Yugoslavia, 
over the weekend. According to 
Harriman, what was discussed with 
Tite was additional arrangements 
for U.S. aid to the fascist Marshal 


patches from Yugoslavia worriedly 
hoisting the danger signal for Tito, 

confirm that the Harriman-Tito 
deal could only be to rush Amer- 
ican arms to bolster the shaky fas- 
cist government now threatened’ 


people—just as the shaky- fascist 
government of Franco Spain is 


being propped up . 


The Wall Street press seized 
upon the predictions of Deputy 
M. Molotov and, later, 
of Marshal Voroshilov of the Soviet 
Union, that the Tito regime could 
not long endure, and that the Yugo- 
slav people will find a way to re- 
move it. To the pro-war press, this 
Marxist analysis of the internal 
conditions of the Tito regime of- 


fered’: an opportunity—also seized 


by Tito himself—to renew propa- 
ganda for further militarizing the 
country as a jumping-off spot for 
World War III. 


M. S. Handler, NewYork Times 
correspondent in Belgrade, cabled 
on Sunday a picture of the fascist 
armed force being used by the 


(Continued on Page 6) .- 


TITO 


claim mostly the same fields. 

The clashes between many of 
the CIO unions’ were often 
brought on during the free-for-all 
scramble for locals of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. All the 
raiding CIO unions—steel, auto, 
IUE, chemical and auto —fared . 
miserably in the effort to beat | 
Mine-Mill and opened war on 
each other in the bargain. 

While the two top. million- 
member auto and steel unions in 
the CIO have not yet been of- 
ficially against each other on 
jurisdiction, a cut-throat battle 
has been on between their or- 
ganizers in many fields. Murray is 
furious over Reuther’s invasion of 
the non-ferrous metal heavy ma- 
chinery, fabricating and aluminum 
fields. 

Meanwhile, new complications 
seem to be building up with the 
Textile umnion’s invasion of the 
shoe field. 

This internal strife, and ssquan- 
dering of energy and funds on 
raiding progressive unions, has 
encouraged the AFL to raid the 
CIO on all fronts. Typical of the 
latter tactic, was the backdoor - 
agreement a small AFL union 
obtained with the Isthmian Line 
while the strike of the CIO’s Ma- 
rine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
ticn was waged against the com- 
pany in all ports. 


Tito Bans Books 


On Marxism 

PAGUE (Telepress). — Twenty 
periodicals and 98 books were 
put on the index in. Titoist 
Yugoslavia, reports Nova Borba © 
from Zagreb. It is forbidden -to 
edit, to read or lend them. The 
ban includes a whole series of 
works on Marxism-Leninism, in- 
cluding a number of works by 
V. I.. Lenin. 


16-HOUR DAY 

Explaining why New York 
tailors went on strike in 1847, one 
of their spokesmen said: “It. was 
dire necessity and want that com- 
pelled us to strike. We were 
working from 5 oclock in the 
morning until 9 o'clock in the eve- 


ning, and we could only earn from 


$4 to $5 a week. * 


The rate ot cove poe in the 


Soviet Union the People’s De- 
mocracies surpassed that of Europe 
as a whole during the first quarter 
of 1951, it was revealed by} 
the United Nations released ir 
Geneva, Switzerland. The UN 
_Economic Commission for Europe 
reported that production went 
up 19 percent over the first 
quarter ot 1950. in Eastern Ger- 
many, Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slavakia, Bulgaria and Rumania, 
and by 18 percent in the Soviet 
Union. 

This compared with a 13 to 14 
percent rise for Europe as a whole, 
the dispatches played down the 
sharp disparity betwen the socialist 
countries and the. Marshall Plan 
countries. 

Using statistics in this fashion 
meant that figures on the soaring 
production in the countries of so- 
'cialism were tused to raise the level | 
* for Europe as a whole. Despite’ 


1 


been overfulfilled by 104 percent, 


the statistical juggling; the areal 


, > 


UN REPORTS EAST EUROPE OUTPUT 


SOARS ABOVE MARSHALLIZED WEST 


advances in the Socialist sectors, 
could not be concealed. 
SOVIET INCREASES 

At the same time, the Soviet 
Ux.ion announced that the state 
production plan for industry for 
the second quarter of 1951 had 


and represented an increase of 16 
percent over the second quarter of 
1950. The increase was accom- 
panied by still greater sales of con- 
sumer commodities to the people. 
Prices on consumer items in the 
Soviet Union have heen cut dras- 
tically on at least five different oc- 
casions since the end of World 
War II. 

Sales of meat in the USSR sank 


ing the second quarter of. 1951 


ceiesiss (A 


rose 17 percent, fats 11 percent, 
milk and dairy products 53 per- 
cent, cheese 14 percent, eggs 45 
percent, sugar 27 percent, confec- 
tionery 10 percent, cotton fabrics 
22 percent, silk fabrics 20 percent,4 
hosiery 18 percent, knitted wear 
23 percent, furniture 28 percent, 
bicycles 43 percent, phonographs 
46 percent, pocket and _ wrist 
watches 24 percent, sewing ma-| 
chines 26 percent, cameras 65 per- 
con, .. 
HOUSING 

In addition vast increases in 
housing construction and _ great 
peacetime _ projects have taken 
place in all the socialist countries. 
The UN report pointed to a con#i 


| 


mitted that it was due to the fact 
that employment is increasing at a 
faster rate than available housing. ' 
In Western Europe, the housing 
shortage remains severe even 
though unemployment ‘is critical, 
especially in Italy and France. 
Inflation is non-existent in the 
Socialist countries, and prices have 
been cut regularly. Nonetheless, 
the UN report attempted to cry 
sour grapes by claiming that prices 
increases “must occur” because of 
the increase in savings and income 
of the working people, which ‘the 
UN report | calls “surplus purchas- 
ing power." = } What the UN: eom- 
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Saved b behe »roraae ad adeysth, 


income, and vice versa, thus bar- 
ring inflationary pressures. 
RESENT U. S. CURBS 

The contrast between the peace 
economies of the Socialist coun- 
tries and the wobbling arms econ- 
omies of Western Europe was fur- 


{measured in constant 


ther indicated by a report from 
‘Geneva by Michael Hoffman 
‘in the New York -Times, Hoff- 
man reported that Washington’s or- 
der to the Marshal] Plan countries 
to cut trade with Eastern Europe 
is playing havoc with the econo- 
mies of the: West. 

“Europeans,” Hoffman reported, 
“are getting fed up with the U. S. 
Congress’ effort to tell them what 
they’ should and should not’ trade 
Eastern Europe.” 

As a result of Washington-im- 
posed restrictions, Hoffman _re- 
ported: “In 1950 Western Europe 
got less than a;third as much 

rices) from 
astern Europe as in {9 38, which 
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__-GRCOPENS PUBLIC CAMPAIGN 


TO SAVE BILL 


Open air rallies ii New York 


House parties, “Patterson - 
Rallies” a Peekskill anniversary 


OF RIGHTS 


concert in Harlem, publication 
of new Crisis Papers by Howard 
Fast and other literature and the 
formation of a net-work of broad 


~ 


anti-Smith Act committees are 
being prepared to arouse the 
majority of American people to 
new struggles in defense of 
threatened democratic rights. 


Arrest Unionists 
(Continued from Page 4) 
County Jail where 12 West Coast- 
ers are being held under exorbitant 
bail of $575,000. In New York, 
the formation was announced of 
the Self-Defense Committee of 
the 17 Victims of the Smith <Acct, 
with offices at 799 Broadway. Of- 
ficers of. the .committee include 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, chair- 
man; Louis Weinstock, former 
head of the AFL Painters: Dis- 
trict Council 9, secretary, and 
Marion Bachrach, treasurer. Vet- 
eran newsman Richard O. Boyer, 
author of The Dark Ship and If 
This Be Treason, handles public 
relations for the committee, 
»created to organize, conduct and 
' finance the defense of the 17 
working-class leaders arrested in 


New York on June 20th. 


The 17, all free on bail after a 
protracted struggle to win this ele- 
mentary constitutional right, won 
a ruling from Federal Judge Di- 
mock last week setting Sept. 17 
as the date for trial motions. The 
Truman prosecutor has demanded 
that the defense be given only a 
week to prepare, despite the fact 
that Prof. Thomas Emerson, presi- 
dent of the National Lawyers 
Guild, who will file motions for 
16 of the .17 defendants, had 

newly entered the case and was 
still on vacation. Albert Lannon, 
-17th defendant and veteran sea- 
man’s leader is being defended by 
Frank’ Serri, former head of the 

Brooklyn Criminal Lawyers Assn. 
4 | 

FIFTEEN THOUSAND New 
York fur workers came to the de- 
fense of Louis Weinstock, when 
the Furriers Join Council elected 
a committee to work with the 
Trade Union Committee recently 
- formed by a Jarge number of AFL, 
CIO and independent union off- 
cials and rank and file Jeaders in 
Weinstock’s behalf. : 


In California, Leo J. Sullivan, 
outstanding criminal lawyer, an- 
nounced he would defend all of 
the 12 Smith Act victims arrested 
there. He had earlier volunteered 
to defend Albert J. (Mickey) Lima. 
A newly-formed California Emer- 
gency »Defense Committee an- 
nounced plans this week to guar- 
antee full defense of the 12. Co- 
chairmen of the group are Al 
Thibodeaux, patrolman for the 
Marine Cooks & Stewards, San 
Francisco and John Howard Law- 
son, playwright and author. 


* 


ELSEWHERE in the nation: 
© Pittsburgh-—The text of the 
indictment handed down against 
Andrew Onda, James Olsen, Ben 
Carreathers, William Albertson 
_and Irving Weissman listed among 
the alleged ‘crimes’ of the six 
writing articles for the Daily 
Worker. Defense counsel is seek- 
ing reduced bail for the six, for 
whom bond of $20,000 was set. 
~ Nelson, still ill as the result of a 
recent auto accident, is out on 
bail. 
. | @ Baltimore—Mrs. Regina Frank- 
feld, Mrs. Dorothy Rose Blum- 
berg, Philip Frankfeld, George 
Meyers and Roy Wood, all five in 
jail here, appealed this week for 
reduction in their $110,000 bail. 
In a protest issued from city jail, 
the five denounced authoriites for 
handcuffing Mrs. Blumberg, “who 
weighs 95 pounds,” ‘and for keep- 
ing the prisoners confined to cells 
for 20 out of ever 24 hours. 
A victory was won Tuesday in 


Blumberg was released on $17,000 
bail, posted by friends and rela- 
tives, and Mrs. Regina Frankfeld 
was released on $10,000 bail. Mrs. 
Blumberg is a grandmother and 
|Mrs. Frankfeld is a mother of two 
small children. Qriginal bail asked 
was $100,000. 


Deportations 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Yale Divinity School, declared the 
| American Committee's fight against 
the concentration camp system for 
the foreign born “of vital impor- 
tance for the freedom of this 
country.” 

The Attorney General's attempt 
to fill Ellis Island with non-citizens 
and then deny, them bail while 
they are fighting the policies 
heresy charges lodged against them 
was vigorously denounced in a 
statement signed by more than a 
score of outstanding clergymen in 
cities across the land. 


* 


“WE FEEL that any attempt 
by the Justice Department to hold 
ajindefinitely without bail non-citi- 
zens who are not guilty of any 
crime and who have committed no 
act against this country or its peo- 
ple jeopardizes American _ tradi- 
tions since it may result in the 
establishment of concentration 
camps in the United States,” said 
the statement of the clergymen. 


ment, forwarded to President Tru- 
man,.were Msgr. Joseph Ciarroc- 
Ichi, Detroit; Rev. Mark A. Daw- 
ber, New York; Rev. James E. 
Foster, Gary; Rev. Charles A. Hill, 
Detroit; Rabbi Benjamin B. Lowell, 
New York: Rabbi Uri Miller, Balti- 
more; Bishop Arthur W. Moulton, 
Salt Lake City; Bishop Edward L. 
Parsons, San Francisco. 


This was a blow at the concen- 
tration camp program planned by 
the fascist-minded men in Wash- 
ington. But the Justice Depart- 
ment continues its harassment of 
non-citizens, jailing them daily 
under the thought control provi- 
sions of the McCarran Act. Raids 
are conducted regularly along the 
waterfront. Honest -hard-working 
foreign seamen are arrested in 
droves. They are taken to Ellis 
Island, quizzed about their poli- 
tics and trade union affiliation. If 
they are suspected of being anti- 
fascist they are held for deporta- 


eign born seamen are held prison- 
er in a special detention pen on 


the island. 


A new crusade against this op- 
pression is awakening. It is the 
crusade in support of Rep. Adolph 
J. Sabath’s bill in Congress (HR- 
3118) to repeal the McCarran Act. 
Repeal of the McCarran: Act is 
absolutely necessary not ory for 
protection of the rights of the for- 
eign born but to protect’ the li- 


pape of all Americans. 


MORE SPEEDUP 

The joint congressional commit- 
tee on the economic report esti- 
mates productivity (s edup) has 
gone up 7 percent in the last three 
years. Output per manhour has 
increased at a _ rate averaging 
“somewhat in excess of 2 percent 
fa year since 1929, according to 
the Commerce Dept. 


MIGRATORY WORKERS 

About one million of the 5.1 
million agricultural workers in the 
U. S. are migratory. Women mi- 
gratory workers averaged $202 in 


the arrests of the Baltimore vic- 
_ tims , when Mrs, , Dorothy Rose 


"gat 49YS S79W 0 


pay in 1949 = the men aver- 
aged $655, .. ) 
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Drive Opens to Elect 
Negro Judge i in New York © 


By MICHAEL SINGER 


What looked like a safe cee 


year’ election to the Tammany- 
Republican” machine _ is rapidly 
turning out to be a: series of 
headaches tor the Wall St. poli- 
ticos. 
of President of the City Coincil, 
the death of Maurice A. Fitzger- 
ald, Queens Borough President, 
land the shifting to new positions 
of a Bronx and Brooklyn Assembly- 
man, provide independént-minded 


to deliver some haymakers to the 
corrupt two-party gangup in New 
York City. 


The vacant Assembly spots are 
the 12th A. D. in the Bronx, left 
open when Democrat Nathan 
Lashin was sworn in as a magis- 
trate last month, and the 12th A.D. 
in Brooklyn, where Democrat 
James Feeley is seeking a Munic- 
ipal Court bench. 


One of the most significant fea- 
tures of the fall campaign is the 
establishment of a Non-Partisan 
Committee to Elect a Negro to 
the State Supreme Court. Carl 
Lawrence, 
member; ‘Charles Collins, Harlem 
ALP leader; Guy Brewer, former 
Democratic district leader in Har- 
lem and now executive committee 
member of the Jamaica National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People; Miss Natalie 
De Loach: prominent Harlem flor- 
ist, and Miss Prescovia McConny, 
Bronx Republican captain, con- 
ferred with Tammany leader Car- 


In addition to the vital post}. 4 


Amsterdam News staff | 


j 


| 


eg 4 : 
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committee's fight to force the ma. 
jor parties to name a Negro for 
the State Supreme Court post. 


Backing the drive are Clifford 
T. McAvoy, ALP candidate for 
President of the City Council, and 
the party's state chairman, former 
Congressman Vito Marcantonio. 

* 


BUCKING -A TWO-PARTY 
conspiracy and blackout. from the 
press, McAvoy is keeping up a 
drumbeat attack, on the Impellit- 
teri Administration’s union-busting, 
anti-welfare, price-zooming  poli- 
cies. His challenge to the Council 
candidates on peace and civil lib- 
erties, while unanswered, has had 


mine G. De Sapio last week in the 


an effect on rank and file voters,! 


wind finish in this eampaic. 


las the chief speaker. 


epsecially among Liberal Party fol- 
lowers. 

The ALP, spearheaded by Mc- 
Avoy, its major candidate, and 
Marcantonio, its state chairman, is 
geared to a fast start and a whirl- 
Ar- 
thur Schutzer, state .executive sec- 
retary, has made clear that the 
“main object of the Labor Party 
is to force united action on basic 
issues In every community, re- 
gardless of whether the voters be- 
long to Liberal, Democratic or 
Republican parties.” 

“We will seek unity with inde- 
pendent-minded, good-government 
voters on the fight against Mc- 
Carthyism, the fight for full citi- 
zenship for Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans, for more schools, an end 
to the wage freeze, for real -rent 
control, for price rollbacks; and to 
block the increase in withholding — 
taxes on low and middle income 
groups. 

Many of. these issues were “laid 
on the line” in the ALP’s first tele- 
vision election broadcast last Aug. 
20, when McAvoy and Marcan- 
tonio blasted the “anti-Communist 
racket” of the major parties to hide 
their corrupt alliance for war and 
profits. This TV show, the first of 
any party in the campaign, will 
be followed soon by other video 
appeals to the people. 

In addition, the ALP has sched- 
uled large noon-hour rallies in the 
garment district every Thursday 
during September with - McAvoy 
During Oc- 
tober the outdoor meetings will 
jalso be held on Tuesdays. 


Washington Perils Cease Fire 


(Continued from Page 4) | 
Aug. 19, Vice Admiral Joy, chief' 
U. S. negotiator, admitted the-am- 
bush of the Korean patrol, but 
claimed it was a “voluntary” ac- 
tion by Syngman Rhee “citizens” 
over whom the United Nations su- 
preme command had no respon- 
sibility! 


3. Although two U. S. Colonels, |° 


A. J. Kinney of the Air Force and 
J. T. Murray of the Marines, re- 
fused to investigate the evidence 
of the plane incident, and Gen. 
Ridgway also flatly refused to =per- |: 
it a joint investigation, the radar 
report of the 5th Air Force nated 
that an aircraft appeared west of 
Kaesong at 21:30 haan on Aug. 
22. The Korean and Chinese found 
fragments of bombs and other evid- 
ence. proving the identity of the 
plane as a United Nations eraft. 
As the week ended, Gen. Ridg- 
way still refused an investigation. 


+ 


THE WAR ALLIANCE be- 


tween the Truman Administration 
and the Yoshida-Mitsui Sumitomo 
imperialist and miliatrist gang of 
Japan was scheduled for formal 
signing at San Francisco sometime 
hetween September 4 and 12. In- 
vited to attend the ceremonies 
were approximately 50 govern- 
ments. China and Korea, which 
had suffered most from Japanese 
aggression, were not invited. 

“The alliance had been tailored- 
to-order by John Foster Dulles in 
a series of bilateral conferences 
with government leaders. A reluct- 


ant British Labor government was} 


dragooned into joint sponsorship 
ot the ceremonies and so-called 
“peace treaty.” The powers of Asia 
balked. 


Washington served notice it in- 
tends to seal the alliance “without 
Asian powers,” if necessary. Aud 
added that it would sign a “de- 
fense” pact with the Philippine 
government to accompany earlier 
“defense” alliances with Australia 
and New Zealandz :Thus, the four 
alliances.were to become a Pacific 


alliance, coxresponding-sin, aim. ;to. 
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lan powers. 


the North Atlantic Alliance with 
West European and Mediterrane- 


* 


THIS WEEK witnessed a 
number of developments which 
sent the intrigue experts of the 
— Department and the Pent- 
on into hurried secret sessions 
heated and whispered discus- 
sion. 

® The Soviet Union’s  delega- 
tion to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, headed by Deputy Foreign 
Minister Adrei Gromyko, arrived 
in New York, announced it would 
oppose the separate agreement 
worked out by Mr. Dulles, would 
submit its own proposals for peace 
with the Japanese people. 

® The Indian government, fol- 
lowing Burma’s lead, announced 
it would not attend. Pandit Nehru 
received enthusiastic applause in 
the Parliament when he declared 
that the Truman Administration 
had ignored India’s recommenda- 
tions. 

® Habituated to hiding its hand 
behind stooges, the Truman Ad- 
ministration sought madly for a 
“front” to preside over the con- 
ference, fiffally came up with 
Ambassador Percy C. Spender of 
Australia. 

Main weapon is the Truman 
arsenal were procedural skulldug- 
gery and the monopoly-coordinat- 
ed United States press, which). 
would try to sell the people of the 
United States the idea that the 
alliance would actually make for 
peace, instead of leading them into 
a position of further isolatign on 
the road to. war. 


TEACHERS’ WAGES 


The 960,395 elementary and 
high school teachers employed in 
the fall of 1950 received an average 
annual wage of $2,867 or about 
$55 a week. This was an increase 
of 23 cents a day over the $2, 785 
of the year before. 


4,700 STRIKES 

During 1950 there. were 4,700 
strikes in the U. S.—a.rise of about 
30. gains above the. ee 
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Peace Appeal 


(Continued from Page 3) 


and killing while peace talks are 


concluded, and that you now de- 
clare an end to your proclamation 
of a war emergency—call off the 
wage freeze, cut taxes and reduce 
inflated. prices.” 

In New York, working youth of 


| the New York Youth Peace Cru- 


sade will redouble for Labor Day 
their sensationally successful week- 
end distribution of peace score- 
“ards at the ballparks, leaflets and 
balloons at the beaches and sub- 
ways, reaching an estimated mil- 
lion people. - 

Next week’s Worker will carry 
more news on the great respor.e 
to the Labor Day Declaration for 
Peace. The Declaration, in part, 
declares: _ 

“On this Labor Day, the ques- 
tion uppermost in the minds of 
the American working people is 
how soon will we be at peace 
again? Laboring people—in’ shop, 
mill and office—do the bleeding 
and dying in war... It is albors 
sons who were thrust. onto Ko- 
rean battlefields. It is labor’s moth- 
ers and wives who have kept vigil | 
at home, while the Korean adven- — 
ture has caused more than 80,000 
battle casualties on Korean sail 

. Since the Korean war began 
war profiteering and price inflation 
have lifted life's necessities out of 
ordinary reach, but profits. of the 
large business interests are today 
the higest in our history . . . Labor 
is against war because only with 
peace can the basic aims of the” 
trade union movement be realized. 
| War brings wage freezes, com- 
/pulsory arbitration, undermines 
civil rights, intensifies discrimina- 
tion against the Negro people, 


abolishes free collective bargain- 
ling. Labor is against war... We 


(are against war because there is 


no need for. war! . Labor on 
this, its traditional holiday, dedi- 


., cates jts all for. peace.” 
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~ Unionists Call Rally 


~ In Defense of © 


~ Weinstock, Lannon 


The first mass meeting in defense of r trade union leaders arrested June 20 for 
teaching and writing in re A violation of the Smith Act was announced this week when 
20 leaders of AFL, independent and CIO unions joined in emphasizing the importance of | 


the rally in preserving free speech | 
and trade union rights in America. 

The rally will be held on Sept. 
10 at St. ) 
66th St. Among the _ speakers 
will be William Hood, Negro 
leader who is secretary of Local 
600, U. A. W., the world’s largest 
trade union local: Ben Gold, inter- 
national president of the Fur and 
Leather Workers Union; William 
L. Patterson, executive secretary 
of the National Civil Rights Con-|. 
gress; Halois Moorhead, executive 
secretary of the American Women 
for Peace; Howard Fast, interna- 


tionally known novelist, and Harry 


Sacher, well-known labor attorney. 

Trade union protest to the Smith 
Act mounted when attorneys for 
187 AFL, independent and CIO 
unions announced further steps in 
their effort to get the’ Supreme 
Court to hold a rehearing on the 
constitutionality of the Smith Act. 


They have filed a petition signed 
bythe 187 trade unionists from 
all parts of the country asking that 
the Supreme Court again review 
the issues ; involved in the convic- 


(CRC OPENS PUBLIC CAMPAIGN 
0 SAVE BILL OF RIGHTS — 


air rallies in Néw York 
Be on Sept. 7 and 8 protesting 
the Smith Act arrests and the 
denial of bail, will touch off the 
nation-wide one month Civil 
Rights Congress campaign to 
preserve the Bill of Rights. 
House parties, “Patterson 


Rallies” 


concert in Harlem, publication 
of new Crisis Papers by Howard 
Fast and other literature and the 
formation of a net-work of broad 
anti-Smith Act committees are 


being prepared to arouse the 
majority of American people to 
new struggles in defense of 
threatened democratic rights. 


a Peekskill anniversary 
7 
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Nicholas Arena, 69 W.} 


tion of the Communist leaders at: 
Foley Square. 


VICTOR RABINOWITZ, one 
of the attorneys representing the 
187 labor leaders, said that a re- 
quest was being sent to Attorney 


General McGrath asking that he 
support the labor petition for a 
rehearing. The petition filed be- 


‘be of the, utmost importance to 
the labor movement. Alex Sirota, 
business manager of ‘the United 
Furniture Workers, CIO, and 
Morris Schwartz, president of Lo- 
cal 905, Brotherhood of Painters, 
AFL, declared in a joint statement: 
“Tf labor does not unite in : oe 


fore the Supreme Court holds that 
“This case is of the utmost im- 
portance to the people of the 


United States, but it is of special = 


importance to the trade unions. 
. The decision results in the| 


virtual extinction of the ‘clear and! 


present danger doctrine which has 
shielded the trade union movement, 
from arbitrary and tyrannical re- 


straints upon the exercise of First! 
Amendment liberties. This 
decision will weaken the labor 


movement. . It is a forerunner 
of further blows against trade 
unions... . 

Many of the signers of the peti- 
tion to the Supreme Court have, 
declared the St. Nicholas vay to| 


a 


STOP 
~The ‘Clear and Present 
Danger’ to Labor 


Attend the LABOR AND PEOPLE'S 


repeal the act, itself, the time may 
inot be far removed when the Su- 


fense of trade union victims of the 
Smith Act, if it does not unite to 


preme Court’s Smith Act decision, 


the right to strike and picket.” 
The mass meeting, concentrat- 


RALLY 


© Demand the Reversal of the Supreme Court’s 
Smith Act’ Decision—which today threatens 


the rights of all labor. 


® Defend Louis Weinstock, former secretary® 
treasurer, N. Y. District Council 9, Painters 
Union, A. F! L. — and victim of the Smith Act. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 10 


NICHOLAS ARENA 
69 West 66th St., New York City 


ST. 


8:00 P. M. 


Speakers: 


William Hood 
Secretary, Ford Local 600, 
United Auto Workers, CIO 


Ben Gold 


International President 


Fur & Leather Workers Union 
Wm. L. Patterson 


Executive Secretary 


:' National CRC 


a 


| Tickets Available: 
» TRADE UNION COMMITTEE TO DEFEND LOUIS WEISTOCK 
80 East llth St., Room 545, 


Bed Week 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV « 


A'S "BIG FIVE” IN MUSIC... 


Admission 50c (tax included) 


Halois Moorhead 


Exec. Sec. Amer. Women for 
Peace Former Bus. Agent, 
Local 144, Building Service 
Empl. Union, AFL 


Howard Fast 


Internationally famous authcr 


Harry Sacher 


Moted labor attorney 


N.Y.C. 3, GRamercy 5-6555 
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BORO “SPECTACULAR” 


ae 
Ky, 


195! CANNES PK 


(5 ARTKINO presents 


—Her. Trib. 


“MAGNIFICENT” 
—Times 


i7F WINNE 


|with teaching, writing and speak- 


‘birthday of William Z. Foster. 


GOLD 
ing on the defenses of Louis Wein- 
stock, former secretary-treasurer of 
District Council 9, Painters Union, 
AFL, and Al Lannon, one of the 
founders of the National Maritime 
Union, CIO, will be the first of a 
series to be held in the defense 


of the 17 men and women charged 
under the Smith Act indictment 


ing, who were recently arrested in| 


New York. The overt act charged | 
against Weinstock is that he taught 
a class in American labor history 
at the Jefferson School, while. the 
crime alleged against Lannon_ is 
that he wrote an article on the 70th 


FIRST “CONSPIRACY” 

One of the earliest known con- 
spiracy charges was leveled at a 
group of bakers’ servants in 1349. 
The workers were indicted in Lon- 
don, England, for “conspiring 
among themselves that they would 


not work: for their masters except} 
at double or treble the wages 


formerly given.” 


will be used to completely destroy | 


SAVE 
Labor's Rights! 
Safeguard the People’s Interests 


© Build “Repeal Smith Act Committees” 
Everywhere. 


Protect Constitutional Rights of the 
Communists. 


Demand a Supreme Court Re-Hearing 
of the Smith Act Decision. 


Defend Bill of Rights, 14th, and 15th 


- Amendments. 
Save Right to Speak for Peace. 


Outlaw the KKK, Abolish Jimcrow and 
Anti-Semitism. 


Fight for FEPC Laws Everywhere. 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 
MUST RAISE $50,000 


Rush. Contribution This Week 
From Your Shop or Community! 


e 
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$50,000 Defense Fund for 
Civil Rights 
MRS. ROSALEE McGEE, Honorary Chairman 


CIVIL RIGHTS CONGRESS 
23 WEST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


“The outstanding play on a contemporary theme now before the public.” 
DAILY WORKER. 


For Friday and Sunday Only All Tickets $1. 
NEW viper cco nccule INC. PaOnyane 


BARN ARD RUBIN’S 


smash hit play 


“The Candy story” 


Directed by HERB TANK 
Performances Now at 


BRIGHTON BEACH COMMUNITY CENTER 
3200 Coney Jsland Avenue icorner BMT-Brighton Beach Station) 


Performances Every Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
CURTAIN RISES 8:30 P. M. SHARP 


Phone Nightingale 6-9814 from 5 to 8 p.m. for reservations and information 
regarding reduced rates for theatre parties for fund raising purposes 


SATURDAY: ADMISSION $1.20 and $1.80 


| 


SPECIAL LABOR DAY PERFORMANCE 8:30 p. m. MONDAY ‘ 
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LABOR MUST LEAD FIGHT 
AGAINST MUSMANNO BILL 


- AN EDITORIAL | 
IN THE COURSE of his recent 
primary campaign, Judge Michael 
Musmanno strode up and down 


the state proclaiming. that he was 
a real “friend” of labor and there- 


fore deserved the workingman’s 


rd 


vote. 

And on July 25 he publicly 
thanked Philip Murray, CIO pres- 
ident, and other Pennsylvania la- 
bor officials for the support which 
led to his victory in the primary 
elections. 

Less than one month later, how- 
ever, while Musmanno was rant- 
ing in favor of the Pechan Bill at 
hearings on the notorious measure, 
state CIO and AFL presidents 
Harry Boyer and James McDevitt 
spoke out against the bill on the 
ground that it undermined the civil 
rights of teachers and other state 
employes. | | 
* 

- NOW, THIS SAME MAN, who 

was elected through the efforts of 
. labor officials like James Jones and 

Anthony Federoff of the Steel- 
~ workers and Andrew Kaelin of the 
Transport Workers, has introduced. 
the infamous Musmanno Bill, HR 
1644. 


Here is what the conservative 


Philadelphia: Bulletin has to say 
about HR 1644 and the eT 
Bill: 


“ .. both bills are loaded with 
buckshot and have sights so bad 


that they are apt to miss the Com-| 


munists and hit totally innocent 
persons. The anti-Red bill, on the | 
word of competent constitutional 
lawyers, is clearly unconstitutional 
and both bills are so_ loosely 


worded that they’ could be used | 
to deprive a wide category of citi- | 


zens of their fundamental rights.’ 


Surely, Murray and other labor 
officials can see through the _ 
vious wording of that section ot 
the bill which penalizes anyone 
“whose activities further the pur- 
poses of the Communist Party.” 


The Communists can be proud 
of their “purposes” the achieve- 
ment of peace and a happy and 
secure life for the working people 
of this nation. 


BUT IT ISN'T only Commu- 
nists the Musmanno bill is after. 
It would entrap anyone who fights 
for better conditions and higher 
wages. 


The CIO and AFL already have 


Speedy Action Urged — 


To Kill Musmanng Bill 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Pennsylvania Civil Rights Congress last week issued a call 
to all labor, religious and civic groups urging prompt action to prevent passage in the State 
Senate of the Musmbanno Bill, HR 1644, wwhich passed the House 145-8. The CRC 


called for: 


1.—Visits to state Sentors, par- | 


ticularly members of the Judiciary. 
General Committee, headed by A. 
Evans Kephart, 


hearings before acting on it. . Visits 
to majority and minority Senate 
leaders. 

2.—Letters, resolutions, and wires. 
to Senator Kephart, Harrisburg, 
with copies to all committee mem- 
bers. 


Philadelphia' 
lawyer, asking them to kill the bill! 


_|in Committee, or to-assure public 


that the bill would not pass be- 
cause the Attorney-General’s office 


iconsiders it unconstitutional. 


* 

HE WARNED THAT Mus- 
manno had already shown by his 
attempt to get the Judicairy Gen- 
eral Committee to report out the 
bill the day it received it that there 


would be a powerful effort made 


jto rush the Bill through the Sen-. 
| ate 


the way it was steam-rollered 


Mr. Holton declared: “The 
Musmanno Bill clearly states: that 
it is an outgrowth of the Smith 
Act, abrogating free speech, and 


the anti-Communist hysteria whip- 
ped up by the warmongers in 
Washington and in Penaeiada.” 
He urged more demands on 
President Truman to have the Su- 
preme Court hold a re-hearing on 
the Smith Act along with the cam- 
pagin to defeat the Musmanno Bill 
which he said was an extension of 


John Holton, state CRC director, through the House in record-break-|the Smith Act to all Pennsylvan- 


‘warmed against any complacency 


y |ing time. 


jans. 


_) 


Says Philadelphia GOP Machine 


Hiding Behind Cleric’s Robes 


— With the; 


spoken out against the McCarran | 


Act and the Pechan Bill. Many; 


unions also have ‘declared their Siege 


opposition to the Smith Act. 


The people of Pennsylvania ex- pate nines 
pect labor to take the lead in fight- B7- . 
ing this new threat to their free- | Be Sea 


ion ted infamous Musmanno Bill. | 


ee DILWORTH 


nd Landsdown Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
November mayorality — election 
campaign getting underway, Rich- 
urdson Dilworth, Democratic can- 
didate for district attorney, has 
-harged that “the Republican ma- 
‘thine is hiding behind clerical 


‘obes.” 
“It’s the last refuge of a cor- 


upt gang,’ 
vent street corner rally at 60th 


~ Dilworth’s reference was to: the 
Republican candidate for mayor, 
ev. Dr. Daniel A. Poling, a Bap- 
ist clergyman. 
* Dilworth made no reference to 
he support Judge Musmanno got 
“rom the Association of Catholic 
“rade Unionists in his successful 
bid in the primaries for the Demo- 


Dilworth told a re-; 


cratic nomination for State Su-! 


we 


preme Court, equivalent to elec- 
tion. 

Poling has attempted to. give 
himself a labor cloak, as Musman- 
no has done, by slating for Citv 
Council John Backhaus, local head 
ef the AFI. Teamsters. | 

Even conservative circles in 
both major circles are understood 
to be concerned over the bid of 
Musmanno to dominate the Demo- 
cratic Party with his fascist pro- 
gram, and the candidacy of Pol- 
ing, whom they see as an out- 
standing spokesman for reaction 
and war. 

It is expected that the mayor- 
ality election will be decided by 
the large number of unregistered 
independent voters who can be 
other organizations to register im- 
mobilized by their unions and 
mediately. v 


a 


Festival Launches Peace Progra 


‘PHILADELPHIA. — Hundreds 
of families participated last week 
in the first Peace and Brotherhood 
Festival here, in a series of events 
that provided both recreation and 
inspiration. 

Buses and carloads of men and 
women began arriving early at the 
Old Mill Picnic Grounds outside 
_ Sellersville, Pa., continuing until 
the grounds were thronged with 
men and women, 


Negro and 


white, who had come not only for, 
a day’s fun, but also to be counted| \ 
in the cause of world peace. 

A full afternoon’s program otf 
music, dancing and poetry was 
presented by groups of leading lo- 
cal artists, including original com- 
positions. 

The theme of peace and broth- 
erhood was evident throughout 
the program, particularly in ‘orig- 


inal poems read by a number of! 


Speedup Responsible for — 
Death of 2 Steelworkers 


PHILADELPHIA. — The man- 

killing pace of production prev- 
alent in the steel industry has re- 
sulted in the deaths of two work- 
ers in large steel mills in this 
area. 
John Heckman, of Allentown, 
was killed while. walking through 
an opening in an automatic roller 
lines that transports steel beams 
in the Bethlehem Steel Co. plant. 
A load of beams advancing on the 
line pinned him against a_ post. 
He received multiple fractures and 
internal injures and died an hour 
after the accident. 


Charles McTier, a Negro welder 
in the Army Tank Shop at the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, was 
found dead by fellow workers at 
the bottom of a tank hull. He was 
electrocuted when his body, wet 
from execesive perspiration, came 
into contact with a “live™ welding 
holder. 

Heckman, 45, is survived by 
three grown children. McTier, 38, 


was the father of five children. 
Workers in the mills say that 
while these two deaths were re- 
corded in tiny: items in the local 
press, many serious accidents oc- 
cur which never are reported. 


Workers attribute most stee] mill 
injuries to the tremendous pace 


required to meet increased pro-' 


duction quotas. Many accidents; 
occur near quitting time when ex- 
cessive fatigue has dulled a man’s 
reflexes. 


This is especially true of over- 
time work workers report. A man 
winding up a 10 and 12 hour day 
cannot be expected to be as alert 
as at the end of a normal eight 
hour day. 

Nevertheless, many workers con- 
tinue to put in overtime because 
they can’t make ends meet on 
their low 40-hour pay-checks. 

In addition, steelworkers say, 
the companies in their greed for 
more profits chisel on vitally-need- 
ed safety equipment. 


voung poets from. the Poetry 
Workshop of the Council of Arts, 
Sciences; and Professions. A high- 
light of the afternoon was the 
dramatic reading of her poem, “A 
Negro Woman Looks at Whiic 
Womanhood” by Miss Beulah Ri- 
chardson, a composition which 
had received a special award at 
the American People’s Peace Con- 


gress in Chicago. 


Other notable events on 
program were the performance olf 
a one-act opera by singers who 
have performed with the Co- 
‘Opera Company “here; Caribbean 
‘dances by a group from the Judi- 

mar School led by Mr. John Hines: 
and songs by Mr. Eugene Tucker. 
“Carnival,” a modern dance on! 
the theme of peace, was per-| 


formed by Elfriede Mahleh's 


idance group. 


The program and purposes of 
the American Peace Crusade were 
underscored throughout the pro- 
gram, and in an address by Dr. 
Willard Uphaus, co-director of the 
organization, whose remarks con- 
cluded. the program. 

Young and old enjoyed the 
unique nature of the day, and 
enthusiastically praised it as a tre- 
mendous success. Young children 
were entertained by counsellors 
while their parents were free to 
enjoy the festival; organized sports 
and square dancing attracted the 
voung people who attended; and 
food of many nationalities was 
quickly sold out. 

Sponsored by the Philadelphia 
Council of the American Peace’ 
Crusade and by the Progressive 
Party of Pennsylvania, the event 
will serve as starting point for the 


| fall: program 


the 


Pa, 


Phila. Community Moves 
To Stop FBI Terror 


PHILADELPHIA. — Alarmed at: 
the destruction of personal and| 
civil liberties taking place in this 
city, Philadelphians are organizing 
to fight back against FBI spying: 
and harassment. 

During the 
least a Pog progressive and 
Communist leaders and their fam-; 
ilies have been hounded by police 
spies. 

The harassment, which began 
lwhen the FBI arrest of 17 Com- 
munist leaders in New York was 
announced, is increasing in inten- 


sity and scope. 

Victims .of this new type of Ges- 
tapo encirclement include men and 
women widely known for their pro- 
gressive trade union or civic activ- 
ity, their families, and their chil- 
dren. 

This latest FBI device ~~ as 
follows: 

The selected victim's house is 
surrounuded 24 hours a day by 
two, three or four cars, equip 
with radio, spotlights, and manned 
by two to four plainclothsmen. 


their badges. 

They crashed into a cemetery 
service at she grave of one of the 
victim’s mothers. They trailed a 
victim every day to his job, making 


ithe day’s rounds as he drove his 
past few weeks at 


truck. They quizzed neighborhood 
children, five, six and ‘seven years 
old for. information on a victim. 
They parked in chairs all night out- 
side the door of the room in a 
resort hotel where one of the vic- 
tims had gone for a weekend holi- 


day. 


Organization of community “pro- - 
test in the areas involved is now 
‘being worked. out by civil liberties 
groups. In the Parkside area an 
open letter, issued by the local 
Civil Rights Congress chapter 
urged .tha* vrotests against this 
American Gestapo be sent to both 


local and national FBI offices and 


to President Truman. . < 
The letter, exposing the entire 
espionage plan, declared in part: 
“Today while prices soar and 
wages remain static, with taxes at 
an unprecedented height (12%2 per- 


Every person entering or leaving'cent increase in a few weeks), 


the home is closely scrutinized, and 
may ‘be followed: The victim is 
followed to work, to public places, 
to neighbor's homes, to shop—) 


everywhere. 
* 


HERE ARE SOME instances of 
the conduct of these goons who 
are given the green light every-, 


|where they go; simply by flashing 


while our Government proclaims 
its interest in freedom and democ- 


racy, innocent people are being 
‘harassed and intimidated. The pol- 
iticians want us, the American 
people to forget what is hapven- 


ing in the world—high prices, war, 
fear, the huge profits of big busi- 
ness—and to be swept into a miass 
hysteria a Communism.” 
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Cicero Police Chief 
Faces Court Action 


_ NAACP Attorneys File Suit After Officials Fail to Act 


By Abner W. Berry 


Federal Court judges have been noted for their quick decisions in “contempt of 
court” cases when the charge was against Negroes and working class leaders who refused 
to become stoolpigeons. Now the officials of Cicero, ill., who detied a court order direct- 


ing them to provide protection te 
the family of Harvey Clark, a Ne- 
gro veteran, when they attempted 
to occupy an apartment they rent- 


ed last June, face contempt action. 


U. S. District Court Judge John 
P. Barnes issued his order on June 
26, after Cicero chief of police 
Ervin Konovsky had ~ attacked 
Clark and his wife and ordered 
them out of town. Later -Konovskv 
and his cops stood by with folded 
arms as a mob destroved 
Clark’s household furnishings and 
wrecked the | 20-apartment build- 


ing into which they were to have | 


the! 


moved. National guardsmen finally | 


quelled the riot. 


The news this week proves that, 


the United States District Attor- 
, ney in Cook County has also stood 
"by with folded arms as the Cicero 
officials thumbed their noses at the 
Constitution and the federal court. 
For the action against the racist 
and subversive officials is ‘being 
taken by attorneys for the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. The gov- 
ernment attornevs moved much 
more quickly in bringing William 
L. Patterson, the Civil Rights Con- 
gress head, to trial after he re- 
- fused to become a stoolpigeon for 
a Congressional Committee witch- 


A Se fs hunt. 


* 


THE DEPARTMENT of Jus- 
tice furnished the legal talent to 
prosecute Patterson. In Cicero the 
Negro victims of the contemptnu- 
ous action of the city officials have 
had to act for themselves and in 
protection of the federal court's 
dignity. Patterson had been a de- 
fender of Negroes while the Ci- 
cero officials had “aided or abetted 


a mob” in defense of white sy- Timan, roving ambassador for Pres- 


premacy. 

In Cicero, it should be pointed 
out, the contempt action is con- 
nected with the right of Negroes to 
live outside ghettoes assigned 
them by the banks and the real 
estate trust. And the court's dig- 
nity is being defended against 
white supremacy officials who are 
sticking up for! their “right” to 


make war on the idea and prac-. 


tice of Negro equality. 
* 

MEANWHILE, in Miami, Fla., 
another court presided over by 
Broward, County Judge George W 
Tedder, has ordered Zeke Camp- 
bell Dorsey jailed until three 
court-appointed doctors can deter. 
mine Dorsey's fitness to handle a 
$300,000 estate. Dorsey has been 
held by a Florida court to be the 
natural and legal son of the late 
Daniel A. Dorsey, a white mul- 
lionaire, who owned choice parcels 
of real estate in Miami's fashion- 


(have a Negro own 


Mr. aad Mrs. Harvey Clark s start fight to retain shone in . Cage 


able beach section. The younger 
Dorsey was willed a share of the 
estate avith three other children. 

Three-white Floridians have pe- 
titioned Judge Tedder to “commit” 
the younger Dorsey and appoint 
them his guardians in the event he 
is found “mentally incompetent.’ 
To white supremacy Florida of- 
ficials and business ‘ leaders it 
would be too much to swallow to 
“white” .real 


estate, io transact business with 


“white” brothers and sisters and to 
have the independence’ which 
$300,000 could bring. So Dorsey 
is being framed up into mental 
incompetence in the interest of 
white supremacy—unless his circle 
of friends is large and powerful 
enough to thwart jimcrow justice. 

Whether in Miami or Cicero, 
Florida or Illinois;-racism and real 
estate and ghettoes and courts re- 
flect one of the fundamental issues 


in the fight for freedom. | 


C10 JURISDICTIONAL BATTLES 


TO BE AIRED AT PARLEY 


An explosive jurisdictional 
battle involving the CIO’s major 
unions is expected to dominate the 
next session of the CIO’s Execu- 
tive Board to be called into ses- 
sion some time next month. 


The long smoldering strife that 
was stimulated when CIO unions 
were ordered to raid expelled 
progre. sive organizations, has now 
broken out into sharp factionalism 
between right-wing led unions. 


The issue is being formally 
placed on the CIO's agenda, and 
Philip Murray promised action 
upon it, as the result of a written 
complaint of the United Gas. 
Coke and Chemical Union. That 
union, headed by Martin Wag- 
ner, is furious over the loss to “no 
union by @ margin of only four 
votes, of a run-off election at a 
large National Carbide plant. The 
other two unions in the contest 
were the CIO Oil Uinon and 


‘James B. Carey's IUE-CIO. 


Wagner, in his complaint to 
Murray, writes that the two op- 
posing unions “made a miserable 
showing’ and “all they succeeded 
was to defeat a sister union of 
CIO.” , 

In another situation, in Lynn, 
Mass.; complained Wagner, his 
union ran up against the CIO's 
Utility Workers. The UGCCW 
president demands _ establishment 
of rigid jurisdictional lines with lo- 
cals in the wrong union trans- 
ferred where they belong. 

The battle between Carey and 
Walter Reuther has been building 
up for some time and even showed 
up at last years Chicago conven- 
tion of the CIlO when Carey de- 


Banker Harriman Offers 


lito Aid Against Collapse 


Multimillionaire W. Averill Har- 


‘ident Truman, conferred with Tito, 


HARRIMAN 


the fécist dictator of Yugoslavia, 
over the weekend. According to 
Harriman, what was discussed with 
Tito was additional arrangements 
for U.S. aid to the fascist Marshal 
in the event of a “Soviet attack.” 

- But a series of newspaper dis- 
patches from Yugoslavia worriedly 
hoisting the danger signal for Tito, 


confirm that the Harriman-Tito 


deal could only be to rush Amer-| 


ican arms to bolster the shaky fas- 
cist government 


now threatened 
by mass uprising of the Yugoslav 


people—just as the shaky fascist 
government of Franco Spain is 
being propped up . 


The Wall Street press seized 
upon the predictions of Deputy 
Premier V. M. Molotov and, later, 
of Marshal Voroshilov of the Soviet 
Union, that the Tito regime could 
not long endure, and that the Yugo- 
slav people will find a way to re- 
move it. To the pro-war press, this 
Marxist analysis of the internal 
conditions of the Tito regime of-. 


fered an opportunity—also seized 


by Tito himself—to renew propa- 
ganda for further militarizing the 
country as a jumping-off spot for 
World War III. 

M.S. Handler, NewYork Times 
correspondent in Belgrade, cabled 
on Sunday a picture of the fascist 
armed force being used by the 


(Continued on Page 6) 


TITO 


manded that the shops Reuther 
seized by raids on the expelled 


‘United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 


chine Workers should be trans- 
ferred to the IUE. Reuther show- 
ed no inclination to do anythin 
of the sort. Since then Carey aa 
tReuther have clashed by mail. 

In the recent NLRB election in 
the Whirlpool plant in St. Joseph, 
Mich., where the UE won, the 
IUE and the UAW were also on 
the ballot and directed much of 
their  electioneering material 
against each other. _ 

Last year there was a virtual 
agreement for a merger of oil and 
chemical, but at the last minute 
the latter union said the deal was 
off. Since then the strife between 
the two has sharpened as both 
claim mostly the same fields. | 

The clashes between many of 
the CIO unions were oiten 
brought on during the free-for-all 
scramble for locals of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. All the 
raiding CIO unions—steel, auto, 
IUE, chemical and auto — fared 
miserably in the effert to beat 
Mine-Mill and opened war on 
each other in the bargain. 

While the two top. million- 
member auto and steel unions in 
the CIO have not yet been of- 
ficially against each other on 
jurisdiction, a cut-throat battle 
has been on between their or- 
ganizers in many fields. Murray is 
furious over Reuther’s invasion of: 
the non-ferrous metal heavy ma- 
chinery, fabricating and aluminum 
fields. 

Meanwhile, new complications 
seem to be building up with the 
Textile union’s invasion of the 
shoe field. 

This internal strife, and squan- 
dering of energy and tunds on 
raiding progressive unions, has 
encouraged the AFL to raid the 
CIO on all fronts. Typical: of the 
latter tactic, was the backdoor 
agreement a small AFL union 
obtained with the Isthmian Line 
while the strike of the ClO'’s Ma- 
rine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion was waged against the com- 
pany in all ports. 


Tito Bans Rooks 


On Marxism | 

PAGUE  (Telepress). — Twenty- 
periodicals and’ 98 books were 
put on the index in_ Titoist 
Yugoslavia, reports Nova: Borba 
from Zagreb. It is forbidden to 
edit, to read or lend them. The 
ban includes a whole series of 
works on Marxism-Leninism, in- 
cluding a number of works by 


V. I. Lenin. 


16-HOUR DAY 

Explaining whv New - York 
tailors went on strike in 1847, one 
of their spokesmen said: “It was 
dire necessity and want: that com- 
pelled us to strike. We were 
working from 5 oclock in the 
morning until 9 o clock in the eve- 


ning, and we could only earn from . 


$4 to $5 a week. 


> = 


The rate of production in the 
Soviet Union and the People’s De- 
mocracies surpassed that ‘of Europe 
as a whole during the first quarter 


of 1951, it was revealed by 
the United Nations released 
Geneva, . Switzerland. The UN 
Economic Commission for Europe 
reported that production went 
up 19 percent gver the first 
quarter ot I950 in Eastern Ger- 
many, Poland, Hungary, Czeche- 
slavakia, Bulgaria and Rumania, 
and by 18 percent in the “Soviet 
‘Union. 
_» This compared with a 13 to 14 
percent rise for Europe as a whole, 
the dispatches played down the 
sharp disparity betwen the socialist 
countries and the Marshall Plan 
countries. | 

Using statistics in this fashion 
meznt that figures on the soaring 
production in the countries of so- 
cialism were used to raise the level 
for Europe as a whole. Despite 


+ 


| 


the statistical juggling, the great 


; 


‘|been overfulfilled by 104 percent, 


UN REPORTS EAST EUROPE OUTPUT 
SOARS ABOVE MARSHALLIZED WEST 


advances in the Socialist sectors 
could not be concealed. 
SOVIET INCREASES 

At the same time, the Soviet 
Ut.ion announced that the state 
production plan for industry for 
the second quarter of 1951 had 


and represented an increase of 16 
percent over the second quarter of | 4 
1950. The increase was accom- 
panied by still greater sales of con- 
sumer commodities to the people. 
Prices on consumer items in the 
Soviet Union have been cut dras- 
tically on at least five different oc- 
casions since the end of Ward 
War II. 

Sales of meat in the USSR dur- 
ing the second quarter ofr 1951 


chi 


rose 17 percent, fats 11 percent, 
milk and dairy products 53 per- 
cent, cheese 14 percent, eggs 45 


percent, sugar 27 percent, confec-| 


tionery 10 percent, cotton fabrics 
22 percent, silk fabrics 20 percent, 
hosiery 18 percent, knitted wear 
23 percent, furniture 28 percent, 
— 43 percent, phonographs 
percent, pocket and _ wrist 
lo 24 percent, sewing ma- 
26 percent, cameras 65 per- 
cent : 
HOUSING 
In addition vast increases in 
housing construction and _ great 
peacetime _ projects have taken| 
place in all the socialist countries. 
The UN report poirited’ to a cord 


tinued pousing se but Age that, SNR increases along with 


mitted that it was due to the fact 
that employment is increasing at a 
faster rate than available housing. | 


In Western Europe, the housing, 


shortage remains ‘severe even 
though unemployment is critical, 
especially’in Italy and France. 
Inflation is non-existent in the 
Socialist countries, and prices have 
been cut regularly. Nonetheless, |‘ 
the UN report attempted to cry 
sour grapes by claiming that prices 
increases “must occur’ because of 
the increase in savings and income 
of the working people, which the 
UN report | calls “surplus purchas- 
ing power.” : What the UN com- 
mission neglects to mention is that 
it is a law tf -socialist ‘production 


income, and vice versa, thus bar- 
ring inflationary pressures. 
RESENT U. S. CURBS 

The contrast between the peace 
economies of the Socialist coun- 
tries and the wobbling arms econ- 
omies of Western Europe was fur- 
ther indicated by a report from 
Geneva by Michael Hoffman 
in the New York Times: Hoff- 
man reported that Washington’s or- 
der to the: Marshall Plan countries 
to cut trade with Eastern Europe 
is playing havoc with the econo- 
mies of the West. 

“Europeans,” Hoffman reported, 

‘are getting fed up with the U. S. 

Congress effort to tell them what 
— should and should not trade 
ith Eastern. Europe.” 

As a result of Washington-im- 
posed restrictions, Hoffman re- 
ported: “In 1950 Western Europe 
got less than a third as much 
(measured in constant prices) from 
Eastern Europe as in 1938, which 
(Continyed on Pege 6) 
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CRC OPENS PUBLIC CAMPAIGN 


TO SAVE BILL 


Open air rallies in New York 
City on Sept. 7 and 8 protesting 
the Smith Act arrests and the 
denial of bail, will touch off the 
nation-wide one month Civil 
Rights Congress campaign to 
preserve the Bill of Rights. 

House parties, “Patterson 

Rallies” a Peekskill anniversary 


OF RIGHTS 


concert in Harlem, publication 
of new Crisis Papers by Howard 
Fast and other literature and the 
formation of a net-work of broad 
anti-Smith Act committees are 
being prepared to arouse the 
majority of American people to 
new struggles in defense of 
threatened democratic rights. 


Arrest Unionists 


(Continued from Page 4) 
County Jail where 12 West Coast- 
ers are being held under exorbitant 
bail of $575,000. In New York, 

the formation was announced of 
the Self-Defense Committee of 
the 17 Victims of the Smith Act. 
with offices at 799 Broadway. Of- 
ficers of the committee include 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, chair- 
man; Louis Weinstock, former 
head of the AFL Painters Dis- 
trict Council 9, secretary, and 
_ Marion Bachrach, treasurer. Vet- 
- €ran newsman Richard O. Boyer, 
author of The Dark Ship and If 
This Be Treason, handles public 
relations for the committee, 
created to organize, conduct and 
finance the defense of the 17 
working-class leaders arrested in 
New York on June 20th. 

The 17, all free on bail after a 
protracted struggle to win this ele- 
mentary constitutional right, won 
a ruling from Federal Judge Di- 
mock last week: setting Sept. 17 
as the date for trial motions. The 
Truman prosecutor has demanded 
that the defense be given only a 

- week to prepare, despite the fact 
that Prof. Thomas Emerson, presi- 
dent of the National Lawyers 
Guild, who will file motions for 

~16 of the 17 defendants, had 

“newly entered the case and was 
still on. vacation. : Albert Lannon, 
17th defendant and veteran sea- 
man's leader is being defended by 
Frank Serri, former head of the 
Brooklyn Criminal Lawyers Assn. 

| » | 

FIFTEEN THOUSAND New 
York fur workers came to the de- 

_ fense of Louis Weinstock, when 
the Furriers Join Council elected 
a committee to work with the 
Trade Union Committee recently 

_ formed by a large number of AFL, 

CIO and independent union off- 
cials and rank and file leaders in 
_Weinstock’s behalf. 

In California, Leo J. Sullivan, 
outstanding criminal Jawver, an- 
nounced he would’ defend all of 
the 12 Smith Act victims arrested 
there. He had earlier volunteered 
to defend Albert J. (Mickey) Lima. 
A newly-formed California Emer- 
gency Defense Committee an- 
nounced plans this week to guar- 
antee full defense of the 12. Co- 
chairmen of the group are Al 
Thibodeaux, patrolman for the 
Marine Cooks & Stewards, San 
Francisco and John Howard Law- 
son, playwright and author. 


* 


ELSEWHERE in the nation: 
® Pittsburgh—The text of the 
' indictment handed down against 
Andrew Onda, James Olsen, Ben 
Carreathers, William Albertson 
and Irving Weissman listed among 
the. alleged ‘crimes’ of the six 
writing articles for the Daily 
Worker. Defense counsel is seek- 
ing reduced bail for the six, for 
‘whom bond of $20,000 was set. 
Nelson, still ill as the result of a 
recent auto accident, is out on 
bail. 
© Baltimore—Mrs. Regina Frank- 
feld, Mrs. Dorothy Rose Blum- 
berg, Philip Frankfeld, George 
Meyers and Roy Wood, all five in 
jail here, appealed this week for 
‘reduction in their $110,000 bail. 
In a protest issued from city jail, 
the five denounced authoriites for 


weighs 95 pounds,” and for keep- 

ing the prisoners confined to cells 
for 20 out of ever 24 hours. 

_- A-victory was won Tuesday in 

‘ the arrest¢ of the Baltimore vir- 


Blumberg was released on $17,000 
bail, posted by friends and rela- 
tives, and Mrs. Regina Frankfeld 
was released on $10,000 bail. Mrs. 
Blumberg is a grandmother and 
Mis. Frankfeld is a mother of two 
small children. Original bail asked 
was $100,000. | 


(Continued from Page 4) 
Yale Divinity School, declared the 
American Committee's fight against 
the concentration camp system for 
the foreign born “of vital impor- 
tance for the freedom of this 
country.” 
| The Attorney General's attempt 
to fill Ellis Island with non-citizens 
and then deny them bail while 
they are fighting the policies 
heresy charges lodged against them 
was vigorously denounced in a 
statement signed by more than a 
score of outstanding clergymen in 
cities across the land. 


* 


“WE FEEL that any attempt 
by the Justice Department to hold 
indefinitely without bail non-citi- 
zens who are not guilty of any 
crime and who have committed no 
act against this country or its peo- 
ple jeopardizes American _ tradi- 
tions since it may result in the 
establishment of concentration 
camps in the United States,” said 
the statement of the clergymen. 


-Among the signers of this state- 
ment, forwarded to President Tru- 
man, were Msgr. Joseph Ciarroc- 
chi, Detroit; Rev. Mark A. Daw- 
ber, New York; Rev. James E. 
Foster, Gary; Rev. Charles A. Hill, 
Detroit; Rabbi Benjamin B. Lowell, 
New York; Rabbi Uri Miller, Balti- 
more; Bishop Arthur W. Moulton, 
Salt Lake City; Bishop Edward L. 
Parsons, San Francisco. 


_ This was a blow at the concen- 
tration camp program planned by 
'the fascist-minded men in Wash- 
ington. But the Justice Depart- 
ment continues its harassment of 
non-citizens, jailing them daily 
under the thought control provi- 
sions of the McCarran Act. Raids 
are conducted regularly;along the 
waterfront. Honest hard-working 
foreign seamen are arrested in 
droves. They are taken to Ellis 
Island, quizzed about their poli- 
tics and trade union afhliation. If 
they are suspected of. being anti- 
fascist they are held for deporta- 
tion. Today more than 800 for- 
eign born seamen are held prison- 
er in a special detention pen on 
the island. 


A new crusade against this op- 
pression is awakening. It is the 
crusade in support of Rep. Adolph 
]. Sabath’s bill in Congress (HR- 
3118) to repeal the McCarran Act. 
Repeal of the McCarran Act 1s 
absolutely necessary not only for 
protection of the rights of the for- 
eign born but to protect the li- 
berties of all Americans. 


MORE SPEEDUP 

The joint congressional commit- 
tee on the economic report esti- 
mates productivity (speedup) has 
gone up 7 percent in the last three 
years. Output per manhour has 
increased at a_ rate averaging 
“somewhat in excess of 2 percent” 
a year since 1929, according to 
the Commerce Dept. 


MIGRATORY WORKERS 

About one million of the 5.1 
million agricultural workers in the 
U. S. are migratory. Women mi- 
giatory. workers averaged $202 in 
pay in‘ 1949 while the men aver- 
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Drive Opens to Elect 


Negro Ju 
By MICHAEL SINGER | 
What looked like a safe “off- 


year’ election to the Tammany- 
Republican machine is_ rapidly 
turning out to be a series of 
headaches for the Wall St. poli- 


ticos. In addition to the vital post} 


of President of the City Council, 
the death of Maurice A. Fitzger- 
ald; Queens Borough President, 
and the shifting to new positions 
of a Bronx and Brooklyn Assembly- 
man, provide independent-minded 
voters an unexpected opportunity 
to deliver some haymakers to the 
corrupt two-party gangup in New 
York City. 

The vacant Assembly spots are 
ithe 12th A. D. in the Bronx, left 
open when Democrat Nathan 
Lashin was sworn in as a magis- 
trate last month, and the ]2th A.D. 
in Brooklyn, where Democrat 
James Feeley is seeking a Munic- 
ipal Court bench. 


One of the most significant fea- 
tures of the fall campaign is the 
establishment of a Non-Partisan 
Committee to Elect a Negro to 
the State Supreme Court. Carl 
Lawrence, Amsterdam News staff 
member; Charles Collins, Harlem 
ALP leader; Guy Brewer, former 
Democratic district leader in Har- 
lem and now executive committee 
member of the Jamaica National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People; Miss Natalie 
De Loach, prominent Harlem flor- 
ist, and Miss Prescovia McConny, 
Bronx Republican captain, con- 
ferred with Tammany Jeader Car- 
mine G. De Sapio last week in the 


committee’s fight to force the ma. 
jor parties to-name a Negro for 
the State Supreme Court post. 


Backing the drive are Clifford 
T. McAvoy, ALP candidate for 
President of the City Council, and 
the partys state chairman, former 
Congressman Vito Marcantonio. 

* 


BUCKING A TWO-PARTY 
conspiracy and blackout from the 
press, McAvoy is keeping up a 
drumbeat attack on the Impellit- 
teri Administration’s union-busting, 
anti-welfare, price-zooming _ poli- 
cies. His challenge to the Council 
candidates on peace and civil lib- 
erties, while unanswered, has had 
an effect on rank and file voters, 


epsecially among Liberal Party fol- 
lowers. | 

The ALP, spearheaded by Mc- 
Avoy, its major candidate, and 
Marcantonio, its state chairman, is 
geared to a fast start and a whirl- 
wind finish in this eampaicn. Ar- 
thur Schutzer, state executive sec- 
retary, has made clear that the 
“main object of the Labor Party 
is to force-united action on basic 
issues in every community, re- 


-\gardless of whether the voters be- 


long to Liberal, Democratic or 
Republican parties.” 

“We will seek unity with inde- 
pendent-minded, good-government 
voters on the fight against Mce- 
Carthyism, the fight for. full ,citi- 
zenship for Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans, for mere schools, an end 
to the wage freeze, for real rent 
control, for price rollbacks, and to 
block the increase in withholding 
taxes on low and middle income 
groups. 

Many of these issues were “laid 
on the line” in the ALP’s first tele- 
vision election broadcast last Aug. 
20, when McAvoy and Marcan- 
tonio blasted the “anti-Communist 
racket” of the major parties to hide 
their corrupt alliance for war and 
profits. This TV show, the first of 
any party in the campaign, will . 
be followed soon by other video 
appeals to the people. 

In addition, the ALP has sched- 
uled large noon-hour rallies in the 
garment district every Thursday 
during September with McAvoy 
as the chief speaker. During Oc- 
tober the outdoor meetings will 
also be held on Tuesdays. 


_— 


Washington Perils Cease Fire- 


(Continued from Page 4) 
Aug. 19, Vice Admiral Joy, chief 
U. S. negotiator, admitted the am- 
bush of the Korean patrol, but 
claimed it was a “voluntary” ac- 
tion by Syngman Rhee “citizens” 
over whom the United Nations su- 
preme command had no. respon- 
sibility! 

3. Although two U. S. Colonels, 
A. J. Kinney of the Air Force and 
J. T. Murray of the Marines, re- 
fused to investigate the evidence 
of the plane incident, and Gen. 
Ridgway also flatly refused to per- 
it a joint investigation, the radar 
report of the 5th Air Force nated 
that an aircraft appeared west of 
Kaesong at 21:30 hours on Aug. 
22. The Korean and Chinese found 
fragments of bombs and other evid- 
ence proving the identity of the 
plane as a United Nations craft. 

As the week ended, Gen. Ridg- 
way still refused an investigation. 


* 


THE WAR ALLIANCE be- 
tween the Truman Administration 
and the Yoshida-Mitsui Sumitomo 
imperialist and miliatrist gang of 
Japan was scheduled for formal 
signing at San Francisco sometime 


between September 4 and 12. In- 
vited to attend the ceremonies 
were approximately 50 govern- 
ments. China and Korea, which 
had suffered most from Japanese 
aggression, were not invited. 


The alliance had been tailored- 
to-order by John Foster Dulles in 
a series of bilateral conferences 
with government leaders. A reluct- 
ant British Labor government was 
dragooned into joint sponsorship 
of the ceremonies and so-called 
“peace treaty.” The powers of Asia 
balked. 


Washington served notice it in- 
tends to seal the alliance “without 
Asian powers, if necessary. An 
added that it would sign a “de- 
fense” pact with the Philippine 
government to accompany earlier 
“defense” alliances with ‘Australia 
and.,Neéw Zealand. Thus, the four 
be iances were to become a Pacific 


alliance, corresponding in aim. tg 


¢ &! i ‘ @e 
2 #t H ww, 


the North Atlantic Alliance with 
‘West European and Mediterrane- | 


an powers. 
* 


THIS WEEK witnessed a 
number of developments which 


sent the intrigue experts of the 


of heated and whispered discus-' 
sion. 
¢ The Soviet Union’ delega- 


ence, headed by Deputy Foreign 
Minister Adrei Gromyko, arrived 


jin New York, announced it would 


oppose the separate agreement 


State Department and the Pent-| 


agon into hurried secret sessions |the New York Youth Peace Cru- 


worked out by Mr. Dulles, would 
submit its own proposals for peac 
with the Japanese people. 

© The Indian government, fol- 
lowing Burma’s lead, announced 
it would not attend. Pandit Nehru 
received enthusiastic applause in 
the Parliament when he declared 
‘that the Truman Administration 
had ignored India’s recommenda- 
tions. | 


behind stooges, the Truman Ad- 
ministration sought madly for a 
“front” to preside over the con- 
ference, finally came up with 
Ambassador Percy C. Spender of 
Australia. 

Main weapon is the Truman 
arsenal were procedural skulldug- 
gery and the monopoly-coordinat- 
ed United States press, which 
would try to sell the people of the 
United States the idea that the 
alliance would actually make for 
peace, instead of leading them into 
a position of further isolation on 
the road to war. ) 


TEACHERS’ WAGES 


The 960,395 elementary and) 


high school teachers employed in 
the fall of 1950 received an average 
annual wage of $2,867 or about 
$55 a week. This was an increase 


d|of 23 cents a day over the $2,785 


of the year before. 


4,700 STRIKES : 
During 1950 there were 4,700 
strikes in the U. S.—a rise of about 


year. . 
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Peace Appeal _ 


(Continued from Page 3) 


and killing while peace talks are 
concluded, and that you now de-— 
clare an end to your proclamation 
of a war emergency—call off the 
wage freeze, cut taxes and reduce 
inflated prices.’ - 


In New York, working youth of - 


sade will redouble tor Labor Day. 
their sensationally successful week- 


tion to the San Francisco Confer-| &4 distribution of peace score- 


“ards at the ballparks, leaflets and 
balloons at the beaches and ‘sub- 
ways, reaching an estimated mil- 
lion people. | 
Next week’s Worker will carrv 


e|more news on the great respor e 


to the Labor Day Declaration tor 
Peace. The Declaration, in part, 
eclares: 

“On this Labor Day, the ques- 
tion uppermost in the minds of 
the American working people is 
how soon will we be at peace 
again? Laboring people—in shop, 


© Habituated to hiding its hand) pi) and office—do ‘the bleeding 


and dying in war... It is albors 
son’s who were thrust onto Ko- 
rean battlefields. It is labor's moth- 
ers and wives who have kept vigil 
at home, while the Korean adven- 
ture has caused more than 80,000 © 
battle casualties :on Korean sail 
. . . Since the Korean war began 


war profiteering and price inflation 


have lifted life’s necessities out of 
ordinary reach, but profits of the 
large business interests are today 
the higest in our history .. . Labor — 
is against war because only with 


30 percent above the. previous: | y 
cates its al] for peace, — 


-wA cif ? 


peace can the basic aims of the 
‘trade union movement be realized. 
War brings* wage freezes, com- 
pulsory arbitration, undermines 
civil rights, intensifies discrimina- 
tion against the Negro people, 
abolishes free collective bargain- 
ing. Labour is against war... We 
‘are against war because there is 


no need for war! . ... Labor on 
this, its traditional holiday, dedi- 
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Albertson Jailing, 
Attack on Peace | 
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DETROIT.—Federal authorities 
were holding Michigan working 
class leader William Alberson in 
Milan jail last week, on charges 
of violating the anti-labor Smith 
at 

Just how Albertson is said to 
have “conspired to teach and ad- 
vocate” Marxist ideas was to be 
revealed at a hearing on Aug. 30. 

The warrant was issued in Pitts- 
burgh where Albertson began his 
Jong and honorable career in de- 
fense of working men and women, 
for peace, security and socialism. 
~ Albertson is under $20,000 bail, 
which at this writing has not yet 
been produced. The Civil Rights 
Congress, 1442 Griswold, WO. 1- 
6278, is seeking loans for this ex- 
cessive bail. Lenders need not give 
their names or in any way disclose 
their identity, as in Michigan, 
Judge Arthur Lederle has ruled 
that. CRC bail bonds are accept- 
able. Either cash or U. S. Treasury 
Bonds are required. | 


Bill Albertson was brought to this 
country at the age of nine months. 
A brilliant student, he received a 
scholarship to Bucknell upon 
graduation from high school but 
had to turn it down and work his: 
‘way through the University of 
Pittsburgh. | 

In 1929, while in second year,| 
of his pre-medical course, Albert-. 
son was expelled because he was) 
president of the Liberal Club 

which had invited Harry Elmer 
- Barnes to speak on the. frameup 
jailing of Mooney and Billings. 
Expelled with. him, among others, 
were Frederick Woltman, then a 
young instructor and now anti- 
labor finger man on the New York 
World-Telegram; Arthur McDow- 
ell, later president of the Young 
People’s Socialist League and Pro- 
fessor Whiting. 

A spontaneous uprising of 3,000 
students backed Albertson and 
his associates. The campus poured 
out to defy the ban id: hear | 
_ Barnes speak from a car running. 
board. . 

_ Among those to protest Albert- 
son's expulsion was Judge Michael | 
A. Musmanno, who issued press 
statements favoring freedom of 
speech and academic freedom. 
Musmanno ‘now has defiled his 
liberal past by stirring up a lynch 
frenzy in Pittsburgh against all 
who fight fer peace and freedom. | 

Forced to’ give up his medical 
career Albertson organized young. 
miners in the Anthracite area, 
and was active in the early strug- 
gles of the miners which resulted 
in building the United Minework- 
ers Union. He ten went to New 
York and New Jersey, where he led 
struggles for unemployment insur- 
ance, for relief and against evic- 
~ tions. ) | 

Later he became active in or- 
ganizing foodworkers and _ spent 
many years as head of Local 16, 
AFL Hotel and Restaurant Work- 
ers in New York. He spearheaded 
his Local's successful drive to or-| 


f 
i 


' 


' ganize the myriad open shops in. 
the food industry. 

It was Albertson who led the 
fight to clean out the infamous 
Dutch Schultz-gang. Tom Dewey, 
then District Attorney, hogged the; 
credit, but it was Albertson and 
a hard core of honest foodworkers 
leaders who did the work, at the 

risk, literally, of their lives. 


1806 COURT RULING + 

In 1806 a group of striking 
Philadelphia shoemakers were in- 
dicted on two counts: conspiracy 
to. raise wages and conspiracy to 
injure others. The judge told the 
jury: 

“A combination of workmen to 
raise their wages may be con 
sidered in a two-fold point -o! 
view: one is to benefit them 
selves ; .. 
those who do not join the society | 
The rule of law condemns both.” 

The jurv verdict was: “We fin:'! 
the defendants guilty of a com . 
__bination to raise wages.” | 


i 
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PENNY RAISE 


the other is to injurc is 


Unions Resist Intimidation in 
Briggs, Ex-Cello, Ford Windsor 


DETROIT.—Wall Street’s war 
moves are the umbrella. under 
which auto employers are attack- 
ing the conditions of the workers 
in the. plants, forcing almost daily 
strike actions by the workers in 
self-defense. 

Labor leaders in some places are 
falling for this hokum and try to 
tell the workers they can’t fight 
back because “you'll be guilty of 
sabotage.” Bosses are threatening 
certain union leaderships with the 
bogey man that if they cause “too 
much trouble” the House Un- 
American Committee will sub- 
poena them. 

Here are just a few examples: 

AT BRIGGS MACK plant the 
company issues inferior tools for 
the. workers to work with and 
wants the same quality of work. 
The workers, having a pride in 
their work, demand proper tools 
and walk out avhen they don’t get 
them. -The company fires 26 of; 
them for “agitation.” 

The workers’ shopmates walk 
out three days in a row, shutting 
down the huge Mack Ave. Briggs 
plant. The issue is now in nego- 
tiation. Rumor has it the Inter- 
national UAW has sanctioned the 


thave a different opinion of whom 


firings. 
AT EX-CELLO PLANT, some 
3,000 workers walked out two| 


hours before quitting time the 


other day and voted almost a 


mously to strike the plant because 
the company wants to maintain an) 
anti-union “merit” spread on wages, 
which pays workers different scales: 
for the same type of work, strictly 
a move to pit workers against each 
other. | 

OVER IN WINDSOR, Canada, 
Ford and Chrysler layoff enmasse 
and hope in that wav to stymie 
the wage demands of Ford and 
Chrysler workers for a 30-cent-an- 
hour: wage increase, under nego- 
tiation since last spring. The rank 


and file workers in Ford two Sun-! 
days azo demanded from UAW): 
President ‘Walter Reuther that he 
call a national conference of local 
to meet such anti-union 
maneuvers. 

Reuther when last heard of at: 
that time was accepting the award 


VON 10-HOUR DAY 

First success of the 10-hour 
movement came in 1840, when 
President Martin Van Buren §is- 
sued an executive order introduc- 
ing the shorter day in “all public 
establishments.” 


eee ne eae eee 


400 STRIKES IN 1853 
About 400 strikes were called! 
by American workers during 1853-| 


ae 


‘law was originally enacted seems 


from a rich man’s university, Pur- 
due, which gave him a plaque for 
being the most effective, intelligent 
and responsible “speaker for la- 
bor.” Many of the auto workers 


Reuther is the most effective for. 
So far Reuther hadnt gotten 
around to answering the Canadian 
Ford workers, whom he doesn't 
particularly like since they chased 
him back across the Detroit River 
a year ago when he tried to sell 
them a-no-strike, five-year, wage 
freeze, escalator contract like he 
had in GM, Ford and Chrysler in 
the U. S. 

Other struggles by the workers, 
led in many cases by their local 
union and shop leaders, are at 
Dodge Main plant, where three 
shop stewards who led their mem- 
bers in fighting speedup still re- 
main fired and an angry member- 


ship will not be held back much| 


In Ford’s at Local 600 


longer. | 
approaches to halt: 


strike action 
runaway shop moves; at Ford's 
St. Louis and Monroe plants, strike 
action is held back only because 
of the strangling hand of Reuther’s 
porkchoppers. Up in the Upper 
Peninsula. at Ford’s Iron Moun- 
tain plant, Henry the “Humani- 
tarian” sells the; plant and 3,000 


workers are without jobs. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
€AUTOTOWN ALLEY| 


. A - 
EFFECTIVE, YES: While the 
UAW rank and file battles the 


bosses at Ford, Briggs Mack, 
Dedge, Main, Ex-Cello, Monroe, 


~! St. Louis, the West Coast, Wind- 


sor, Canada, on war-made layoffs, 
speedup and runaway shop, where 
do you. think the president of the 
UAW. spends his time? At Purdue 


| University, an employer-financed 


institution. There Walter Reuther 
was given a plaque for being the 
“most effective, intellingent ‘and 
responsible speaker for labor in 
1950.” 


“FREEDOM” So they went and 
made Henry Ford II head of some 
freedom Crusade replacing “Bitch 
of Buchenwald” Gen. Clay who 
held the post last year. This phony 
crusade right now is sending a 
million or a — we lost count, 
balloons up telling millions of peo- 
ple in the Eastern Democracies 
and the Soviet Union all about 
our “democracy.” I wonder if they 
will tell them that the Henry Ford 
hospital in Detroit segregates its 
Negro patients in a separate part 
of the hospital 


WAS HE?: During the Kefauver 
Senate Crime Committee hearings 
here it was revealed that two po- 
licemen had visited the hunting 
lodge of Sam Perone, convicted 
gangster who broke a strike at the 


;Detroit Stove Works and got paid 


off with a scrap iron contract. We 
wonder if it was the cop, now on 
the griddle in the Reuther shoot- 
ing, Detective LeLamielleure. This 
dick is accused of being a hidden 
owner of a bar where police com- 
missioner Boos says reports have 
it . Reuther shooting was plot- 
ted. 


THE OLD-TIMER 


STOP KIDDING: Ed Branigan, 
candidate for Mayor against strike- 
breaker Cobo might as well stop 
playing two bit politics about who 
put him in the race. It’s a well 
known fact that Frank Martel ot 
the AFL and Governor Williams, 
along with some of Walter 
Reuther's boys, talked to Branigan 
and promised him he would be 
put into the first vacancy in the 


Circuit Court, if he got into the 


race. The group asked Pat Mc- 
Namara of the Board of Educa- 
tion, he refused, then they asked 
Judge Ira W. Jayne, he refused. 
The reason Governor Williams 
wanted a candidate to run against 
Cobo is that Cobo is the hot tip to 
run against Williams for Governor 
in 1952 and Williams wants Cobo 
cut down to size. 
i 


F. E. P. C.: Out at the Ford 


'Mound Road plant, Negro work- 


ers are having difficulty getting 
jobs even though the area-wide 
seniority agreement signed by Ken 
Bannon is supposed to see that 
laidoft workers, regardless of race, 
get jobs as they come. Women 


workers can’t be hired because the 


company refused to put in facili- 
ties for women to take care of their 
personal needs, it’s reported. 

* 


VISIT THEM: Have labor 
leaders in town visited the newly 
opened Detroit Historical Museum 
at Woodward and Kirby which is 
supposed to show how‘Detroit was 
built? Obviously the gents in 
charge never heard of the labor 
movement because it’s not depict- 
ed or its contribution recognized. 
This should be changed by many 
of the labor people going here 
and asking how about labor's role. 


Work for Repeal of Anti-Labor Smith Act 


A LABOR DAY REMINDER THAT AFL, CIO COMITTED TO FIGHT 


considerations to be set aside for; war while 60 percent of the nation 


I received a letter this morning 
from a shop worker in which he 
states that he and a group of men) 
in his local union got into a dis-| 
cussion that revolved around the 
arrest of the eleven Communist} 
leaders and the Smith Act. He, 
said that he had a vague recollec-| 


‘tion that when the Smith Act was 


passed it was seen not as an anti- 
Communist Act but an anti-labor 
Act. He wants some facts. | 

The alarming thing is that the 
labor movement against which this 


to be sleeping at the switch. 

On March 19, 1942, President: 
Philip Murray called an emergency | 
conference in the Press Club in| 
Washington of representatives, 
from international unions and in- 
dustrial councils to rally the CIO 
and labor in general against the 
Smith Act. So urgently did Mur-| 
ray consider this meeting that he 
said jin the Call to CIO leaders : 


full attendance at the session.” 


go ill-clothed, ill-housed and ill- 


The following Thursday, Green! fed, who force through the recog- 
and Murray testified before the|nition of Franco-Spain while there 


Naval Affairs Committee against 
the Smith Act. They told the com- 
mittee that the Smith Act was de- 


is loud talk of breaking relations 
with countries that lost millions of 
people fighting in World War II 


signed to destroy organized labor.}against Franco-fascism. 


went on record against the Smith 
Act. There was hardly a local 


union in the country that did not; 


take some action aginst the Smith 
Act. | 


Now, the point is, if the Smith 
Act was aimed at labor in 1941- 


primarily an anti-labor Act? If it 
was the Chamber of Commerce, 


the NAM, and the like, who forced 


through the Smith Act in 1942, is 


it not to their advantage to see to: 


it that it is used now? 


The same forces that put. this 
legislation on the statute books 
are the forces who put through 
wage freezes while price controls 


‘Labor convention after convention. 


| 


| 


42, is it not clear that it is still! nists, then labor, then the Negro 


throughout the country: “The ur-|are killed, who see to it that 90 | workweeks in February 1951 be- 
gency of the meeting requires all billions of dollars are spent for cause of economic factors. 


The labor movement should on 
this Labor Day, 1951 dedicate it- 
self to the repeal of the Smith Act. — 
If it did nothing more than that on 
Labor Day it would be the begin- | 
ning of a real advance. 

First they attack the Commu- 


people and from then on none are _ 
safe. I think labor unions through- - 
out America should see to it that 
their members are re-acquainted 
with the dangers of the Smith 
Act. 


WORK WEEK CUT 
About 1.1 million persons with 
f illtime jobs were put on reduced 


FAILS TO THRILL AUTO WORKERS 


REAL LABOR DAY SPIRIT SEEN IN CHEVY PARLEY, FORD STRIKE VOTE, 30c DEMAND 


By NAT GANLEY 
DETROIT.—Who says __ there's 
no “equality of sacrifice” between 
capital and labor in putting over 
Wall St.’s war program? | 
In 10 short years the “poor 
auto industry only increased its 
rate of profits from 17 percent to 
31 percent. (I've had businessmen 
tell me on the q. t. that anything 
over 6 percent was highway rob- 
bery). Now, there’s “sacrifice” for 
“oul 
The auto work- 
rs have also sdc- 
‘ficed. Instead 
x winning 5 to 
‘()-cent an hour 
‘ermanent raises 
is in the pre-cold 
== var days, Reuth-' 


Nate a ns 

» ee 

euyner eee 
_ 


Sao tc ° 
.< rt has them tied 
Blown to penny 


es . 
Sahat ® 


NA1- GANLEY escalator. raises. 


that are supposed to ediminate la- 
bor disputes while Wall St.’s war 
program goes merrily along. But 
the employed part of the 1 million 
auto workers will think as little of 
the penny raise they get under the 
escalator plan Sept. 1 as will 100,- 
000 Detroit auto workers laid off 
due to war-made causes. 


This penny is based on the 
phony BLS index of the govern-' 
ment. This index short-changes 
the workers on the real rise in 
living costs. As an example, war- 
made mounting taxes that total 
almost one-third of the average 
workers family income is not even 
considered by this phony index. 

Furthermore, this lousy penny 
isn’t a penny anymore. Compared 


to 1939-it can only buy half.a 
pennys. worth of peanuts. Since 
the Korean war started the pur. | 


chasing power of this penny has' That's. why I don’t think the, 


* 


sunk at an accelerated rate. Its 
value continues to sink as the 
Truman government creates a de- 
liberate dead-lock on the cease-fire 
bargaining in Kaesong. 

On\top of that the penny raise 
isnt permanent. Now you have 


it and in three months you might| 


lose it again. That's the up and 
down wage-cutting feature of Reu- 
thers phony escalator plan. 
_ Take the example of a GM 
worker. Since May, 1948 he got 
escalator raises of 25 cents and es- 
calator wage cuts of 5 cents. Hence 
if the BLS index figures tumble 
sufficiently this worker can have 
his me cut by 20 cents an hour. 
Since the war program can’t post- 
ne the inevitable economic crisis 
orever these escalator wage cuts 
will eventually catch up with the 
auto workers, 


auto workers will be cheering Mr. 
“Penny Reuther for winning them 
a cent raise on the eve of Labor 
Day. The auto workers will be 
thinking this Labor Day that they 
would be better off under a peace- 
time economy without phony es- 
calators and 5 year no-strike agree- 
ments. : 


The real Labor Day spirit is 
being’ whipped up by the move 
for a rank nd file conference of 
Chevrolet workers in St. Louis, by 
Local 600's stand to take a strike 
vote if necessary, to halt speedup 
and runaway jobs, by the demands 
of Windsor auto workers for 40. 
hours pay for 32 hours work and 
for a 30-cent wage increase. 3 

Combine that with demands 
for a cease-fire in Korea and a 
Big Five Pact of peace*and the 
auto workers can go places in de- 
fending themselves . . 
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HARLEM READERS ORGANIZE 
TO BUILD THEIR NEWSPAPER 


Harlem readers are determined 
to safeguard the continued publi- 
cation of their paper. For a 
month now a small group of 
them have been planning an in- 
dependent organization to pro- 
mote circulatoin,: develop social 
life among their fellow réaders 
and create cultural forms of self- 
expression based on the material 
in the Daily Worker and The 
Worker. | 
Last Monday night they 
moved a step further. Under 
the leadership of Miss Ramona 
Garrett, a garment worker, the 
group of readers divided into 
committees of one for the pur- 
pose of visiting, personally, about 
100 readers a week to speak to 
them about organizing into a 
Harlem Freedom of the Press As- 
sociation. At the end of 2 weeks 
of such a canvass a “social dis- 
cussion” will be held. At that 
time the night of Friday, Sept. 
14, Miss Garrett expects that 
there will not only be a perma- 
nent association of readers form- 
ed, but that the ground will be 
laid for at least 2 readers’ clubs 
based on a block or an election 


district. 


AMONG THE PROJECTS 
discussed atthe meeting were:: 


© Getting more newsstands to 
carry the paper in Harlem, and 
getting those who do carry them 
to increase their orders. 


® Developing community cor- 
-respondence to ‘the papers in 
the form of letters and reports 
from readers on happenings of 
interest in their community. 


® Organization of “get ac- 
quainted” house parties in homes 
so that readers can get to know 
each other and help enlarge the 
circulation of the’ paper. 

One non-reader who was pres- 
ent took the floor and said he 
had heard of an article in The 
Worker on the need to fight for 
jobs for Negroes. He said he 
stood around the Nationalists’ 
meetings and heard some of the 
speakers mention the article. The 
speaker promised to’ bring some 
of his friends to the social. 

The social will be held in the 
Harriet Tubman Center, located 
on the third floor of the south- 
east corner of 125 St. and Lenox 


Ave. 


How to Beat 
McCarthyism 


. — See Editorial Page — 


—— 


Thousands of 
Unionists Sign 
Labor Day 
Peace Appeal 
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COPPER STRIKERS 


UMW HITS AFL, ClO CHIEFS’ 
AID TO TRUMAN WAR DRIVE 


military, would stand them in ae 


The country is being whittled 
down to “an austerity to be. fol- 
- lowed by bankruptcy,” declares 
the current United Mine Workers 
Journal, in an editorial criticizing 
AFL and CIO leaders for walking 


the Truman “chalkline.” The mag- 
azine says the rank and file on a 
local scale is condemning the 
higher-ups of labor for this policy. 
The editorial, entitled, “We the 
People Are Being Sunk,” was aim- 
ed at the new tax and war burdens. 
Citing an estimate that the “for- 
eign aid” military program will 
cost America $35 to $40 billion in 
the next three years, the mine 
union said the government will 
“rifle the wage-earners’s pockets 
and: loot their saving accounts. 
“We were not surprised,” said 
the editorial, “when the leaders of 
the AFL and the CIO — despite 
their temporary holdouts—walked 
the chalkline to be tailored and 


fitted with a political price-fixing 


| yoke which made them think that 
going along with Truman’s higher- 
tax proposals and the waste and 
extravagance of the  burrocrats 
(the UMWA’s spelling) and the 


campaigns if neither party offers a 


stead politically. 


“Just now certain members of 
the AFL Executive Council, and} 
the CIO, are trying to explain their 


| 


political defeat in Ohio—but they 
do not indulge in simple. analyses. ' 
“Both the AFL and the CIO: 


political divisions boosted and ran) 


the Senate race for whatever can- 


didate was dished out to them two 
years before the campaigning really | 
began. 


Some of their political ac- 
tivities would—and did—‘make hell 
itself belch its disgust, according 
to our remote pipeline.” 


The above refers to the recent 
AFL executive council’s statement 
explaining the Taft victory in Ohio 
and urging affiliates to “sit-out’ 


suitable candidate. 

The mine union’s editorial also 
rapped the AFL-CIO leaders -for 
approving the wage “stabilization” 


formula tying wages to the cost- 
of-living index. This policy threat- 
ens to “dump collective bargaining 
into a status of phony price in- 


hi es 


_— 


Andy Onda, Pittsburgh steel 
leader and his wife Theresa, are 
shown here shortly before 
Onda’s Smith Act arrest by FBI 
agents. Onda was seized in the 
midst of his defense arguments 
in the Pittsburgh frameup “sedi- 


tion” trial. 


| 
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Cicero Police Chief 
‘Faces Court Action 


NAACP Attorneys File Suit After Officials Fail to Act 


By Abner W. Berry 


Federal Court judges have been noted for their quick decisions in “contempt of} 


court” cases when the charge was against Negroes and working class leaders who refused 
to become stoolpigeons. Now the officials of Cicero, Ill., who defied a court order direct- 


9 them to provide protection to 

family of Harvey Clark, a Ne- 
gro veteran, when they attempted 
to occupy an apartment they rent- 
ed last June, face contempt action. 
- U.S. District Court Judge John 
P. Barnes issued his order on June 
26, after Cicero chief of police 
Ervin Konovsky had attacked 
Clark and his wife and ordered 
them out of town. Later_Konovskvy 
and his cops stood by with folded 
arms as a mob destroyed the 
Clark’s household furnishings and 
wrecked the 20-apartment  build- 
ing into which they\were to have 
moved. National guardsmen finally 
quelled the riot. 

The news this week proves that 
the United States District Attor- 
ney in Cook County has also stood 
bv with folded arms as the Cicero 
officials thumbed their noses at the 
Constitution and the federal court. 
For the action against the racisi 
and subversive officials is being 
taken by attomeys for the Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. The gov- 
ernment attorneys moved much 
more quickly in bringing William 
L. Patterson, the Civil Rights Con- 
gress head, to trial after he re- 
fused to become a stoolpigeon for 
a Congressional Committee witch- 
hunt. 

* 


THE DEPARTMENT of ei 
tice furnished the. legal talent to 
prosecute Patterson. In Cicero the 
Negro victims of the contemptu- 
ous action of the city officials have 
had to act for themselves and in 
protection of the federal court's 
dignity. Patterson had been a de- 
fender of Negroes while the Ci- 
cero officials had “aided or abetted 
a mob’ in defense of white su- 
premacy. 

In Cicero, it should be pointed 
out, the contempt action is con- 
nected with the right of Negroes to 
live outside ghettoes assigned 


them by the banks and the real} 


estate trust. And the court's dig- 
nity is being defended against 
white supremacy -o officials who are 
sticking up for their “right” to 
make war on the idea and _ prac- 
tice of Negro equality. 
; * 

MEANWHILE, in Miami, Fila., 
another court presided over by 
Broward County Judge George W 


Tedder, has ordered Zeke Camp-} 


bell Dorsey jailed until three 
court-appointed doctors can deter- 
mine Dorsey's fitness to handle a 
$300,000 estate. Dorsey has been 
held by a Florida court to be the 
natural and legal son of the late 
Daniel A. Dorsey, a white mil- 
lionaire, who owned choice parcels 
of real estate in Miami's fashion: 


tie 


table beach section. The younger 
Dorsey was willed a share of the 
estate with three other children. 
Three white Floridians have pe- 
titioned Judge Tedder to “commit” 
the younger Dorsey and appoint 
them his guardians in the event he 
is found “mentally incompetent.’ 
To white supremacy Florida of- 
ficials and business leaders it 
would be too much to swallow to 
have a Negro own “white” real 


estate, to transact business with 


Mr. aa Mrs. awe: Clark s start ey io retain ‘henna § in » Chea: 


“white” brothers and sisters and to 
have the independence’ which 
$300,000 could bring. So Dorsey 
is being framed up into mental 
incompetence in the interest of 
white supremacy—unless his circle 
of frierids is large and powerful 
enough to thwart jimcrow justice. 

Whether in Miami or Cicero, 
Florida or Illinois, racism and real 
estate and ghettoes and_ courts-te- 
flect one of the fundamental issues 
in the fight for freedom. 


An __ explosive jurisdictional 
battle involving the CIO's major 
unions is expected te- dominate the 
next session of the CIO’s Execu- 
tive Board to be called into ses- 
sion some time next month. 


The long smoldering strife that 
was stimulated when CIO unions 
were ordered to raid expelled 
progre. sive organizations, has now 
broken out into sharp factionalism 
between right-wing led unions. 


The issue is being formally 
placed on the CIO’s agenda, and 
Philip Murray promised action 
upon it, as the result of a written 
complaint of the United Gas. 
Coke and Chemical Union. That 
union, headed by Martin Wag- 
ner, is furious over the loss to “no 
union’ by a margin of only four 
votes, of a run-off election at a 
large National Carbide plant. The 
other two unions in the contest 
were ‘the CIO Oil Uinon and 
James B. Carey's IUE-CIO. 

Wagner, in his complaint to 
Murray, writes that. the two op- 
posing unions: “made a miserable 
showing” and “all they succeeded 
was to defeat a sister union of 
ClO.” | 

In another situation, in Lynn, 
Mass., complained Wagner, his 
union ran up against the CIO's 
Utility Workers. The UGCCW 
president demands establishment 
of rigid jurisdictional lines with lo- 
cals in the wrong union trans- 
ferred where they belong. 

The battle between Carey and 
Walter Reuther has been building 
up for some time and even showed 
up at last years Chicago conven- 


tion of the CIO when Carey de- 


Multimillionaire W. Averill Har- 
riman, roving ambassador for Pres- 
ident Truman, conferred with Tito, 


HARRIMAN 


the fascist dictator of Yugoslavia, by Tito himself—to renew propa- 


over the weekend. According to 
Harriman, what was discussed with 
Tito was additional arrangements 
for U.S. aid to the fascist Marshal 
in the event of a “Soviet attack.”, 


But a series of newspaper die. 
patches from Yugoslavia worriedly 
hoisting the danger signal for Tito, 
confirm that the Harriman-Tito 
deal could only be to rush Amer- 
ican arms to bolster the shaky fas- 
cist government now threatened 
by mass uprising of the Yugoslav 


people—just as the shaky fascist 


government of Franco Spain is 
being propped up . 


The Wall Street press seized 
upon the predictions of Deputy 
Premier V. M. Molotov and, later, 


lof Marshal-Voroshilov of the Soviet 


Union, that the Tito regime could 
not long endure, and that the Yugo- 
slav people will find a way to re- 
move it. To the pro-war press, this 
Marxist analysis of the internal 
conditions of the Tito regime of- 
fered an opportunity—also seized 


Banker Harriman Offers 
lito Aid Against Collapse 


ganda for further militarizing the! 
country as a jumping-off spot for 
World War III. 

M. S. Handler, NewYork Times 
correspondent in Belgrade, cabled 
on Sunday a picture of the fascist 
armed force being used by the 


(Continued on Page 6) 


CO JURISDICTIONAL BATTLES 
TO BE AIRED AT PARLEY 


manded that the shops Reuther 
seized by raids on the ex 
United Electrical, Radio a 
chine Workers should be trans- 
ferred to the IUE. Reuther show- 
ed no inclination. to do anythin 
of the sort. Since then Carey iad 
Reuther have clashed by mail. _ 


lled 
Ma- 


In the recent NLRB election in 


the Whirlpool plant in St. Joseph, 


where the UE won, the 


Mich., 


IVE and the UAW were also on 
the ballot and directed much of 


their electioneering — material 


against each other. 


- Last year there was a virtual 


agreement for a merger of oil and 
chemical, but at the last minute 
the latter union said the‘deal was 
off. Since then the strife between. 


the two-has sharpened as both 


claim mostly the same fields. 


The clashes between many of 
the CIO unions, were often 
brought on during the free-for-all 
scramble for locals of the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. All the 
raiding CIO unions—steel, auto, 
IUE, chemical and auto — fared 
miserably in the effort to beat 
Mine-Mill and opened war on 
each other in the bargain. 

While the two top million- 
member auto and steel unions in 
the CIO have nof yet been of- 
ficially against each other on 
jurisdiction, a cut-throat battle 
has been on between their or- 
ganizers in many fields. Murray is 
furious over Reuther’s. invasion of 
the non-ferrous metal heavy ma- 
chinery, fabricating and aluminum 
fields, 

Meanwhile, new complications 
seem to be building up with the 
Textile union’s invasion of the 
shoe field. 

This internal strife, and squan- 
dering of energy and funds on 
raiding progressive unions, has 
encouraged the AFL to raid the 
CIO on all fronts. Typical of the 
latter tactic, was the backdoor 
agreement a small AFL union 
obtained with the Isthmian Line 
while the strike of the CIO's Ma- 
rine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion was waged against the com- 
pany in all parts, 


Tito Bans Books 


On Marxism 


PAGUE 
periodicals and 98 
put on the index in_ Titoist 
Yugoslavia, reports Nova Borba. 
from Zagreb. It is forbidden to - 
edit, to read or lend them. The 
ban includes a whole series of 
works on Marxism-Leninism, in- 


cluding a number of works by 
V. I. Lenin. 


(Telepress). — Twenty 
books were 


16-HOUR DAY 


Explaining why New York 
tailors went on strike in 1847, one 
of their spokesmen said: “It was 
dire necessity and want that com- 
pelled us to strike. We were 
working from 5 oclock in the 
morning. until 9 o'clock in the eve- 


ning, and we could only earn from 
$4 to $5 a week. | 


The rate of production in the 
‘Soviet Union and the People’? De- 
mocracies surpassed that of Europe 
av a whole during the first quarter 
of 1951, it was revealed by 
the United Nations released in 
Geneva, Switzerland. The UN 
Economic Commission for Europe 
reported that production went 
up 19 percent over the first 
quarter of 1950 in Eastern Ger- 
many, Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slavakia, Bulgaria and- Rumania, 
and by 18 percent in the Soviet 
~ Union. 

This compared with a 13 to 14 
percent rise for Europe as a whole, 
the dispatches played down the 
sharp disparity betwen thé socialist 
countries and the Marshall Plan 
countries. 

Using statistics in this fashion 
meznt that figures on the soaring 
production in the countries of so- 
 ciel'sm were used to raise the level 
for Europe as.a whole.» Despite 


sumer commodities to the people. 
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UN REPORTS EAST EUROPE OUTPUT 
SOARS ABOVE MARSHALLIZED WEST 


advances in the Socialist sectors 
could not be concealed. 
SOVIET INCREASES 

At the same time, the Soviet 
Union announced that the state 
production plan for industry for 
the second quarter of 1951 had 
beer overfulfilled by 104 percent, 
and represented an increase of 16 
percent over the second quarter of 
1950.. The increase was accom- 
panied by still greater sales of con- 


Prices on consumer items in the 
Soviet Union have been cut dras- 
tically on at least five different oc- 
casions since the “a of World 
War II. : 

Sales of meat inthe USSR <dur- 
ing the y BECOME quarter: of 1951 


“f 
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peacetime projects 


rose 17 percent, fats -11 percent, 
milk and dairy products 53 ;per- 
cent, cheese 14 percent, eggs 45 
percent, sugar 27 percent, confec- 
tionery 10 percent, cotton fabrics 
22 percent, silk fabrics 20 percent, 
hosiery 18 percent, knitted wear 
23 percent, furniture 28 percent, 
bicycles 43 percent, phonographs 
46 percent, pocket and _ wrist 
watches 24 percent, sewing ma- 
chines 26 percent, cameras 65 per- 
cent. 


HOUSING 


increases “in: 

and great 
have: ’ taken 
place in all the socialist covfritries. 
The UN’ feport pointed 


' tinued housing shortage but ad. 
OG, til oii 3 eh tas CORRS 


In addition vast 
housing construction 


. 


: 


toa con-}i 


‘UN report ca 


mitted that it was due to the fact 
that employment is increasing at a 
taster rate than available housing © 
In Western Europe, the housing 
shortage remains severe even 
though unemployment is critical, 
especially in Italy and France. 
Inflation is non-existent in ‘he 
Socialist countries, and prices have 
been cut regularly. Nonetheless, | ‘ 
‘the UN report attempted to cry 
sour grapes by claiming that prices | th 
increases “must occur” because of| wi 
the increase in savings and income 
of the ort al people, which the 
oo “surplus purchas- 
hat the UN com- 
ai ention is that 
Mist production 


ing power.” 


es. along: with| 
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income, and vice versa, thus bar- 
ring inflationary pressures. 
RESENT U. S. CURBS 

The contrast between the peace 
economies of the’ Socialist coun- 
tries and the wobbling arms econ- 
omies of Western Europe was fur- 
ther indicated by a report from 
Geneva by Michael Hoffman 
in the New York Times. Hoff- 
man reported that Washington’s or- 
der to the Marshall Plan countries 
to cut trade with Eastern Europe 
is playing havoc with the econo- 
mies of the West. — 

“Europeans,” Hoffman reported, 
‘are getting fed up with the U. S. 
——— effort to tell them what 

ey should and should not trade 
Eastern Europe.” 
As a result of Washington-im- 
restrictions, Hoffman _re- 
ported: “In 1950 Western Europ 
got less than a third as mue 
(measured in constant prices) from 
Eastern Europe as in 1938, which 

5; oe on Page 6) 
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- CRC OPENS PUBLIC CAMPAIGN 
TO SAVE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Open air rallies in New York 
City on Sept. 7 and 8 protesting 
the Smith Act arrests and the 
denial of bail, will touch off the 
nation-wide’ one month Civil 
Rights Congress campaign to 
preserve the Bill of Rights. 

House parties, “Patterson 


concert in Harlem, publication | 
of new Crisis Papers by Howard 
Fast and other literature and the 
formatien of a net-work of broad 
anti-Smith Act committees are 
being prepared to arouse the 
majority of American people to. 
new struggles in defense of 
threatened democratic rights. 


Rallies” a Peekskill annjversary 


Arrest Unionists 


(Continued from Page 4) 


County Jail where 12 West Coast- 
ers are being held under exorbitant 
-bail of $575,000. In New York. 
the formation was announced of 
the Self-Defense Committee of 
the 17 Victims of the Smith Act 
with offices at-799 Broadway. Of- 
ficers of the committee include 
Elizabeth «Gurley Flynn, chair- 
~ man; Louis Weinstock, former 
head of the AFL Painters Dis- 
trict Council 9, secretary, and 
Marion Bachrach, treasurer. Vet- 
€ran newsman Richard O. Boyer, 
author of The Dark Ship and If 
This. Be Treason, handles public 
relations for the committee, 
created to organize, conduct and 
finance the defense of the 17 
working-class leaders arrested in 
New York on June 20th. 


The 17, all free on bail after a 
protracted struggle to win this ele- 
mentary constitutional right, won 
a ruling from Federal Judge Di- 
mock last week setting Sept. 17 
as the date for trial motions. The 
Truman prosecutor has demanded 
that the defense be given only a 
week to prepare, despite the fact 
that Prof. Thomas Emerson, presi- 
dent of the National Lawyers 
Guild, who will file motions for 
16 of the 17 defendants, had 
newly entered the case and was 
still on vacation. Albert Lannon, 
17th defendant and veteran sea- 
man’s leader is being defended by 
Frank Serri, former head of the 
Brooklyn Criminal Lawyers Assn. 


» 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND New 
York fur workers came to the de- 
-fense of Louis Weinstock, when 
the Furriers Join Council elected 
a committee to work with the 
Trade Union Committee recently 
formed by a large number ot AFL. 
CIO and independent union ofh- 
cials and rank and file leaders in 


‘Weinstock’s behalf. 


In California, Leo J. Sullivan, 
outstanding criminal lawyer, an- 
nounced he would detend all of 
the 12 Smith Act victims arrested 
there. He had earlier volunteered 
to defend Albert J. (Mickey) Lima. 
A newly-formed California Emer- 
gency Defense Committee an- 
nounced plans this week to guar- 
antee full defense of the 12. Co- 
chairmen of the group are Al 
Thibodeaux, patrojman for the 
Marine Cooks & Stewards, San 
Francisco and John Howard Law- 
‘son, playwright and author. 


* 


ELSEWHERE in the nation: 

® Pittsburgh—The text of the 
indictment handed down against 
Andrew Onda, James Olsen, Ben 
Carreathers, William Albertson 
and Irving Weissman listed among 
the alleged ‘crimes’ of the six 
writing articles for the Daily 
Worker. Defense counsel is seek- 
‘ing reduced bail for the six, for 
whom bond of $20,000 was set. 
Nelson, still ill as the result of a 
recent auto accident, is out on 
bail. , 
- @ Baltimore—Mrs. Regina Frank- 
feld, Mrs. Dorothy Rose Blum- 
‘berg, Philip Frankfeld, George 
Meyers and Roy Wood, all five in 
jail here, appealed this week for 
reduction in their $110,000 bail. 
In a protest issued from city jail, 
the five denounced authoriites for 
handcuffing Mrs. Blumberg, “who 


weighs 95 pounds,” and for keep-| 


dng the prisoners confined to cells 
for 20 out of ever 24 hours. 

A victory was won Tuesday in 
the arrests of the Baltimore vic- 


) 


ithe concentration camp system for 


Blumberg was.released on $17,000 
bail, posted by friends and rela- 
tives, and Mrs. Regina Frankfeld 
was released on $10,000 bail. Mrs. 
Blumberg is a grandmother and 
Mrs. Frankfeld is a mother of two 
small children. Original bail asked 
was $100,000. | 


Se | a 
Deportations 
(Continued from Page 4) 


Yale Divinity School, declared the 
American Committee’s fight against 


the foreign born “of vital impor- 
tance for the freedom of | this 
country.” 


The Attorney General’s attempt 
to fill Ellis Island with non-citizens 
and then deny them bail while 
they are fighting the policies 
heresy charges lodged against them 
was vigorously denounced in a 
statement signed by more than a 
score of outstanding clergymen in 
cities across the land. 


* 


“WE FEEL that any attempt 
by the Justiee Department to hold 
indefinitely without bail non-citi- 
zens who are not guilty of any 
crime and who have committed no 
act against this country or its peo- 
ple jeopardizes American tradi- 
tions since it may result in the 
establishment of concentration 
camps in the United States,” said 
the statement of the clergymen. 


Among the signers of this state- 
ment, forwarded to President Tru- 
man, were Msgr. Joseph Ciarroc- 
chi, Detroit; Rev. Mark A. Daw- 


Negro Ju 


By MICHAEL SINGER 
What looked like a safe “off- 


year election to the Tammany- 
Republican machine is_ rapidly 
turning out to be a series of 


ticos. In addition to the vital post 
of President of the City Council, 
the death of Maurice A. Fitzger- 
ald, Queens Borough President, 
and the shifting to new positions 
of a Bronx and Brooklyn Assembly- 
man, provide independent-minded 
voters an unexpected opportunity 
to deliver some haymakers to the 


headaches for the Wall St. poli-| 


York City. 


the 12th A. D. in the Bronx, left 
open when Democrat Nathan 
Lashin was sworn in as a magis- 
trate last month, and the 12th A.D. 
in Brooklyn, where . Democrat 
James Feeley is seeking a Munic- 
ipal Court bench. 

One of the most significant fea- 
tures of the fall campaign is the 
establishment of .a Non-Partisan 
Committee to Elect a Negro to 
the State Supreme Court. Carl 
Lawrence, Amsterdam News staff 
member; Charles Collins, Harlem 
ALP leader; Guy Brewer, former 
Democratic district Jeader in Har- 
lem and now executive committee 
member of the Jamaica National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People; Miss” Natalie 
De Loach, prominent Harlem flor- 
ist, and Miss Prescovia McConny, 
Bronx Republican captain, con- 
ferred with Tammany leader Car- 
mine G. De Sapio last week in the 


corrupt two-party gangup in New) 


The vacant Assembly spots are) 


jcommittee’s fight to force the ma- 
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epsecially among Liberal Party fol- 


lowers. 


The ALP,. spearheaded by Mc- 
Avoy,- its major candidate, and — 
Marcantonio, its state chairman, is 
geared to a fast start and a whirl- 


‘|wind finish in this campaign. Ar- 


thur Schutzer, state executive sec- 
retary, has made ielear that the 
“main object of the Labor Party 
is to force united action on basic 
issues in every community, re- 
gardless of whether the voters be- 
long to Liberal, Democratic or 
Republican parties.” 

“We will seek unity with inde- 
pendent-minded, good-government 
voters on the fight against Mc- 
Carthyism, the fight for full citi- 


|= jzenship for Negroes and Puerto 


jor parties to name a Negro for 
the State Supreme Court post. 


Backing the drive are Clifford 
T. McAvoy, ALP candidate for 
President of the City Council, and 
the party's state chairman, former 
Congressman Vito Marcantonio. 

* 


BUCKING A  TWO-PARTY 
conspiracy and blackout from the 
press, McAvoy is keeping up a 
drumbeat attack on the Impellit- 
teri Administration’s union-busting, 
anti-welfare, price-zooming _ poli- 
cies. His challenge to the Council 
candidates on peace and civil lib- 
erties, while unanswered, .has had 
an effect on rank and file voters, 


Ricans, for more schools, an end 
to the wage freeze, for real rent 
control, for price rollbacks, and to 
block the increase in withholding 
taxes on low and middle income 
groups. 

Many of these issues were “Jaid 
on the line” in the ALP’s first tele- — 
vision election broadcast last Aug. 
20, when McAvoy and Marcan- 
tonio._ blasted the “anti-Communist 
racket” of the major parties to hide 
their corrupt alliance for war and 
profits. This TV show, the first of 
any party in the campaign,. will 
be followed soon by other video 
appeals to the people. , 

In addition, the ALP has sched- 
uled large noon-hour rallies in the 
garment district every Thursday 
during September with McAvoy 
as the chief speaker. During Oc- 


tober the outdoor meetings will 


also be held on Tuesdays. 


Washington Perils Cease Fire 


(Continued from Page 4) — 
Aug. 19, Vice Admiral Joy, chief 
U. S. negotiator, admitted the am- 


ber, New York; Rev. James E. 


Detroit; Rabbi Benjamin B. Lowell, 
New York; Rabbi Uri Miller, Balti- 
more; Bishop Arthur W. Moulton, 
Salt Lake Cjty; Bishop Edward L. 
Parsons, Sdn Francisco. 


This was a blow at the concen- 
tration camp program planned by 
the fascist-minded men in Wash- 
ington. But the Justice Depart- 
ment continues its harassment of 
non-citizens, jailing them daily 
under the thought control provi- 
sions of the McCarran Act. Raids 
are conducted regularly along the 
waterfront. Honest hard-working 
foreign seamen are arrested in 
droves. They are taken to Ellis 
Island, quizzed about their poli- 
tics and trade union affiliation. If 
they are suspected of being anti- 
fascist they are held for. deporta- 
tion. Today more than 800 for- 
eign bor seamen are held. prison- 
er in a special detention. pen on 
the island. 


A new crusade against this op- 
pression is awakening. It is the 
crusade in support of Rep. Adolph 
]. Sabath’s bill in Congress (HR- 
3118) to repeal the McCarran Act. 
Repeal of the McCarran Act is 
absolutely necessary not only for 
protection of the rights of the for- 
eign born but to protect the li- 
berties of all Americans. 


MORE SPEEDUP 

The joint congressional commit- 
tee on the economic report esti- 
mates productivity (speedup) has 
gone up 7 percent in the last three 
years. Output per manhour has 
increased at a rate averagin 
“somewhat in excess of 2 percent” 
a year since 1929, according to 
the Commerce Dept. 


MIGRATORY WORKERS 

About one million of the 5.1 
million agricultural workers in the 
U. S. are migratory. Women .mi- 
gratory workers averaged $202 in 
pay in 1949 while the men aver- 


Bile iery. Rev. Charles A. Hill -bush of the Korean patrol, but 


claimed it was a “voluntary ac- 
tion by Syngman Rhee “citizens” 
over whom the United Nations su- 
preme command had no respon- 


sibility! | 


3. Although two U. S. Colonels, 
A. J. Kinney of the Air Force and 
J. T. Murray. of the Marines, re- 
fused to investigate the evidence 
of the plane incident, and Gen. 
Ridgway also flatly refused to per- 
it a joint investigation, the radar 
report of the 5th Air Force nated 
that an aircraft appeared west of 
Kaesong at 21:30 hours on Aug. 
22. The Korean and Chinese found 
fragments*of bombs and other evid- 
ence proving the identity of the 
plane as a United Nations craft. 

As the week ended, Gen. Ridg- 
way still refused an investigation. 

* 


THE WAR ALLIANCE be- 
tween the Truman Administration 
and the Yoshida-Mitsui Sumitomo 
imperialist and miliatrist gang. of 
Japan was scheduled for formal 
signing at San Francisco sometime 


between September 4 and 12. In- 
vited to attend the ceremonies 
were approximately 50 govern- 
ments. China and Korea, which 
had suffered most from Japanese 
aggression, were not invited. 


The alliance had been tailored- 
to-order by John .Foster Dulles in 
a series of bilateral conferences 
with government leaders. A reluct- 
ant British Labor government was 
dragooned into joint sponsorship 
of the ceremonies and so-called 
“peace treaty.” The powers of Asia 


balked. 


Washington served notice it in- 
tends to seal the alliance “without 
Asian powers,” if necessary. And 
added that it would sign a “de- 
fense” pact with the Philippine 
gavernment to accompany earlier 


“defense” alliances with Australia| 


and New Zealand. Thus, the four 
alliances were to become a Pacific 


the North Atlantic Alliance with 
West European and Mediterrane- 
an powers. 
® 

THIS WEEK witnessed a 
number of developments which 
sent the intrigue experts of the 
State Department and the Pent-| 
agon into hurried secret sessions’ 
of heated and whispered discus-' 
sion. 

¢ The Soviet Union's delega-, 
tion to the San Francisco Confer-) 
ence, headed by Deputy Foreign | 
Minister Adrei Gromyko, arrived 
in New York, announced it would 
uppose the separate agreement 
worked out by Mr. Dulles, would 
submit its own proposals for peace 
with the Japanese people. 

¢.The Indian government, fol- 
lowimg Burma’s lead, announced | 
it would not attend. Pandit Nehru 


' 
} 


the Parliament when he declared 
that the Truman Administration 
had ignored India’s recommenda- 
tions. 

¢ Habituated to hiding its hand 
behind stooges, the Truman Ad- 
ministration sought madly for a 
“front” to preside over the con- 
ference, finally came up with 
Ambassador Percy C. Spender of 
Australia. | 

Main weapon is the Truman 
arsenal were procedural skulldug- 
gery and the monopoly-coordinat- 
ed. United States press, which 
would try to sell the people of the 
United States the idea that the 
alliance would actually make for 
peace, instead of leading them into 
a position of. further isolation on 
the road to war. 


TEACHERS’ WAGES 

The 960,395 elementary and 
high school teachers employed in 
the fall of 1950 received an average 
annual wage .of $2,867 or about 
$55 a week. This was an increase 


of 23 cents a day over the $2,785 | 


of the year before. 


4,700 STRIKES | 
During 1950 there were 4,700 
strikes in the U. S.—a_ rise of about 


Peace Appeal 


= 


Continued from Page 3) 


and Willing while peace talks are 
concluded, and that you now de- 
clare an end to your proclamation — 
of a war emergency—call off the 
wage freeze, cut taxes and reduce 
inflated prices.” 

In New York, working youth of 
the New York Youth Peace Cru- 
sade will redouble for Labor Day 
their sensationally successful week- 
end distribution of peace score- 
nards at the ballparks, leaflets and 
balloons at the beaches and sub- 
ways, reaching an estimated mil- 
lion people. 

Next week’s Worker will carry 


‘more news on the great respo: e 


to the Labor Day Declaration tor 
Peace. The Declaration, in part, 
declares: 


u, “On this Labor Day, the ques- 
received enthusiastic applause in: 


tion uppermost in the minds of 
the American working people: is 
how soon will we be at peace. 
again? Laboring people—in shop, 
mill and -office—do the bleeding 
and dying in ware. . . It is albors 
son’s who were thrust onto Ko- 
rean battlefields. It is labor's moth- 
ers and wives. who have kept vigil 
at home, while the Korean adven- 
ture has caused more than 80,000 
battle casualties on Korean sail 
. . . Since the Korean war began 


| war profiteering and price inflation 


have lifted life’s necessities out of 
ordinary reach, but profits ot the 
large business interests are today 
the higest in our history . . . Labor 
is against war because only with 
peace can the basic aims of the 
trade union movement be realized. 
War brings wage freezes, com- 
pulsory arbitration, undermines 
‘civil rights, intensifies discrimina- 
tion against the Negro peuple, 
abolishes free collective bargain- 
ing. Labor is against war ,.. We 
are against war because there is 
no need for war! ... Labor on 
this, its traditional holiday, dedi- 


80 percent above the previous 


year. ae 


, sd , 
+ # ‘ * " 


cates: its all for peace.” 


aged $655, 


‘ : 
yj ‘ 
7 T*oa a | * 


alliance, corresponding in aim to 


eq' 3 
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PART of the iow which . in the rain at the Chicago veterans’ peace rally in Washington Park following a car caravan through the South Side. 


Vets Stage Rally 
- For Korean Peace 


CHICAGO. big citizens joined with the Chicago Veterans for Peace in a stir- 
ring demonstration last Sunday which demanded, “Resume 


in Korea. 
through the South Side as the 
first part of the veteran's rally. 
Later hundreds stood in a down- 
pour in Washington Park to listen 
to a ringing appeal for peace ac- 
tion by veterans and_ others. 

“It’s a happy day for the war 
profiteers whenever the truce talks 
in Korea strike a snag,” declared 
Sidney L. Ordower, executive sec- 
retary of the Chicago Committee 
for Labor Unity and a veteran’s 
leader here. . 

“But the thing that that will 
keep those peace talks going is 
the outspoken demand of the 
non-veterans, Negro and _ white, 
people of all creeds and political 
beliefs.” 
~ THE colorful car caravan which 
began from the 
Workers Center attracted atten- 
tion with its huge signs, sound: 
system and leaflets issued along 
the way. 

The slogans Gilled for the con- 
clusion of peace in Korea and a 
Big Five conference. In addition, | 


A caravan of slogan-bedecked cars, more than 


and complete the peace talks 
three blocks long, wound it 


Packinghouse | 


man of the South Side Sisterhood 
for Peace, declared, “We, want 
the Korean talks to continti®tand 
the shooting to stop.” Shé=made 
a strong appeal for mes§ages to 
President Truman at a ‘moment 
when the Korean peace was being 
seriously endangered. 

The rally heard a moving “Dedi- 
cation to Peace” by Joe King, out- 
standing Chicago poet. Openin 
the meeting was Dale Milne, lead- 
er of -the Chicago Veterans for 
Peace. 

The demonstration was the first 
major action undertaken by the 
veterans group. However, it was 


Unions Warn of 


Reich Unemployment 
DUSSELDORF (ALN).—In an 


open break with the government, 
the West German Trade Union 
Federation has withdrawn all its 
Tepresentatives from government 
agencies. 

An economic, report issued by 


there were placards demanding an, the labor organization to explain its | 
end to the wage freeze, the re-' ‘action warmed that West Germany 
lease of peace proponnts from pri-/faces serious unemployment in the 
son and the smashing of jimcrow.,near future unless the government 
“Democracy Begins at Home—|Undertakes “industrial planning| 
In Cicero!” declared one huge!@nd a sensible direction.” 
sign. Another read, “We Need! The report also warned that “ 


Draftsmen of Peace—Not Draftees|increase in industrial nc el, 
for War.” | w ill be possible unless basic union| © 


THE Chicago Women las’ Peace demands’ are met.” It. blamed the! 
wuich cooperated in the rally, had ‘continuing downward trend in, 
signs urging, “Wives—Not Wid- West German coal production on 
ows!” . poor organization and said the 


Small children na oeiadl banners Miners were discontented and rest- 


which decl. ared, “We Want td less at government delays in. reor- 
End UP Grown Up, Not Blown ganizing coal and steel production. 
Up!” It accused government economic 

In spite of . the threatening officials of\being ‘selfish and’ hos-! 


weather, there was a large turn- tile to all social progress’ and ex- 
out in the park to hear the speak- pressed disillusionment at the way 
ers who concluded the veterans’ |!abors co-management rights with 
demonstration. employ ers were working out. 

William D. Smith, district vice- ‘Aided by the government, employ-' 
president of the United Electrical, |€rs are manipulating the law, won 
Radio & Machine Workers, spoke after a long labor campaign, to 
of the need for veterans to take suit their own ends, the report’ 
a leading part in the fight tor ‘said. | 
peace. The Navy veteran stated,,; In its most outspoken section, 
“Most of us know that peace looks |the federation report charged that 
especially good from the bottom the Bonn government is coming 
of a foxhole.” more and more under the domina- 
tion of the old trusts. 


x 
MRS. OLLIE P. JONES, chaur- 


FIRST “CONSPIRACY” 

One of the earliest known con- 
spiracy charges was leveled at a 
group of bakers’ servants in 1349. 
The workers were indicted in Lon- 
don, England, for “conspiring 
among themselves that they would 
not work for their masters except 


GOAL OF KNIGHTS 

The Noble Order of the Knights 
of Labor, was founded in 1869, 
was headed by a Philadelphia gar- 
ment cutter, Uriah S. Stephens. 
He said its goal was “the com- 
plete emancipation of wealth 


producers from the thralldom and 


- at double or ireble the wages| 
loss of wage slavery.” 


formerly given.” 


so successful that many veterans 
signed up as members of the or- 
ganization at the rally in the park. 
The Chicago Veterans for Peace 
will hold their next meeting on 
Friday, September 14, 8:00 p 
at the Atlantic Hotel, 316 x 
Clark St. 


WILSON STRIKE LEADERS WIN 
SETTLEMENT OF ‘49 CASES 


CHICAGO.—The case of 22| 
Chicago union leaders fired by 
Wilson & Co., in the course of the 
bitterly-fought packing strike of 
1949 has been ended in a clear- 
cut victory for the CIO United 
-|Packinghouse Workers. 

The company finally agreed to 
reinstate 20 of the workers. Two 
others received a cash settlement 
of $1,000 each. 

While most of the workers in- 
volved in the long-drawn-out dis- 
pute are still working elsewhere, 
six returned to their jobs at the 
Chicago Wilson plant. 

A SEVENTH, Charles Hayes, 
accepted leave-of-absence status 
since he is an international field 
,|representative of the UPWA. 

Wilson & Co., however, clung 
to its stubborn refusal to rehire 


settled. 
handling of the cases would have 


two of the most militant strike 
leaders, Sam Parks, UPWA district 
building manager, and Carl Nel- 
son, who now works for the G. H. 
Hammond packing company. Both 
of them secured a $1,000 settle- 
ment from the packing firm. __. 
The case of the discharged Chi- 
cago unionists was pressed to a 
conclusion by direct union nego- 
tiations with the company, led by 
UPWA President Ralph Helstein. 
The union’s victory came on the © 
eve of a deadline set by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, 
which was preparing to open hear- 
ings if the cases remained un- 
However, the NLRB’s 


resulted in a further delay of per- 
haps several years before a settle- 


ment could be reached. 


n Defense of 


‘Unionists Call Rally 


sere Lannion 


The first mass meeting in defense of the trade union leaders arrested June 20 for 
teaching and writing in alleged violation of the Smith Act was announced this week when 
20 leaders of AFL, independent and CIO vu unions einen i in a emphasizing the importance of 


the rally in preserving free speech 
and trade union rights in America. 

The rally will be held on Sept. 
10 at St. Nicholas Arena, 69 W. 
66th St. Among the speakers 
will be William Hood, Negro 
eader who is secretary of Local 


| 600, U. A. W., the world’s largest 


trade union local: Ben Gold, inter- 
national president of the Fur and 


Leather Workers Union; William] 


L. Patterson, executive secretary 
of the National Civil Rights Con- 
gress; Halois Moorhead, executive 
secretary of the American Women 
for Peace; Howard Fast, interna- 
tionally known novelist, and Harry 


Sacher, well-known labor attorney. 


Trade union protest to the Smith 
Act mounted when attorneys for 
187 AFL, independent and CIO 
unions announced further steps in 
their effort to get the Supreme 
Court to hold a rehearing on the 


> constitutionality of the Smith Act. 


They have filed a petition signed 


by the 187 trade unionists from |< 


all parts of the country asking that 
the Supreme Court again review 
the issues involved in the convic- 


tion of the Communist leaders at} 


Foley Square. 


VICTOR RABINOWITZ, one 
of the attorneys representing the 
187 labor leaders, said that a re- 


quest was being sent to Attorney 


General McGrath asking that he 
_ support the labor petition for a 


St |declared the St. 


of further blows <against trade 
mons... s: 

Many of the desis of the peti- 
tion to the Supreme Court have 
Nicholas rally to 


felbe of the utmost importance to 


fae |the labor movement. 
®.e2..¢|business manager of the United 


rehearing. The petition filed be- 
fore the Supreme Court holds that 
‘This case is of the utmost im- 
portance to the people of the 
United States, but it is of special 
importance to the trade unions. 
. The decision results in the 
virtual extinction of the ‘clear and 
present danger doctrine which has 
shielded the trade union movement 
from arbitrary and tyrannical re- 


straints upon the exercise of First 
Amendment liberties. . . . This 
decision will weaken the labor 


Alex Sirota, 


Furniture Workers, CIO, and 


© | Morris Schwartz, president of Lo- 


cal 905, Brotherhood of Painters, 
AFL, declared in a joint statement: 
“If labor. does not unite in de- 
fense of trade Gnion victims of the 
Smith Act, if it does:not unite to 
repeal the act, itself, the time may 
not be far removed when the Su- 


ypreme Court's Smith Act. decision 


will be used to completely destroy 
the right to strike and picket.” 


The mass meeting, concentrat- 
ing on the defenses of Louis Wein- 
stock, former secretary-treasurer of. 
District Council 9, Painters Union, - 
AFL, and Al Lannon, one of the 
founders of the National Maritime 
Union, CIO, will be the first of a 
series to be held in the defense 
of the 17 men and women charged 
under the Smith Act indictment 
with teaching, writing and speak- 
ing, who were recently arrested in- 
New York. The overt act charged 
against Weinstock is that he taught 
a class in American labor history 
at the Jefferson School, while the 
crime alleged against Lannon is 
that he wrote an article on the 70th 


movement. ... It is a forerunner 


birthday of William Z. Foster. 


Reentered as second class 
Office at New York, N. 


matter Oct. 
Y., under the act of March 
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THOUSANDS of these postcards were signed and sent to President Truman at the veteran’s rally 
for peace in Chicago last weekend. 


\y 


ts Stage Rally 
For Korean Peace 


CHICAGO.—Many citizens joined with the Chicago Veterans for Peace in a stir- 


Cicero Police Chief 


Faces Court Action 


NAACP Attorneys File Suit After Officials Fail to Act 


By Abner W. Berry 


Federal Court judges have been noted for their’ quick ae in “contempt. of 
court’ cases when the charge was against Negroes and working class leaders who refused 
to become stoolpigeons. Now the officials of Cicero, IIl., who defied a court order direct- 


ing them to provide protection to 
the family of Harvey Clark, a Ne- 
gro veteran, when they attempted 
to occupy an apartment they rent- 
ed last June, face contempt action. 


— 


— — So een 


ring demonstration last Sunday which demanded, “Resume and complete the peace talks. 


in Korea. 


A caravan of slogan-bedecked cars, more than three blocks long, wound it 


through the South Side as the 
first part of the veteran's rally. 
Later hundreds stood in a down- 
pour in Washington Park to listen 
to a ringing appeal for peace ac- 
tion by veterans arftl others. 
“It’s a happy day for the war 
profiteers w ‘henever the truce talks 
in Korea strike a snag,” declared 
Sidney L. Ordower, executive sec- 
retary of the C hicago Committee 


for Labor Unity and a veteran's} 


leader here. 

“But the thing that that will 
keep those peace talks going is 
the outspoken demand of the 
non-veterans, Negro and white, 
people of all creeds and political 


beliefs.” 


THE colorf ul 


began from the Packinghouse 


Workers Center attracted atten- 


tion with its huge signs, sound: 
— and leaflets issued along) 
the way. 

The slogans called for the con- 
clusion of peace in Korea and a 


Big Five conference. In addition, | 


there were placards demanding an 
end to the wage freeze, the re- 
lease of peace proponnts from pri- 
son and the smashing of jimcrow. 


“Democracy Begins at Home— 
In Cicero!” declared one huge 
sign. Another read, “We Need 
Draftsmen of Peace—Not Draftees 
for War.” 


car caravan which: 


THE Chicago Women for Peace} 
which cooperated in the rally, had| 
signs urging, “Wives—Not Wid- 
ows!” bE 


Small children carried banners | 
which declared, “We Want to 
End UP Grown Up, Not Blown 
Up!” 

In spite of the threatening 
weather, there was a large turn- 
out in the park to hear the speak- 
ers who concluded the veterans’ 


demonstration. 
William D. Smith, district vice- 


president of the United Electrical, 


Radio & Machine Workers, spoke’ seriously endangered. 


of the need for veterans to take | 
a leading part in the fight tor 


U. S. District Court Judge John 
P. Barnes issued his order on June 
26, after Cicéro chief of police 
Ervin Konovsky had _ attacked 
Clark and his wife and ordered 
them out of town. Later Konovsky 
and his cops stood" by with folded 
arms as a mob destroyed the 
Clark’s household furnishings and 
wrecked the 20-apartment build- 
ing into which they were to have 
moved. National guardsmen finally 
quelled the riot. 


The news this week proves that 
the United States District Attor-| 
ney in Cook County has also stood 
by with folded arms as the Cicero 
officials thumbed their noses at the 
Constitution and the federal court. 
For the action against the racist 
and subversive, officials is being) 
taken by attorneys for the Na-| 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. The gov- 
ernment attorneys moved much 
more quickly in bringing William 
L. Patterson, the Civil Rights Con- 
gress head, to trial after he _ re- 
fused to become a stoolpigeon for 
a Congressional Committee witch- 


hunt. 
* 


THE DEPARTMENT of Jus- 
tice furnished the legal talent to 
prosecute Patterson. In Cicero the 
Negro victims of the contemptu- 
ous action of the city officials have: 
had to act for themselves and _ in! 
protection of the federal court's 
_| dignity. Patterson had been a de- 
‘|fender of Negroes while the Ci- 
cero officials had “aided or abetted 
a mob” in defense of white su- 
premacy. 


In Cicero, it should be pointed 
out, the contempt action is ‘con- 
nected with the right of Negroes to 
live outside ghettoes assigned ' 
them by the banks and the real 
estate trust. And the court's dig- | 
nity is being defended against; 
white supremacy officials who are 
sticking up fer their “right” to 
make war on the idea and prac-| 
tice of Negro equality. 

* 

MEANWHILE, in Miami, Fla., 
another court presided over by 
Broward County Judge George W 
Tedder, has ordered Zeke Camp- 


estate, 


bell Dorsey jailed until three 
court-appointed doctors can deter- © 
mine Dorsey's fitness to handle a 
$300,000 estate. Dorsey has been 
held by a Florida court to be the 
natural and legal son of the late 
Daniel A. Dorsey, a white. mil- 
lionaire, who owned choice parcels 
of real estate in Miami's fashior- 
able beach section. The younger 
Dorsey was willed a share of the 
estate with three other children. 

Three white Floridians have pe- 
titioned Judge Tedder to “commit” 
the younger Dorsey and appoint 
them his guardians in the event he 
is found “mentally incompetent.” 
To white supremacy Florida of- 
ficials and business leaders it 
would be too much to swallow to 
have a Negro own “white” real 
to transact business with 
“white” brothers and sisters and to 
have tle independence’ which 
$300,000 could bring. So Dorsey 
is being framed up into mental 
incompetence in the interest of 
white supremacy —unless his circle 
of friends is large and powerful 
enough to thwart jimcrow justice. 

Whether in Miami or Cicero, 
Florida or Ilinois, racism and real 
estate and ghettoes and courts re- 
flect one of the fundamental issues 
in the fight for freedom. 


Youth Send Peace 


Wires to Ridgway 
C HICAGO.—Cablegrams to 
Gen. Ridgway in Tokyo were being 


sent here this week by the Ameri- 


can Youth Peace Crusade, declar- 
ing, “our hopes for peace must not 
be shattered. 

The AYPC was seeking signers 
for the messages calling for con- 
tinuation of the truce talks to a 
successful conclusion. | 

The campaign of the- young 
people for peace was being spurred 
by a mass rally scheduled for 
Thursday night at the U. E. Hall, 
37 S. Ashland. Main speaker was 
'to be Douglas Glasgow, youth 
director of the APC. 


a 


peace. The Navy veteran stated, 
“Most of us know that peace looks: 
especially good from the bottom; | 


of a foxhole.” 
ns * 


MRS. OLLIE P. JONES, chair-| 
man of the South Side Sisterhood 
for Peace, declared, “We want 
the Korean talks to continue and: 
the shooting to stop.” She made 


a strong appeal for messages to! ¢ 


President~ Truman at a moment 
when the Korean peace was being 


The rally heard a moving “Dedi- 
cation to Peace” by Joe King, out- 


_—— 
“i. 


standing Chicago poet. Opening 
the meeting was Dale Milne, lead- 
er of the Chicago Veterans for 
Peace. 

The demonstration was the first 
major action undertaken by the 
veterans group. However, it was 
so successful that many veterans 
signed up as members of the or- 
ganization at the rally in the park. 

The Chicago Veterans for Peace 
will hold their next meeting on 
Friday, September 14, 8:00 p. m., 


at the Atlantic Hotel, 316 S. 
Clark St. 


2 


bat PART of the crowd which gathered in 1 the rain at the Chicago veterans’ peace rally in Washington Park following.a a car caravan through the Soath Side. 
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BLOODBATH IN THE SHOPS! 


Workers Suffer Sharp Increases in Job Injuries 


SPRINGFIELD,I1.—A sharp in- 
crease in serious injuries to shop 
workers, due to war-borne speed- 
up, has been reported by the Illi- 


nois State Department of Labor. 


_ a report covering the = first 


‘six months of this year, the de- 
partment showed that industrial 
injuries have gone up 6.6 percent 
over the similar period of last year. 

The report showed 26,254 com- 
pensable injuries for the first half 


lwere disabled " more than a 
week or were permanently maimed. 

The report by State Director of 
Labor Frank Annunzio attributed 
the increase to “intensified activi- 
ty in Illinois industries to meet re- 


of 1951, cases in which workers 


quirements of defense production.’ 


TheFraud Called 


‘Slum Clearance 


A STRANGE EVENT oc- 


curred in the 1947 session of 


the Illinois General Assembly. 
The State Legislature enacted 
a “slum clearance’ program 
eatitied the “Blighted Areas Re- 
deve: ‘opment Act.” 


Joined in urging passage of the ~ 


measure were politicians who were 
outspoken foes of adequate public 
housing in the State, 
pillars of Chicago's jimcrow-dom- 
inated big business interests, such 
as tue State Street Council—as well 
as a variety if liberal groups. 
Here, they claimed, was the 
answer to Chicago's shameful slum 


problem. 
* 


LOST in the din of acclaim for 
the measure was the voice of pro- 
test registered by Negro home- 
owners and tenants on Chicago's 
~“ 

This is the third of'a series of 
articles on Chicago housing, to 
be continued next week. 


X i 


South Side. Spokesmen in the Ne- 
gro community charged that the 
new law would victimize the Ne- 
gro people, robbing them of their 
hard-earned homes. 

As the City of Chicago moved 
ahead under Mayor Martin H. 
Kennelly to apply the new law, 
the predictions of that small band 
of protesting South Siders quickly 
emerged as the true essence of the 
slum clearance program. 


» 
PRIOR to adoption of the 1947 
law, a planning commission of 
highly “civic-minded” representa- 
tives—in which the State Street 
Council played a Jeading part—had 
examined Chicago's blighted areas, 
and recommended that first atten- 
tion be given to land on the near 
South Side, nearest to the Loop. 
The report also urged that 
private enterprise be given the 
task of “redeveloninge” the slums, 
indicating that New York Life 
Insurance Company was “interest- 
ed” in the 100-acre tract between 
Slst and 35th Streets. from South 
Parkway to the I. C. tracks. 
. . 


THE LEGISLATORS 


Vother Bloor 
(ives... 


in the hearts of working 


adopted 


jclass America and in her 
great autobiography 


“WE ARE MANY” 
\ Read It Now! 
$2.25 


Modern Book Store 
64 W. Randolph, Rm. 914 
| DE 2-6552 | 


numerous | 


| segregation, 


the proposed New York Life_pro-| 


ject on the near South Side, known 


as Project 1. 
* 


HOMEOWNERS * -and tenants! 
in the area, organizing to fight the | 
porject, pointed out: 

1. 3,580 families, most of them 
ineligible for public housing, were | 
to be driven from their homes to 
make way for a high-cost, high- 
rent 1,440 unit development; 

2. This so-called slum clearance 
program was in actuality a slum- 
building program, which would 
force overcrowding in the already 
bursting area bordering Project 1; 

3. In the face of vicious anti- 
Negro restrictions prevailing in 
mest Chicago communities, the 
Negro people would demand new 
homes on vacant land, without,. 
before they could] ’ 


| agree to any slum clearance pro-' 


REV. ARCHIBALD CAREY 


the reports recommendations. 
Their law provides: 1) that local, 
Land Clearance Commissions buy 
and clear Jand designated as 
“blighted,” and sell it (below cost) 
to private interests, such as in- 
surance companies; 2) 
public housing authority was re- 
quired to guarantee priority to eli-| 
gible persons dispossessed from the 
area in any project they sponsored, 
the private developers were not 
to be bound by any such require- 
ment; 3) rents and tenant selection 


group. 
In practice, the Kennelly ad- 


ministration made it clear that the 
slum clearance program was to 
follow the pattern of jimcrow hous- 
ing which already prevailed in. 
Chicago. The Mayor personally! 
intervened in a City Council de-| 
bate against a proposal by Alder- 
man Archibald Carey of the 3rd/ 
Ward to ban segregation in pub- | 
licly-financed private projects, like 


while a: 


in the private developments were 
to be decided solely by the private | 


posals. 
Their demands were rejected, 
and the Land Clearance Commis- 


)sion appointed by the Mayor pro- 


ceeded with its condemnation and 
evietion proceedings. 
. * 

MEANWHILE, 8,000 other 
Chicago families, Negro and white, 
were being evicted to make way 
for the Congress Street superhigh- 
way, another “redevelopment” 
adopted by the Kennelly admin- 
families faced eviction from sites 
chosen for public housing projects 
of nine children and three adults 
in the winter of 1950-51. 

* 

TAKING their cue from a na- 
tional pattern of imperialist attacks 
‘against colonial peoples, the power- 
ful real estate interests have em- 
ployed the slogan of “slum clear- 
ance” to justify their robbery ‘of 
‘Chicago’s Negro community. 

For the real estate moguls, “slum 
clearance” has become another 
quick-money scheme, providing the 
‘exploiters of the ghetto with 
greater profits, dooming the ill- 
‘housed to even worse slums. 


sicut victory for the CIO United 
__y| Packinghouse Workers. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO.—The case of 22! 
Chicago union leaders fired by 
Wilson & Co., in the course of the 


WILSON STRIKE LEADERS WIN 
SETTLEMENT OF 49 CASES 


to its stubborn refusal to rehire 
two of the most militant strike 


leaders, Sam Parks, UPWA district 


bitterly-fought packing strike of|building manager, and Carl Nel- 


1949 has been ended in a clear- 


The company finally agreed to 
reinstate 20 of the workers. Two 
others received a cash settlement 
of $1,000 each. 


While most of the workers in- 
volved in the long-drawn-out dis- 
pute are still working elsewhere, 
six returned to their jobs at the 
Chicago Wilson plant. 


* 


A SEVENTH, Charles Haves, 
accepted _ leave- of-absence _ status 
since he is an international field 
representative of the UPWA. 

: Wilson & Co., however, _ clung 


son, who now works for the G? H. 
Hammond packing company. Both 
of them’ secured a $1,000 settle- 
ment from the packing firm. 

The case of the discharged Chi- 
cago unionists was pressed to a 


conclusion by direct union nego- 


tiations with the company, led by 
UPWA President Ralph Helstein. 

The union’s victory came on the 
eve of a deadline set by the Na- 
tional Labor’ Relations Board, 
which was preparing to open hear- 
ings if the cases remained un- 
settled. However, the NLRB’s 
handling of the cases would have 
resulted in a further delay of per- 


haps several years before a settle- 


ment could be reached. 


Fitm Forum Announces Series. 


On North and South Sides 


CHICAGO.—The Film. Forum 
of Chicago, which through the 
spring and summer brought Euro- 
pean and American film classics 
‘every Friday evening to Peoples 
Auditorium, this week gnnounced 
‘its fall and winter program of 
’| movies. | 
| Geraldine Gale, director of the! 
Film _Forum C ommittee, declared 


me 


- the Chicago Hiei Author- 


T he full hypocrisy of the City 
Fathers’ on the issue of “slum clear- 
lance’ revealed itself in the fight 
for vacant land sites to house these 
‘homeless tamilies. 
| Organized by real estate opera- 
‘tors, and encouraged by the Mayor 
himself, hundreds of small home- 
owners, representing the same kind 
of “improvement associations” 
which had stoned and terrorized 
new Negro residents in their com- 
munities, stormed the City Coun- 
cil to protest the vacant sites. 

* 

WHILE the Mayor . browbeat 
CHA officials, and aldermen fili- 
'bustered to the last moment, the 
vacant site program was whittled | 
‘down from the original 5,000 units | 
asked by CHA to 2,500 units, on 
small, out-of-the-way strips of 
land, next to sewage ditches and 
garbage disposal plants. 

The meaning of the embattled 
South Siders’ p Pond that the Proj- 
ect | program was really a slum- 
building program came home to 
Chicagoans in tragic force as the 
evictions got under way. Firetrap! 
blazes at 3lst and Indiana and 
35th St. and S. Ellis, on the very 
!borders of Project 1, took the lives 


} 


Oe NC AS NI 


CHICAGO.—The Illinois Pro- 
gressive Party will open its 1942 
election campaign at a state con- 
vention to be held Saturday and 
Sunday, Sept. 22-23 at the FE 
Hall, 1110 S. Oakley. 

State leaders indicated that. the 
PP has developed perspectives for 
the most active election cam- 
paign since 1948. 

These plans will be unfolded 


when the party meets in a mem- 
bership convention with all mem- 


[ILLINOIS 
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Send all material, advertise- 
ments and subscriptions for the 
Illinois Edition to 64 W. Ran- 


Ill, Phone RA 6-9198. 


ILL. PROGRESSIVES TO ACT ON NEW EIECTION 
POLICY AT STATE PARLEY SEPT. 22-23 


bers invited to attend and to par: 
ticipate in the two-day parley. 
* 

STATE Director William Mille 
said a series of proposals will b 
placed before the conventio 
“which will provide the answer t_ 
those who considered a two-part: 
monopoly in Illinois.” 

Miller indicated that he woul 
bring a plan-of action which wii 
call for a departure from Progres 
sive Party electoral methods o 
the past. | 

“What remains unchanged 
however, is our adherence to i 
people’s program and the all im. 
portant issues of peace and civi 
rights,” Miller declared, 
events since 1948 direct us to find 
the electoral means for the people 
to express themselves in 1952 and 
to strengthen the Progressive 
Party which was founded on the 


issue of peace.” 
. 


Ae CARS | 
i Pin “ux LL 


\ decom with special “points Rel 
ithe agendp, devoted ito’ peaees the 


esaGd ro gb tyte. 


“The | 


THE parley will map a state | 


that the splendid attendance dur- 
ing the spring and summer has 
prompted the committee to greatly 
expand its movie program. Be- 
ginning .the weekend of Sept. 7, 
movies will be shown every Fri- 
day night as before at the Peo- 
ple’s Auditorium, 2457 W. Chi- 
cago Ave., and repeated the fol- 
lowing night, Saturday, on the 
South Side at the Progressive Party 


‘Hall, 306 E. 43rd St. 


A number of the bookings are 
for double features, with Russian, 
French, Italian, Polish and other 
movies billed together. 

* 


schedule follows: 
Sept. 7 and 8: “Spring” (USSR), 
“Country School” (Poland, _ first 
showing), “Apple Blossom Time” 
(Poland, first showing). 

Sept. 14 and 15: “Life in Bloom” 
(USSR), “The Wide Road” (Po- 
land, first showing). 

Sept. 21 and 22: “Adventure in 
Bokhara” (USSR), “Red Army 
Chorus” (USSR), “In the Sands of. 
Central Asia” (USSR). 

Sept. 28 and 29: “Without Preju- 
dice” (USSR), “Folk Dances of the 
USSR.” 

Oct. 5 and 6: 
(USSR), “China's 
(USA). | 

Oct. 12 and 13: “Stone Flower” 
(USSR), “The Datice” (USA), “Ab- 
stractions” (experimental film, 
USA). 

Oct. 19 and 20: “Thev Met in 
Moscow’ . (USSR), “Revenge” 
(Italy, featuring Anna Magnani). 

Oct. 26 and 27: “Alone” (USSR), 
“The Baker’s Wife” (France). 

Nov. 2 and 3: “Under Sunny 
Skies” (USSR) “Time in the Sun’ 
Mexico). 

Nov. 9 and 10: 
(USSR, 

, Nov. 


THE FALL 


“Hello Moscow” 
400 Million” 


16 and 17: “Academician 
Pavlov’ (USSR), “Burlesque of 
Carmen” (with Charlie Chaplin). 

Nov. 23 and 24: “Inspector Gen- 


eral“ (Czech). “Once There Was a 
Girl” (USSR). i 
Nov. 30 and Dec. 1: “The Great 
Glinka” (USSR), “Pageant of Rus- 
a. * 


Ww LLAMA Nabiuasua 


restoration of constitutional lib- 

erties in the United States and the 
tight for Negro rights. 

Miller said the convention wil! 

go intoydetail on ne Illinois, elec- 

} ss the eh- 

icy. Thé: coh 

i “= - plect tute of- 

aaah rotessive 


rty.' 


“Young .Guard” 
complete uncut ‘version).: 


_NEW FALL MOVIES 
“SPRING” 
* (USSR) 4 


“Country School’ 
(Poland) | 


‘Apple Blossom Time” 


Friday, September 7 


at Peoples Auditorium 
| 2457 W. Chicago 


Saturday, September 8 
at Progressive Party Hall 


306, Ep, 43rd 
Donation 60¢ - 


Atom by 
: Film Forymy of, Chicago 
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CRC OPENS PUBLIC CAMPAIGN Diy g Opens to Elect 


TO SAVE BILL 


Open air rallies in New York 
City on Sept. 7 and 8 protesting 
the Smith Act arrests and the 
denial of bail, will touch off the 
nation-wide one month Civil 
Rights Congress campaign to 
preserve the Bill of Rights. 

House parties, “Patterson 
Rallies” a Peekskill anniversary 


OF RIGHTS 


concert in Harlem, publication 
of new Crisis Papers by Howard 
Fast and other literature and the 
formation of a net-work of broad 
anti-Smith Act committees are 
being prepared to arouse the 
majority of American people to. 
new struggles in defense of 
threatened democratic rights. 


- 


Arrest Unionists 


(Continued from Page 4) 
County Jail where 12 West Codast- 
ers are being held under exorbitant 
bail of $575,000. In New York, 
the formation was announced of 
the Self-Defense Committee ol 
the 17 Victims of the Smith Act, 
with offices at 799 Broadway. Of- 
ficers of the committee include 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, chair- 
man: Louis Weinstock, former 
head of the AFL Painters Dis- 
trict Council 9, secretary, and 
Marion Bachrach, treasurer. Vet- 
eran newsman Richard O. Boyer, 
author of The Dark Ship and Hf 
This Be Treason, handles public 
relations for the committee, 
created to organize, conduct and 
finance the defense of the 17 
working-class leaders arrested in 
New York on June 20th. 


The 17, all free on bail after a 
protracted struggle to win this ele- 
‘mentary constitutional right, won 
a ruling from Federal Judge Di- 
mock last week setting Sept. 17 
as the date for trial motions. The 
Truman prosecutor has demanded 
that the defense be given only a 
week to prepare, despite the fact 
that Prof. Thomas Emerson, presi- 
dent of the National Lawyers 
Guild, who will file motions for 
16 of the 17 defendants, had 
newly entered the case and was 
still on vacation. Albert Lannon, 
17th defendant and veteran sea- 
man’s leader is being defended by 
Frank Serri, former head of the 
Brooklyn Criminal Lawyers Assn. 


. 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND New 
York fur workers came to the de- 
fense of Louis Weinstock, when 
the Furriers Join Council elected 
a committee to work with the 
Trade Union Committee recently 
. formed by a large number of AFL, 
CIO and .independent union offi- 
cials and rank and file leaders in 
Weinstock’s behalf. 

In California, Leo. J]. Sullivan, 
outstanding criminal lawyer, an- 
nounced he would defend all of 
the 12 Smith Act victims arrested 
there. He had earlier volunteered 
to defend Albert J. (Mickey) Lima. 
A newly-formed California Emer- 
gency Defense Committee an- 
nounced plans this week to guar- 
antee ‘full defense of the 12. Co- 
chairmen of the group are Al 
Thibodeaux, patrolman for the 
Marine Cooks & Stewards, San 
Francisco and John Howard Law- 
son, playwright and author. 


* 


ELSEWHERE in the nation: 

® Pittsburgh—The text of the 
indictment handed down againsi 
Andrew Onda, James Olsen, Ben 
Carreathers, William Albertson 
and Irving Weissman listed among 
the alleged ‘crimes’ of the six 
writing articles for the Daily 
Worker. Defense counsel is seek- 
ing reduced bail. for the: six, for 
whom bond of $20,000 was set. 
Nelson, still ill as the result of a 
recent auto accident, is out on 
bail. 

© Baltimore—Mrs. Regina Frank- 
feld, Mrs. Dorothy Rose Blum- 
berg, Philip Frankfeld, Ceorge 
Meyers and Roy Wood, all five in 
jail here, appealed this week for 
reduction in their $110,000 bail. 
- In a protest issued from city jail, 
the five denounced authoriites for 
handcuffing Mrs. Blumberg, “who 
weighs 95 pounds,” and for keep- 
_ ing the prisoners confined to cells 
for 20 out of ever 24 hours. 

A victory’ was won Tuesday in 

the arrests of the Baltimore. vic- 
*<-tims’ when’ Mrs. Dorothy, _ Rosé, 


* 


Blumberg was released on $17,000 
bail, posted by friends and rela- 
tives, and Mrs. Regina Frankfeld 
was released on $10,000 bail. Mrs. 
Blumberg is a grandmother and 
Mrs. Frankfeld is a mother of two 
small children. Original bail asked 
was $100,000. 


Deportations 
(Continued from Page 4) 


Yale Divinity School, declared the 
American Committee's fight against 
the concentration camp system for 


the foreign born “of vital impor-| 


tance for the freedom of _ this 


country. 


The Attorney General's attempt 
to fill Ellis Island with non-citizens 
land then deny them bail while 
they are fighting the policies 
heresycharges lodged against them 
‘was vigorously denounced in a 
statement signed by more than a 
score of outstanding clergymen in 
cities across the land. 


* 


“WE FEEL that any attempt 
by the Justice Department to hold 
indefinitely without bail non-citi- 
zens who are not guilty of any 
crime and who have committed no 
act against this country or its peo- 
‘ule jeopardizes American tradi- 
tions since it may result in the 
establishment of concentration 
camps in the United States,” said 
the statement of the clergymen. 


-Among the signers of this state-| 
ment, forwarded to President Tru-| 


man, were Msgr. Joseph Ciarroc- 


l chi, Detroit; Rev. Mark A. Daw- 


ber, New York; Rev. James E. 
Foster, Gary; Rev. Charles A. Hill, 
Detroit; Rabbi Benjamin B. Lowell, 
New York; Rabbi Uri Miller, Balti- 
more; Bishop Arthur W. Moulton, 
Salt Lake City; Bishop Edward L. 
Parsons, San Francisco. 


This was a blow at the concen- 
tration-camp program planned by 
the fascist-minded men in Wash- 
ington. But the Justice Depart- 
ment continues its harassment of 
non-citizens, jailing them daily 
under the *thought control provi- 
sions of the McCarran Act. Raids 
are conducted regularly along the 
waterfront. Honest hard-working 
foreign seamen are arrested in 
droves. They are taken to Ellis 
Island, quizzed about their poli- 
tics and trade union affiliation. If 
they are suspected of being anti- 
fascist they are held for deporta- 
tion. Today more than 800 for- 
eign bor seamen are held prison- 
er in a special detention pen on 
the island. 


A new crusade against this op- 
pression is awakening. It is the 
crusade in support of Rep. Adolph 
J. Sabath’s bill in Congress (HR- 
3118) to repeal the McCarran Act. 
Repeal of the McCarran Act is 
absolutely necessary not only for 
protection of the rights of the for- 


eign bom but to protect the li- 
berties of all Americans. 


MORE SPEEDUP 

The joint congressional commit- 
tee on the economic report esti- 
mates productivity (speedup) has 
gone up 7 percent in the last three 
years. Output. per manhour has 
increased at a rate averaging 
“somewhat in excess of 2 percent” 
a year since 1929; according to 
the Commerce Dept. 


MIGRATORY WORKERS 
- About one million of the 5.1 
million agricultural workers in the 


gratory workers averaged $202 in 


pay in 1949, while the men aver. 


U. S. are migratory. Women mi-: 


What looked like a safe “off- 


Republican machine is _ rapidly 
turning out to be a series of 
jheadaches for the Wall St. poli- 
ticos. In addition to the vital post 
of President of the City Council, 
the death of Maurice A. Fitzger- 
ald, Queens Borough President, 
and the shifting te new positions 
of a Bronx and Brooklyn Assembly- 
man, provide independent-minded 
voters an unexpected opportunity 
to deliver some haymakers to the 


year election to the Tammany-| 
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New York 
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corrupt two-party gangup in New 
York City. 


the 12th A. D. in the Bronx, left 
open when Democrat Nathan 
Lashin was sworn in as a magis- 
trate last month, and the 12th A.D. 
in Brooklyn, where Democrat 
James Feeley is seeking a Munic- 
ipal Court bench. 

One of the most significant fea- 
tures of the fall campaign is the 
establishment of a Non-Partisan 
Committee to Elect a Negro to 
the State Supreme Court. Carl 
Lawrence, Amsterdam News staff 
member; Charles Collins, Harlem 
ALP leader; Guy Brewer, former 
Democratic district leader in Har- 
lem and now executive committee 
member of the Jamaica National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People; Miss Natalie 
De Loach, prominent Harlem flor- 
ist, and Miss Prescovia McConny, 
Bronx Republican captain, con- 
ferred with Tammany leader Car- 


The vacant Assembly spots are) 


committee's fight to force the ma- 
jor parties to name a Negro for 
the State Supreme Court post. 


Backing the drive are Clifford 
T. McAvoy, ALP candidate for 
President of the City Council, and 
the partys state chairman, former 
}Congressman Vito Marcantonio. 
* 
| BUCKING A TWO-PARTY 
conspiracy and blackout from the 
press, McAvoy is keeping up a 
idrumbeat attack on the Impellit- 
teri Administration’s union-busting, 
anti-welfare, price-zooming  poli- 
cies. His challenge to the Council 


epsecially among Liberal Party fol- 
lowers. re 

The ALP, spearheaded by Mc- 
Avoy, its major candidate; and 
Marcantonio, its state chairman, is 
geared to a fast start and a whirl- 
wind finish in this campaign. Ar- 
thur Schutzer, state executive sec- 
retary, has made clear that the 
“main object of the Labor Party 
is to force united action on basic 
issues in every community, re- 
'gardless of whether the voters be- 
long to Liberal, Democratie or 
Republican parties.” 

“We will seek unity with inde- 
pendent-minded, good-government 
voters on the fight against Me- 


| 


— {Carthyism, the fight for full citi- 


zenship for Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans, for more schools, an end 


ito the wage freeze, for real rent 
control, for price rollbacks. and te 


block the increase in withholding 
taxes on low and middle income 
groups. 

Many of these issues were “Jaid 
on the line” in the ALP’s first tele- 
vision election broadcast last Aug. . 
20, when McAvov and Marcan- 
tonio blasted the “anti-Communist 
racket” of the major parties to hide 
their corrupt. alliance for war and 
profits. This TV show, the first of - 
any party in the campaign, will 
be followed soon by other video 
appeals to the people. 

In addition, the ALP has sched- 
uled large noon-hour rallies in the 
garment district everv Thursday 
during September. with McAvoy 


. 


candidates on peace and civil lib- 
erties, while unanswered, has had, 


mine G. De Sapio last week in the 


an effect on rank and file voters, 


| 


as the chief speaker. During Oc- 
tober the outdoor meetings will 
also be held on Tuesdays. — 


| (Continued from Page 4) 


Washington Perils Cease Fire 


Aug. 19, Vice Admiral Joy, chief 
U. S. negotiator, admitted the am- 
bush of the Korean patrol, but 
claimed it was a “voluntary” ac- 


bane by Syngman Rhee “citizens” 


| 


over whom the United Nations su- 
preme command had no respon- 
sibility! 

3. Although two U. S. Colonels, 
A. J. Kinney of the Air Force and 
J. T. Murray of the Marines, re-' 
fused to investigate the evidence 
of the plane incident, and Gen. 
Ridgway also flatly refused to per- 
it a joint investigation, the radar 
report of the 5th Air Foree nated 
that an aircraft appeared west of 


Kaesong at 21:30 hours on Aug. | 


22. The Korean and Chinese found 
fragments of bombs and other evid- 
ence proving the identity of the 
plane as a United‘ Nations craft. 
As the week ended, Gen. Ridg- 
way still refused an investigation. 
. 


THE WAR ALLIANCE be- 
tween the Truman Administration 
and the Yoshida-Mitsui Sumitomo 
imperialist and miliatrist gang of 
Japan was scheduled for formal 
signing at San Francisco sometime 


between September 4 and 12. In- 
vited to attend the ceremonies 
were approximately 50 govern- 
ments. China and Korea, Which 
had suffered most from Japanese 
aggression, were not invited. 


The alliance had been tailored- 
to-order by John Foster Dulles in 
a series of bilateral conferences 
with government leaders. A reluct- 
ant British Labor government was 
dragooned into joint sponsorship 
ot- the ceremonies and_ so-called 
“neace treaty.” The powers of Asia 
balked. 

Washington served notice it in- 
tends to seal the alliance “without 
Asian powers,” if necessary. And 
added that it would sign a “de- 
fense” pact with the Philippine 
government to accompany earlier 
“defense”: alliances with:.Australia 
and New Zealand. Thus, the four 


3 
' 


thé North Atlantic Alliance with| 


West European and Mediterrane- 
an powers. 


THIS WEEK witnessed a 
number of developments which 
sent the intrigue experts of the 
State Department and the Pent-' 
agon into hurried secret sessions 
of heated and whispered discus- 
sion. 

© The Soviet Union’s delega-' 
tion to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, headed by Deputy Foreign 
Minister Adrei Gromyko, arrived 
in New York, announced it would 
oppese the separate agreement 
worked out by Mr. Dulles, would 
submit its own proposals for peace} 
with the Japanese people. 

© The Indian government, fol- 
lowing Burma's lead, announced 


| 


. 


, 


Peace Appeal : 


(Continued from Page 3) 
and killing while peace talks are 
concluded, and that you now de- 
clare an end to your proclamation 
of a war emergency—call off the 
wage freeze, cut taxes and reduce 
inflated prices.” 

In New York, working youth of 
the New York Youth Peace Cru- 
sade will redouble for Labor Day 


their sensationally successful week- 


end distribution of peace score- 
eards at the ballparks, leatlets and 
balloons at the beaches and sub- 


|ways, reaching an estimated mil- 


lion people. 

Next week’s Worker will carry 
more news on the great response 
to the Labor Day Declaration for 
Peace. The Declaration, in part, 
declares: 


it would not attend. Pandit Nehru 
received enthusiastic applause in 
the Parliament when he declared 
that the Truman Administration 
had ignored India’s recommenda- 
tions. 

® Habituated to hiding its hand 
behind stooges, the Truman Ad- 


“front” to preside over the con- 
ference, finally came up _ with 
Ambassador Percy C. Spender of 
| Australia. | 

Main weapon. is the Truman 
arsenal were procedure) skulfi‘ug-| 
gery and the monopoly-coordinat- 
ed United States press, which 
would try to sell the people of the 
United States the lee that the 
alliance would actually make for 
peace, instead of Jeading them into 
a position of further isolation on 
(Hie road to war. 


TEACHERS’ WAGES 
The 960,395 elementary an 
high school teachers employed i 


in 
the fall of 1950 received an average 
annual wage of $2,867 or about 
$55 a week. This was an increase 
of 23 cents a day over the $2 785 
of the year before. 


4,700, STRIKES 


ministration sought madly for a! 


“On this Labor Day, the ques- 
tion uppermost in the minds of 
the American working people is 
how soon will we be at peace 
again? Laboring people—in shop, 
mill and office—do- the bleeding 
and dymg in war... It is albors’ 
sons who were thrust onto Ko- 
rean battlefields. It is Jabor’s moth- 
ers and wives who have kept vigil 
at home, while the Korean adven- 
ture has caused more than 80,000 
battle casualties on Korean sail 
. . « Since the Korean war bewun 
war profiteering and price inflation 
have lifted life’s necessities out of 
ordinary reach, but profits ot the 
large business interests are today 
the higest in our history . . . Labor 
is against. war because only with 
peace can the basic aims of the 
trade union movement be realized. 
War brings wage freezes,, com- 
pulsory arbitration, undermines 
civil rights, intensifies discrimina- 
tion against the Negro people, 
abolishes, free collective -bargain- 
ing. Labour is against war... We 


During 1950 there. were 4 700 
strikes in the U. S.—a rise of avout 
3Q.- percent abpve, :the-.. previous 


af ances: were to become, .Paciie 
al 


Ay 
te 


iance, corresponding. 4m agen; 


YSAleio cs. $72 370 DOH a (163) 


are* against .war because there is — 
‘no need for war! ... .. Labor on 
}this,« its: traditional holiday, dedi- 
Icates}its wih forspeacetiasoge 
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Here’s Why Wall Street 
Dosn’t Want a Ceasfire 


WAR INDUSTRY 
STOCKS UP ON 
TRUCE. FAILURE 


_ 


ae 


Kes 
a 13.25 


* 


New York, Aug. 23 (#) — The 
break in Kaesong cease-fire talks 
spurred price gains in stocks of 
companies with major défense as- 
signments. Several re 


~e 


| 
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SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1951 


CHICAGO. — The Civil, 
Rights Congress of Illinois 
announced this week that the: 
national groups of Chicago 
have responded remarkably 


| well in the organizational Free-, 


dom Fund Drive of $10,000. 
The campaign which is to be 
officially opened at a 60th Birth- 
day Celebration for William L. 
Patterson, executive secretary of 
the CRC, Sept. 8th at the Pack- 
inghouse Workers Recreation Cen- 
ter, 49th and Wabash, got off to 
a flying start last week when the 
national-groups turned in 10 per- 
cent of their quota of $2,000. 
CRC chapters throughout the 
city of Chicago are coming for- 
ward with substantial funds and 


are. making plans which. include 


Report Strong Response to CRC Drive for $10,000 
Freedom Fund; Plan Welcome for Patterson 


the holding of social affairs, mak-' 
ing use of collection. lists, collec- 
tion cans and many other forms of 
activities inorder to reach their 
respective goals. 

The Second Ward Chapter on 
the South Side has already raised 
$100 toward their goal of $250. 
Forty-second Ward and Liberty 
Bell chapters have also turned in 
substantial sums in their pre-drive 
campaign to raise funds for the 
CRC fight in the defense of the 
Bill of Rights and the Constitu- 
tion. 

Otto Wangerin, chairman of the 
Fund Campaign Committee, said, 
“The sums of money and the re- 
sponse of the people of Chicago 
to the CRC appeal for finances to 
carry out the fight for civil rights, 
even before the official launching 


‘POOR LAW’ OF 1951 


 Here’sa Frameup Trap 
— For Ill. Relief Families 


By Paul Smith 


CHICAGO.—Life in a gold- 
fish bowl has been decreed 
for more than 50,000 Chi- 


cagoans on the relief rolls, 
They have been 


acted by the Legislature and 
signed by Gov.: Stevenson. It re- 


quires the monthly publication of 


the names of all those on. relief. 


However, this fact alone still 
doesn’t fully explain the vicious 
character of the new law. It's 
~ necessary to examine the relief set- 


up in Chicago to fully understangl 


| 


why this new “Poor Law” is: 


1. A brutal attempt to perse- 
-eute relief clients. 


2. Another in the long series of 
efforts to wipe out the whole relief 


setup. 
* 

FOR the proponents of the new 
Jaw, it was not enough that relief 
clients are compelled to live on 
an impossible budget, that they 
are subject to constant harassment 
and degradation, that it takes proof 
of imminent starvation in order to 
get on relief and to stay on, that 
the relief rolls have been repeated- 
ly “purged” and the relief bud- 
gets continually cut. | 


The new law exposes people on 


relief to the mercies of voluntcer 
army of stool pigeons. It makes 
them vulnerable to rumors, ina- 


‘ licious reports and frameups. It,by the Chicago Art Institute 


’ put on 
public display by a new law en- 


anything that means _ long-term 
or permanent loss of income. 
+ 

_ THE relief applicant is then 
‘subjected to vast quantities of red 
tape, probings into his personal 
life, examination of residence and 
other legal requirements, proof 
‘that it is impossible for him to yet 
‘other agencies. 

Everything of value that he may 
own must be sold. If -he has a 
phone, it must be removed. If he 
is living in a comfortable apart- 


‘ment, he must move. 


Television set? Jalopy? Don't 
try to get relief if you have so 
much as a down payment on any 
of these luxurious possessions! 

%& 

NOW, who is actually respon- 
sible for so-called “fraud” arnong 
relief clients, if it does exist? And 
remember, “fraud” means any un- 
reported income of money, food, 
goods—no .matter. how littie. 

The fact is that it is iniposwble 
to live on the present relief bur- 


gets. There has been no allow- 


RR EE Ae 


} 


; 
' 
' 


| 


CHICAGO. — The first of 
many protests this week 
greeted the announcement: 


-| Department has refuse 


ance made over the last years for 
the rise in the cost of living of 239 
percent over the pre-war era. 


The money allotted for food is 
so low that case workers them- 
selves smile at the thought of any- 
one actually adhering to the bnd- 
get. The average relief family food 
budget provides less than 70 cents 
a day per person! : 

It is a fact, moreover, that the 
relief family can seldom use its 
full food allowance for food. Part 
of this money must, in most cases, 
go for emergency items* not pro- 
vided for in the relief budget. 

Rent probably. creates the most 
serious problem for people on the 
relief rolls. The Chicago Welfare 
to recog- 
nize rent increases that have taken 
place in the last five vears. 

A family’s rent allowance. is 
based on the number of rooms they 
have, with $47.50 per month as 
the maximum. ‘The amount allow- 
ed for a four-room apartment is 
$42.50. But in the high-rent South 


Side Ghetto, for example, a four- 


ILLINOIS 


of the campaign, represents the 
fighting spirit of the American 
people to protect and preserve the 
basic principle of Americanism as 
embodied in the Bill of Rights and 
the Constitution.” 

The CRC is expecting to pre- 
sent $1,000 to William L. Patter- 
son at his birthday celebration to 
be used for the wok of the na- 
tional office in its campaign to 
fight the many cases of civil rights 
violations now in the courts—re- 


sulting from the fascist-like Smith] 


and McCarran Acts. 


room apartment rents for $80 and 
up! : 
* 

THERE is, in fact, no item on 
the relief budget which can _pos- 
sibly be adequate or realizable for 
any family living in America’s war 
economy today. 

But woe unto any relief family 
that tries to make ends meet! The 
CWD has its own spies tracking 
down “cheaters.” If a family ap- 
pears to be avoiding the pitfalls of 
starvation, malnutrition and dis- 
ease, that in itself makes them 
suspect of “fraud!” 

Now the names of all those on 
relief rolls are published month- 
ly, acording to the new law. That 
becomes an open investigation to 
any malicious individuals, any 
bigot, blackmailer, stoolpigeon or 
crank, 

* 

IT WAS the newspapers, parti- 
cularly the Chicago Daily News, 
which pressed for the new law. 
And it is safe to expect new press 
campaigns, scandals and sensations 
aimed at those on the relief rolls 
and on old-age pension, aid to the 
blind and aid to dependent chil- 
dren programs as well, 

Big Bisiness and its spokes- 
men are embarrassed bv the exist- 


ence of relief rolls. They are try-| 


ing to hide the fact that even in 
times of so-called “high employ- 
ment” and a doctored war econo- 
my, capitalism maintains a large 
permanent scrap heap of people 
who have no livelihood. 

There is a conspiracy to starve 
these helpless poor into oblivion. 
There is a plot afoot to destroy 
the relief set-up entirely. This is 
the meaning of Illinois’ shameful 


new “Poor Law!” 


ee eee 


PROTEST ART INSTITUTE PLAN TO PRESENT 
RACIST PLAY IN CHILDREN’S THEATRE. 


Goodman Theatre. 
* 


‘Mumbo” and “Black Jumbo.” 


' A LIBRARIAN at the Hall 


LOUIS DALE SPOOR, busi- Branch of the Chicago Public Li-: 


ness manager of the theatre, told 
the Illinois-~Worker she could see 


brary, 4801 S. Michigan, declared 
Iithat “the book is full of human 


threatens them with imprisonment 'Childrens Theatre that they nothing objectionable in “Little caricatures which can only be con- 
should they put in an unreported faye scheduled the play, “Little Black Sambo.” 


hour's work, acept a gift, or pur- 


chase someting the relief au-' October. 


thorities consider a “non-necessity. 
-_ 

ACTUALLY, it is ridiculous to 
talk of “traud” in connection with 
relief clients. They get on the re- 
lief rolls only as a result of trage- 
dy, and_a-thousand proofs of their 
hardship must be submitted before 
thev are even considered. 


People apply for relief for some book of the same name by Cha 


Black Sambo” for production in| 


However, in a canvass of librari- 


ans and others, this paper learned | 


sidered as insulting to the Negro 
people.” 


She said that the book was 


The South Side Chapter of the that the story is considered one of banned from the library after a 
‘Civil Rights Congress sent its pro- the worst examples of anti-Negro discussion of its contents. | 


test to the Art Institute and urged chauvinism in the whole field of 


that Chicagoans join in forcing the 


children’s literature. 


In its protest, the CRC declared: 
“Racial prejudices, bigotry and 


‘theatre to abandon plan to “put Miss Irene Gelch, head of the ‘intolerance are not found naturally 


' 


on a disgraceful display of anti- Thomas Hughes Room in the Main in the minds of children. 


They 


Negro slander for our children.” Library, declared that they “no are the results of seeds planted by 


The play was adapted from a 
T- 


of the following reasons: chronic |!otte B. Chorpenning, who is the 


illness, long and entorced unem- director 
ployment, the death of the bread- {Children’s Theatre which puts on supposedly deal 


of the Art Institute’s 


cea 


longer have the book in circulation 
and are not replacing it.” 

She added that the story was 
regarded as offensive, She said it 


s with a little Ne- 


iii 


. : : ! | . ee le , 
winners in the family—in short, 'its productions each year at the gro boy and his parents, “Black 


ne te te 
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CELEBRATE the 60th BIRTHDAY 
OF A TRUE AMERICAN, | 
A BELOVED PEOPLE’S LEADER 


WILLIAM L. PATTERSON 


National Executive Secretary. Civil Rights Congress 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8th — 8:00 p.m. ‘ae 
* DANCING * ENTERTAINMENT ° ADMISSION 7... Cincel. tax) 
PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS RECREATION CENTER 


49th STREET AND WABASH AVENUE 
Sponsored by Civil Rights Congress, 608 S. Dearborn Street 


divin 


» 4 


din 
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‘our literature, art, educational sys- 
tem, &d sometimes by _ misin- 
formed parents. x 

' “Outbursts like the Cicero riots, 
and other examples of mob 
lence against minorities, are the 
logical offshoots of the type of de- 
rogatory steretoype portrayal ac- 
complished by books and plays like 
“Little Black Sambo.” 

| * 

| THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE 
of-the Art Institute has been pre- 


‘viously criticized for presenting: 


'iplavs which feed prejudice and 
hatred of the Negro people. Last 
‘year, the theatre's production of 
“Robinson Crusoe” was considered 
by many parents as extremely chau- 
ivinistic. 
| In the portrayal of the character, 
“Friday,” the-play went to extremes 
jin its efforts to show that Negroes 
‘are stupid, superstitious and un- 
happy unless they can be subservi- 
ent.to thy white man, * : 


; 


: 
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THE LATEST sensational dis- 
closures of political corruption in 
lllinois have left a mountain of 
work for grand juries and an even 
bigger job of Illinois voters, come 
the 1952 elections. 

Involved in the harness_racing 
scandal, were big seuuieciiecid 
Rainville, secretary to Sen. Ever- 
ett Dirksen, James Harold Rain- 
ville, secretary to Gov. Stevenson, 
Democratic and Republican floor 
leaders in the Legislature. 

. | 

THE SPEAKER of the Illinois 
House, State Sen. Paul Powell, will 
have netted more than $46,000 
in two years when the Chicago 
Downs Race Track Association 
gets through paying this vear’s 
dividends on stock which Powell 
“bought” at the special bargain © 
price of a dime a share. 

Now, that’s pretty good money 
for a single legislative vote. In 
addition, Powell's bloc of stock 
(which cost him $1,690) is now 
valued at slightly less than a half- 
million dollars! 


* 

EIGHT other legislators who 
helped ss the night harness 
racing bill, however, were blessed 
with comparatively small payoffs. 
They serve an an example of how 
cheaply votes in the Illinois Gen- 
eral Assembly can be bought. 


From the scale of prices paid 
for votes, it is possible to tally 
the cost of many other votes. It 
should be possible, for example 
to figure out what it cost te de- 
feat the FEPC Bill in the last 
three sessions of the legislature, 
campaigns in which the lobby of 
the Illinois Manufacturers Associ- 
ation figured very heavily. 

* 

SIMILARLY, yot' might’ com- 
= what it cost the real estate 
obby to pass the so-called Illinois 
“slum clearance” bill of 1947 (See 
story on Page 2). Or what the pay- 
off was on the measure aimed 
to destroy. the relief set-up (See 
story on this page). 

Of course, ull this makes inter- 
esting speculation,- But more im- 
portant would be for Illinois citi- 
zens to consider how to get the 
Illinois Legislature out of the 
bi-partisan crooks, gangsters, big- 
ots, witchhunters, etc. 

Most of the legislative seats 
came up for review in next year’s 


lelections. Certainly it should be 


possible 
made. 


hoes ? 
Wha’ Or! 
CHICAGO 


LABOR DAY PICNIC, Sunday, Sept. 2 
at Justice Park, Archer and Keane Ave. 
Gates open 10 a.m. Softball tourney of 
UPWA local union teams. Pony ride 
games, food, dancing. Arranged by Unite 
Packinghouse Workers of America, CIO, 
District I. : 

ALL NATIONS FESTIVAL. Saturday, 
Oct. 6 at People’s Auditorium, 2457 W. 
Chicago Ave. Cultura! activities of all na- 
tions will be presented dealing with con- 
tributions of the foreign born as well as 
dramatizations. Arranged by Midwest Com- 
mittee for Protection of the Foreign Born. 

THREE GREAT PICTURES by Film 


to get some changes_ 


Forum of Chicago. 
School,”’ and “‘Apple Blossom Time.”’ Fri- 
dav, Sept. 7, 8:15. People’s Auditorium, 


V10-| 2457 W. Chicago and Saturday, Sept. 8, 


8:15, Progressive Party Hall, 306 E. 43rd. 
Donation 60c. 

KEEP SEPT. 22 OPEN for an exciting 
evening sponsored by American Peace 
Crusade. Symposium and cultural event. 
Arcade Ballroom, 3458 8S. State. Watch 
for ‘further details. 

BIRTHDAY celebration honoring Wil- 
liam L. Patterson, secretary of the Civil 
Rights Congress. Saturday eve, Sept. 8 at 
Packinghouse Workers Center, 4859 — 8. 
Wabash Ave. 74 cents. | 

MEETING of the Chicago Veterans for 
Peace, Friday, Sept. 14, 8 p.m. at Atlantic 
Hotel, 316 S. Clark St. 

HOUSE Party for those staying in town 
on the Labor Day weekend at the Mc- 
Cords’, 956 N. Cambridge, Sat. eve., Sept. 
1. Auspices: Near North Side Civil Rights 
Congress. 

Coming 3 

CELEBRATE THE 60th Birthday of a 
true American, a beloved People’s Leader. 
Dancing, entertainment, Admission 74 cents 
including tax. William L, Patterson, Na- 
tional Executive Secretary of Civil Rights 
Congress. Saturday, Sept. 8—8 p.m. at 
Packinghouse Workers Recreation Center, 
49th St. and Wabash Ave, Sponsored by 
Civil Rights Congress, 608 8S. Déarborn St. 


oa 


“Spring,” “Country - 


LABOR MARCHERS URGED TO UNITE FOR ELECTION OF NEGRO TO COUNCIL; 
REV. CHARLES A. HILL CHOICE OF FORD LOCAL 600, OTHER LOCALS = 


By OSCAR WILLIAMS bor behind Rev. Hill. 
DETROIT. — The mighty mass This is the task to which live- 
of the Detroit labor movement wire unionists were turning this 
and the Negro people this week- week. In many shops Hill-for- 
end was enlisted in the crusade to Council Committees were being 
elect ‘Rev. Charles A. Hill to the formed, some of which were reg- 
city council. ular parts of the local’s political 
A huge quantity of leaflets andi action committees. 
cards will be issued for distribu- Past: political experience in De- 
tion to the tens of thousands of troit, with its system of citywide 
men and women of the CIO and election of councilmen, all points 


AFL who proudly swung down 
Mi hh © \ cts 


Woodward Avenue during labor's 


solid support of the Negro com- 
munity, rests the hope of electing 
Mr. Hill to Common Council. | 

Primary date is Sept. 11, one 
week away. — 

In the one, remaining short 
week will have to go the utmost 
activity of unionists in order to | 
put Rev. Charles A. Hill high up 
on the list of qualifiers for the 
November finals. 


playing into the Board of Com- 
merce’s carefully prepared plan to 
reelect Cobo despite the wide- 
spread demand of the people for 
a change. . : 


For the rank and file, and for 
the more responsive elements in 
'the leadership of labor, the ob- 
vious. place offering the best 
chance for a decisive change in 
a progressive direction, was in the 
city council. 

That explains why, despite the 
shortsightedness of so much of the 
top officials of the labor move- 
ment, an ever-widening movement 
is developing in the unions to 
elect Rev. Charles A. Hill as the 
first Negro to sit in the Detroit 
City Council. 


That was the reasoning that 
prompted the mighty Ford Local 


600, through unanimous action of 
its executive board, to endorse 
Rev. Hill's candicacy. 

Ford Local is the bellwether of 
the Detroit labor movement. The 
feeling in political circles in De- 
troit was that Local 600's endorse- 
ment could provide the weight 
that would swing the bulk of la- 


up this fact: it is not possible to 
elect a Negro member of city 
council by the votes of the Negro 
people alone. It requires a sub- 
stantial number of votes from 
white voters to do it. 

Thats what made the labor 
movement so decisive in this elec- 
tion. 

Upon the mobilization of the 
trade unionists, combined wth the 


anes 


great national holiday. 
The leaflets and cards brought 
a simple, forceful message from 
Mr. Hill, the renowned Negro 
leader, the only councilmanic can- 
didate whose program embraces 
the urgent needs of Detroit labor; 
for jobs, for peace, for FEPC, for 
clean, honest city government and 
for the protection of the rights of 
| the common people. . 
. Labor Day, 1951, found the 
Detroit trade union movement at 
a political crossroads. Disunity in 
1949 resulted in the city being 
_ saddled with the corrupt and anti- 
labor, anti- Negro reactionary 
Cobo regime, worst in Detroit's 
history. Disunity in 1951 is again 
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‘By WILLIAM ALLAN 


DEARBORN.—Now it’s out in 
the open. John S. Bugas, Ford 
vice-president, told a delegation of 
UAW-Ford local leaders that the 
company pays four cents a year 
improvement factor under the five- 
year contract for the right to make 
any technological improvements 
which can mean closing up the 
- Rouge plant and moving all jobs 
~ to cheaper areas. 

These five-vear war contrdcts 
signed by UAW head Reuther 
cover 1,000,000 auto workers and 
successfully freeze, wages, strike 
action, or shop conditions. Not a 
thing can be done till 1955 by the 


workers about anything, says the 
contract. 

For paying four cents a year 
annual “improvement” raise to 
workers, the Ford company can 
|, lay off thousands, as it’s doing now 
at Rouge, back to 1940 seniority 
for some, and in that way swindle 
workers out of vested interests like 
pensions, etc. 


Bugas answered union delega- 


tion demands that jobs not be| 
moved out of the Rouge, by insist-| type 


ing that the company has the right 
under the contract . . . that the 
company pays four cents a year 
under the contract to do so... 
that the company pays to be al- 
lowed technological changes and 
_ that under that right they can build 
another building in the Rouge, go 
to Cleveland, Buffalo. or do any- 
thing they want to protect the best 
interests of the company. 


Then he told the startled com- 


ally will leave the huge plant de- 
serted and empty of workers. 


WHY STRIKE VOTED 


These anti-union moves, which 
wipe out the jobs of thousands of 
workers and already have meant a 
loss of jobs for 13,000 Rouge work- 
ers, explain why the Ford Local 
600 Executive Board voted unani- 
mously to take strike action. 

Thus we see how under the 
guise of “national defense prepa- 
rations’ the Ford Motor Company 
uses the Wall Street war economy 
to accomplish its long sought aim 
of wiping out the most militant, 
aggressive local in the UAW. This 
is the local that is leading the fight 
in UAW-CIO for peacetime pro- 
duction as opposed to war pro- 
duction; this is the local that leads. 
the fight for FEPC, against speed- 
up and demands Reuther convene 
all locals into a meeting to fight 
war layoffs. 

It's strange that UAW president 
Walter Reuther knowing all about 
the massive anti-union _ attack 
against this local and its many 
thousands of members, is quoted 
on the radio as dubbing the strike 
vote a “political maneuver.” 

It would indeed be the worst 
of unprincipled factionalism 
if Reuther sabotages action against 
the Ford Motor Company because 
this local and its leaders have a 


-|program of peace and jobs in op- 


position to his war program that 
has enabled the company to carry 
out its plan of attack in the UAW- 


on the UAW-GM contract and will 


have been receiving requests from| 
many local unions, including Ford 


CIO to wipe out the spearhead of 
progress. ? 


11GM Locals Meet 
On Speedup Contract | 


FLINT.—Leaders ‘of the giant, months ago in one of his columns 
Chevrolet local 659, U AW-CIO, lin Ford Facts raised the point that 


reported this week that some 11 if local unions could not change 


the five year contracts then the 
time was coming to consider abro- 
gating them. 


Chevrolet assembly — plant locals 
around the country have respond- 
ed to 659’s call for a conference 


attend the conference in St. Louis 


on Sept. 1. 
In addition, Local 659 leaders 


DETROIT. — Michiganders are 
are busy preparing a huge wel- 
come to Da. W. E. B. DuBois, 
the revered dean of the Negro 
liberation movement and_ most 


honored leader in the fight for 


’ 
‘ 


local 600, to allow these locals to 
send fraternal delegates and Ob- | seace, 


servers. Local 659 leaders said Dr. DuBois, accompanied by 
that such requests would of course | author Shirley Graham, will ap- 
be honored. a pear on Sunday, Sept. 16, 3 p.m., 

The conference, the first of its at the Bethel AM Church, 585 
kind, has long been desired by | Frederick, at St. Antoine, under 


shop leaders in the Chevy assembly |auspices of the Committee to Wel- 
plants because of the bad working come Dr. DuBois and the Michi- 


tract signed by Reuther that bans Cil’s office, 1310 Broadway. 


strikes, freeze conditions and Interest in Dr. DuBois mes- 
wages. isage of peace was heightened last 


It is expected that coming out -week when the Detroit Free Press 
of the conference will be many | reprinted an amazingly frank New 
proposals and undoubtedly some! York Times expose of brutalities 


demands alsc for abrogation of the a by UN _ troops in 
five year contract. Carl Stellato, | Korea. 
president of Ford local 600, some' This report revealed that the 


Story of Atrocities in Korea 
Spurs Interest in DuBois 


SUBSCRIBE he 
To The Michigan Worker, 
one year, $2.50. Champion 
of the cause of labor, the 


Negro people and peace. 
u és 7 


Korean people do not regard 
Americans as “liberators,”- but 
rather feel a “deep animosity” be- 
cause of the contempt and violence 
which they meet. 


Members and supporters of the - 
Michigan Peace Council feel it is 
up to them to change an attitude 
by this paragraph in the story: 

“UN officials say their hands are 
frequently tied from administer- 
ing stern justice because people 
back home get up in arms if their 
soldiers get stiff punishment for a 
crime that is called an atrocity 
when committeed by enemy 
troops. 


— =~) 


mittee that they ought to kneel 
down and pray for somebody like 


PENNY RAISE FAILS TO THRILL AUTO WORKE 


him who is Jooking after the com- 
ny’s interests. When the union 
eaders reminded him that.” year 
ago he had made committments 
that Ford workers whose jobs were 
lost because of war dislocation, 
would not go without a job; Bugas 
denied he ever made such prom- 
ises. , 
He told the unionists that the 
period now of layoffs could be 
called a “twilight pericd” and could 
last for 20 years. 

Meanwhile the company is get- 
ting brand new plants built for it 
in cheaper labor- areas at govern- 
- ment expense, while the company 
works like mad to move its ma 
chinezy out of the Rouge and in 
this way smash up the mjghty 67,- 
000-member Local 600. 


REAL LABOR DAY SPIRIT SEEN IN CHEVY PARLEY, FORD STRIKE _ 30c DEMAND 


By NAT GANLEY 


DETROIT.—Wiio says there's 
no “equality of sacrifice” between 
capital and labor in putting over 
Wall St.’s war program? 

In 10 short years the “poor” 
auto industry only increased its 
rate of profits from 17 percent to 
31 percent. (I've had businessmen 
tell me on the q. t. that anything 
over 6 percent was highway rob- 
bery). Now, there’s “sacrifice” for 

‘oul 

The auto work- 
*s have also sac- 
ficed. Instead 
ot winning 5 to 
‘0-cent an hour 
‘ermanent raises 
s in the pre-cold 


_ Bugas, former FBI agent in the 
Detroit area, actuxlly affirmed that | 
‘more and more laycffs will take 


place at Rouge plant and eventu-| 


~ 


¢ lown to » penny 
escalator raises! 


sunk at an accelerated rate. Its 
value continues to sink as the 
Truman government creates a de- 
liberate dead-lock on the cease-fire 
bargaining in Kaesong. 

On top of that the penny raise 
isn’t permanent. Now you have 


that are supposed to ediminate la- 
bor disputes while Wall St.’s war 
program goes merrily along. But 
the employed part of the 1 million 
auto workers will think as little of 
the penny raise they get under the 
escalator plan Sept. 1 as will 100,- 
000 Detroit auto workers laid off 
due to war-made causes. ilose it again. That's the up and 
This penny is based on the}down wage-cutting feature of Reu- 
phony BLS index of the govern-|ther’s phony escalator plan. 
ment. This index short-changes| Take the example of a GM 
the workers on the real rise in|worker. Since May, 1948 he got 
living costs. As an example, war-|escalator raises of 25 cents and es- 
made mounting taxes that total|calator wage cuts of 5 cents. Hence 
almost one-third of the average if the BLS index figures tumble 
workers family income is not even/| sufficiently this worker can have 
considered by this phony index. |his wages cut by 20 cents an hour. 
Furthermore, this lousy penny;|Since the war program can't post- 
isn’t a penny anymore. Compared|pone the inevitable economic crisis 
to 1939 it can only buy half a/forever these escalator wage cuts 
penny’s worth of peanuts. Since will eventually catch up with the 
the Korean war started the pur-|auto workers. 


it and in three months you might, 


auto workers will be cheering Mr. 
“Penny” Reuther for winning them 
a cent raise on the eve of Labor 
Day. The auto workers will be 
thinking this Labor Day that they 
would be better off under a peace- 
time economy without phony es- 
calators and 5 year no-strike agyee- 
ments. 2 
The real Labor Day spirit’ is 
being whipped up by the move 
for a rank nd file conference of 
Chevrolet workers in St. Louis, by 
Local 600’s stand to take a strike 
vote if necessary, to halt speedup 
and runaway jobs, by the demands 
of Windsor auto workers for 40 
hours pay tor 32 hours work and 
for a 30-cent wage increase. 
Combine that with demands 
for a cease-fire in Korea and. a 
Big Five Pact of peace and the 
auto workers can go places in de- 


» + 


chasing power of this. penny has 


That's why I don't think the; 


fending themselves 


a 
¥ 


mS 
— Georgia U. 


hauled North hundreds of Negro 


lieving they would eam $5 to $8 


the migratory workers are allowed 


millions, do nothing. 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


SAGINAW.—This is the third summer that I have come up into the fields here and 
watched first hand the migratory workers being exploited like I have never seen any} 
other group of workers exploited. The Michigan sugar trust every spring sends out its| 
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recruiting agency, the Michigan 
Fields Crops Association, and with 
the help of the U. S. government 
gets thousands of migratory work-| 
ers here under false pretenses to 
work on beets, cherries and other 
produce. The U. S. government 
appropriated $950,000 to “aid” 
bringing the workers into the| 
S. A. 
In 1948, with the help of the! 
S. Employment Serv- 
ices, the Michigan Sugar trust 
workers in vans, like in the slave 
ships of old, to wrok in the beet 
fields, paying them practically 
nothing, “housing them in little 
better than pigesties. The Negro 
werkers walked off the farms in 
hundreds that year the, governor 
of Michigan promised to “inves- 
tigate” but never did. 
* | 
LAST YEAR hundreds of 
Puerto Rican workers were 
swindled into leaving their home- 
lands and coming to the States be-! 


a day in the Michigan fields. They 
were loaded into old airplanes 
which were flying coffins, one of 
which crashed into the Atlantic 
and a score or more Puerto Rican} 
workers couldn't get out in time. 

This year, despite widespread 
publicizing by labor and _ liberal 
hewspapermen of the peonage- 
conditions* and agreements, the 
same conditions and swindling of 


to yo on. The Michigan CIO, the 
AFL the so-called liberal gover- 
nor of Michgain, “Soapy” Wil-| 
ilams, head the -Menen Soap 


.|they got $1.12 for four hours 


armies of mosquitoes descend on 


THIS YEAR some 1,800 work- 
ers came from Mexico to work in 
the fields and orchards of Mich- 
igan. Some of them worked be- 
fore in Minnesota but a_ large 
number came direct from Mexico, 
riding for five days in open trucks, 
70 in a truck, given one small can 
of sardines a day and two slices ot | 
bread. : 

Some 1,400 of these workers 
are working without a contract 
and when they ask the growers for 
the .contract they are told the 
Mexican consul in Chicago has 
all the 1,400 contracts and “you 
know it takes a long time to sign 
each one of the 1,400 contracts. 

Martin Loya Sandoval worked 
130 hours in 12 days, he got 
$65.70. Deductions were $7.59, he 
was left with $58.11. Workers 
have signed affidavits reporting 


picking. Simon Silva, working 
around Crosley, Michigan got 
$4.71 for nine hours work. An- 
other worker reported he got $1.98 
for a full day’s work. 

Workers are moved for hours 
on trucks from job to job and get 
no pay for traveling time. 


* 


IF A WORKER fights back and 
demands his full pay he is threat- 
ened with being turned over to the 
U. S. Immigration Department 
which, he is told, will hold him in 


jail till they get a car load, when 

he will be sent back to Mexico. 
At night in the tents around the} 

fields when the sun goes down 


the workers. The workers set fire| 


to straw inside the tent, let a 
burn a while, then pull it out and 
crawl in. 

No lights are in the tents and 
one takes a bath in @ tiny wash- 
tub into which one cant fit. The 
latrine is generally 200 yards away 
and is used by about 45 workers. 
It’s just a hole ‘in the ground and 
flies swarm around it 24 hours a 


day. 
* 


ON SATURDAY, Aug. 18, at 
Crosley, Mich., a group of Mex- 
ican workers struck in 
against this peonage and slavery. 
The striking workers were em- 


ployed by the Croswell Pickle Co. 


Low wages and bad. conditions 
were the cause of the strike. 


The strikers said they wanted a 
guarantee eight hour day with a 
minimum of 60 cents an hour, $2 
a day or less, was insufficient, 
they said, to take care of their 
families back in Mexico and their 
own needs here. 


On living conditions, the work: 


ers said at one place 45 men, wom- 


en and children on the Croswell 
Pickle Co. setup were using one 


\lavatory which was nothing more 
‘than an outbuilding. They had to 


sleep in floorless tents on straw 
mattresses and when it rains they 
are wet and damp for four and 
five days at a time. 


The strike lasted several days 
with the company finally agreeing 
to study the demands of the 
‘workers. This is the first strike of 
its kind here and shows what a 
tremendous force these migratory 
workers are if given leadership. 


protest 


Carl Winter Writes from Jail: 
I'm Optimistic and Confident 


Following are excerpts of let- | 
ters written to friends and 
family by Carl Winter, chair- 
man of the Michigan’ s Commu- 
nist Party, now serving a five- 
year sentence in the Federal 
Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Penna., 
PMB No. 19349. A _ re-hearing 
before the Supreme Court is 

being sought during the fall 
session for winter and _ his 

comrades who were adjudged 

“ouilty” under the  anti-labor 

Smith Act of “conspirmg to 

teach” Marxist ideas. 

* e * 
LEWISBURG, PA. 

“Rules restrict me to sending a 
total of three letters a week, and 
receiving seven, from my family 
and all correspondent included. | 
do hope that you may manage to 
send me a weekly letter. 

“I want to express to you the 
warm appreciation I feel for all 
the work done* by you and our 
many friends, aided by the Civil 
Rights Congress, to defend the 
Constitution by defending the vic- 
tims of the Smith Act. I am sure 
they will not neglect—or delay—the 
organization of support for our 
hearing application which will be 
before the Supreme Court at the 
beginning of October. 

“Too, the Court is to decide 
whether or not to hear the appeal 
on behalf of the: lawvers in our 
case. I hope the splendid commit- 
tee of Michigan citizens which was 
active in Mr. Crockett’s defense 
will be heard from again. Cer- 
tainly the people and the labor 
movement of our state are honored 


| 


10 | 


to have such an able and cour- 
jageous defender of liberty at the 
‘bar as George Crockett. 


“I am in good health, keeping 
physically and mentally active, 
and am in good spirits. My atti- 
tude is optimistic and confident; 
nothing can change that... . After 
all, we are not the people who 
should be worried. The frenzy and 
desperation are all on the other 
side. 

“I think there is a deep stirring 
(among the American people) anc 
a feeling that the long-promised 
peace and democracy are in dan- 
ger. Now the need is for the peo- 
ple to realize tha they, through 
their own united efforts—not bv 
depending on others—can be the 
effective defenders of all they hold 


‘most dear. Nothing (must) be per- 


mitted to divide or divert the 
urgent united front for defense of 


democracy and peace. 
> * © 


“I just read tonight (Aug. 12) 
of the death of Mother Bloor. The 
funeral will be Wednesday a. m.., 


and I only wish we could have our 
sentiments of sorrow—as well as 


deep love and indebtedness—ex- 


pressed before. I hope that serious 
attention will be given to ae- 
quainting this generation of youth 
with her great pioneering spirit 
and activities which inspired so 
many of us, and many before us. 
Hers was really an etemallyv youth- 
ful spirit, in keeping with the aims 
of her long and useful life served 
so loyally.” 
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(reetings from a group of 


DODGE WORKERS 


Dr. L. J. Cleage |, 


H. C. MABEN, M. D. 


Labor Day Greetings 


DR. O. H. SWEET 


Group of Office Workers 
Local 600, UAW-CIO 


ona ee 


DOWN RIVER 
READERS CLUB 


SIMMON & BIBBS 


Attorneys-at-Law 


585 Cratiot WO 2-3961 


BALTIMORE 
CLEANERS AND LAUNDRY 
6521 Hamilton TR 53-6467 


Watches, Clocks, Typewriters 
Bought, Sold arct Repaired 


FRED M. HARDAWAY 


6127—30th St. at Milford 
Phone. TY 6-8233 


ee . — an 
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Group of Workers i 
Tool and Die Building 
Local 600, UAW-CIO 


Group of Workers 
Motor Building 
Local 600, UAW-CIO 


~ CONFECTIONERY WORKERS 


GROUP OF BAKERY AND 


Group of Workers 
Plastic Building 
Local 600, UAW-CIO 


Group of Workers 
Frame & Cold Heading Bldg. 
Local 600, VAW-CIQ 


Group of Workers 
‘Gear & Axle Building 
Local 600, UAW-CIO 


WATES* 


va A 2 B26 7 
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FRIEND 


NORTH GLASS CO. 


2 Friends 


Group of 


Wayne County Lawyers 


oe 


MICHIGAN COMMITTEE 
for PROTECTION of 
FOREIGN BORN 
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Packinghouse Worker 
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Evenmgs: Days: 
TR 5-0616 TR 4-2194 


CONTRACTORS 
Builders and Carpenters 


Attic Rooms, Porches, Windows 
and Doors, Siding, Gutters, 
All Kinds Carpentry 
Call us for FREE estimates 


HARRIS & CASSADY 
. Office: 6013 BEAUBIEN 
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MAX'S 


Jewelry Company 


2 STORES 


Group of 
West Side Readers 


FRIEND 


DEARBORN 
READERS CLUB 
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“Home made Pies a Specialty” 


THE DOUBLE DECKER 
KOSHER DELICATESSEN 


27415 Michigan Ave. 
Near Inkster, Rd. Inkster, Mich. 


~ nee 
re 


eR ancee etate Etna 


FRESH EGGS 
Live and Dressed Poultry 


ANGEL‘’S 


Poultry Market 
11392 W. JEFFERSON 


SHECTER 
FURNITURE :CO. 


8930—12 St. TR 2-3636 


GROUP OF WEST SIDE 
FIROGRESSIVES _ 


*§ 


| protracted struggle to win this ele- 


that Prof. Thomas Emerson, presi- 
~ dent of the 


still on vacation. Albert Lannon, 


_fense of Louis Weinstock, when 


~ handcuffing Mrs. Blumberg, “who 
weighs 95 pounds,” and for keep-| 


CRC OPENS PUBLIC CAMPAIGN 
TO SAVE BILL 


Open air rallies in New York 
City on Sept. 7 and 8 protesting 
the Smith Act arrests and the 
denial of bail, will touch off the 
nation-wide one month Civil 
Rights Congress campaign to 
preserve the Bill of Rights. 

House parties, “Patterson 
Rallies” a Peekskill anniversary 


OF RIGHTS 


concert in Harlem, publication 
of new Crisis Papers by Howard 
Fast and other literature and the 
formation of a net-work of broad 
anti-Smith Act committees are 
being prepared to arouse the 
majority of American people to 
new struggles in defense of 
threatened democratic rights. 


Arrest Unionists 


(Continued from Page 4) 


County Jail where 12 West Coast- 
ers are being held under exorbitant 
bail of $575,000. In New York, 
the formation was announced of 
the Self-Defense Committee of 
the 17 Victims of the Smith Act. 
with offices at 799 Broadway. Of- 
ficers of the eommittee include 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, chair- 
man; Louis Weinstock, ftormer 
head of the AFL Painters Dis- 
trict Council 9, secretary, and 


Marion Bachrach, treasurer. Vet-| 


eran newsman Richard O. Boyer, 
author of The Dark Ship and If 
This Be Treason, handles public 
relations for the 
created to organize, conduct and 
finance the defense of the 17 
working-class leaders arrested in 
New York on June 20th. 


The 17, all free on bail after a 


mentary constitutional right, -won 
a ruling from Federal Judge Di- 
mock last week setting Sept. 17 


as the date for trial motions. The} . 


Truman prosecutor has demanded 
that the defense be given only a 
week to prepare, despite the fact 


National Lawyers 
Guild, who will file motions for 
16 of the 17 defendants, had 
newly entered the case and was 


17th defendant and veteran sea- 


-man’s leader is being defended by| 


Frank Serri, former head of the 


Brooklyn Criminal Lawyers Assn.!man, were Msgr. Joseph Ciarroc- 


x 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND New 
York fur workers came to the/ de- 


the Furriers Jom Council elected 
a committee to work with the 
Trade Union Committee recently 
formed by a large number of AFL, 
CIO and independent union ofh- 
cials and rank and file leaders in 
Weinstock’s behalf. 


In California, Leo J. Sullivan, 
outstanding criminal lawyer, an- 
nounced he would defend all of 
the 12 Smith Act victims arrested 
there. He had earlier volunteered 
to defend Albert J. (Mickey) Lima. 


A newly-formed Califomia Emer-' 


gency Defense Committee an- 
nounced plans this week to guar- 
antee full defense of the 12. Co- 
chairmen of the group 
Thibodeaux, patrolman for the 
Marine Cooks & Stewards, San 
Francisco and John Howard Law- 
son, playwright and author. 


* 


ELSEWHERE in the nation: 

® Pittsburgh—The text of the 
indictment handed down against 
Andrew Onda, James Olsen, Ben 
Carreathers, William Albertson 
and Irving Weissman listed among 
the alleged ‘crimes’ of the six 
writing articles for the Daily 
Worker. Defense counsel is seek- 
ing reduced bail for the six, for 
whom bond of $20,000 was set. 
Nelson, still ill as the result of a 
recent auto accident, is out on 
bail. 

@ Baltimore—Mrs. Regina Frank- 
feld, Mrs. Dorothy Rose Blum- 
berg, Philip Frankfeld, George 


Meyers and Roy Wood, all five in} 
jail here, appealed this week for| 
reduction in their $110,000 bail. 
In a protest issued from city jail, 


the five denounced authoriites for 


ng. the prisoners confined to cells 
‘or 20 out of ever 24 hours. 
A victory was won Tuesday in 


committee, } 


are Al} 


Blumberg was released on $17,000 
bail, posted by friends and rela- 
tives, and Mrs. Regina Frankfeld 
was released on $10,000 bail. Mrs. 
‘Blumberg is a grandmother and 
| Mrs. Frankfeld is a mother of two 
small children. Original bail asked 
| was $100,000. 


—— 
Deportations 
| (Continued from Page 4) 


Yale Divinity School, declared the 
American Committee's fight against 
the cencentration camp system for 
the foreign born “of vital impor- 
tance for the freedom of this 
country.” 

| The Attorney General's attempt 
to fill Ellis Island with non-citizens 
and then deny them bail while 
they are fighting the policies 
heresy charges lodged against them 
was vigorously denounced in a 
statement signed by more than a 


| 


| What looked like a safe “off- 
year election to the Tammany- 
‘Republican machine is rapidly 
turning out to be a series of 
headaches for the Wall St. poli- 


of President of the City Council, 
the death of Maurice A. Fitzger- 


and the shifting to new positions 


man, provide independent-minded 


Drive Opens to 
Negro Jud 


'ticos. In addition to the vital post} 
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ald, Queens Borough President,) |: ; 


of a Bronx and Brooklyn Assembly- | : : : 


voters an unexpected opportunity 
corrupt two-party gangup in New. 
York City. ) 2 

The vacant Assembly spots are, 
the 12th A. D. in the Bronx, left! 
open when Democrat 


trate last month, and the 12th A.D. 
in Brooklyn, where Democrat 
James Feeley is seeking a Munic-| 
ipal Court bench. | 


One of the most significant fea-| 
tures of the fall campaign is the 
establishment. of a Non-Partisan 
Committee to Elect a Negro to 
the State Supreme Court. Carl 
Lawrence, Amsterdam News staff! 


score of outstanding clergymen in 
cities across the land. 


: * 


“WE FEEL that any attempt 
by the Justice Department to hold 
indefinjtely without bail non-citi- 
zens Who are not guilty of any 
‘crime and who have committed no 
act against this country or its peo- 
ple jeopardizes American tradi- 
jtions since it may result in the 
establishment of concentration 
camps in the United States,” said 


|ALP leader; Guy Brewer, former 


member; Charles Collins, Harlem | 
Democratic district Jeader in Har- 
lem and now executive committee 
member of the Jamaica National 
Association for the Advancement} 
of Colored People; Miss- Natalie 
De Loach, prominent Hérlem flor- 
ist, and Miss Prescovia MeConnvy,| 
Bronx Republican “Captain, con- 
ferred with Tamé@aany leader Car- 
mine G. De Sapio last week in the| 


Za 


| 


Nathan! 
Lashin was sworn in as a magis- | : 


COLLINS 


committee's fight to force the ma- 
jor parties to name a Negro for 


the State Supreme Court post. | 


Backing the drive are Clifford 


iT. McAvoy, ALP candidate for 


President of the City Council, and 
the partys state chairman, former 
Congressman Vito Marcantonio. 

x 


BUCKING ja $TWO-PARTY 
consplracy OT ackens from the 
press, McAvoy is keeping up a 
drumbeat attack on the Impellit- 
teri Administration’s union-busting, 
anti-welfare, price-zooming poli- 
cies. His challenge to the Council 
candidates on peace and civil lib- 
erties, while unanswered, has had 
an effect on rank and file voters, 


lect 
New York — 


/epsecially among Liberal Party fol- 
lowers. 


| The ALP, spearheaded by Me- 


Marcantonio, its state chairman, is 
geared to a fast start and a whitrl- 
wind finish in this campaign. Ar- 


retary, has made clear that the 
“main gbject of the Labor Party 
is to force united action on basic 
Issues in every . community, re- 
gardless of whether the voters be- 
long to Liberal, Democratic or 
Republican parties.” 

“We will seek unity with inde- 
pendent-minded, good-government 
voters on the fight against Me- 
Carthyism, the fight for full citi- 
zenship for Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans, for more schools, an end 
to the wage freeze, for real rent 
control, for price rollbacks, and to 
block the increase in withholding 
taxes on low and middle income 
groups.” . | 

Many of these issues were “laid 
on the line” in the ALP’s first tele- 
vision election broadcast Jast Aug. - 
20, when McAvoy and Marcan- 
tonio blasted the “anti-Communist | 
racket” of the major parties to hide 
their corrupt alliance for war and 
profits. This TV show, the first of 
any party in the campaign, will 
be followed soon by other video 
appeals to the people. 

In addition, the ALP has sched- 
uled large noon-hour rallies in the 
garment district every Thursday 
during September with McAvoy 
as the chief speaker.. During Oc- 
‘tober the outdoor meetings will 
also be held on Tuesdays. 


the statement of the clergymen. 


Among the signers of this state- 
ment, forwarded to President Tru- 


‘chi, Detroit; Rev. Mark A. Daw- 
ber, New York; Rev. James E. 
Foster, Gary; Rev. Charles A. Hill, 
Detroit; Rabbi Benjamin B. Lowell, 
|'New York; Rabbi Uri Miller, Balti- 
more; Bishop Arthur W. Moulton, 
Salt Lake City; Bishop Edward L. 
Parsons, San Francisco. 


This was a blow at the concen- 
tration camp program planned by 
the fascist-minded men in Wash- 
ington. But the Justice Depart- 
ment continues its harassment of 
‘non-citizens, jailing them déaily 
under the thought control provi- 
sions of the McCarran Act. Raids 
are conducted regularly along the 
‘waterfront. Honest hard-working 
foreign seamen are arrested in 
droves. They are taken to Ellis 
Island, quizzed about their poli- 
‘tics and trade union affiliation. If 
they are suspected of being anti- 
fascist they are held for deporta- 
tion. Today more than 800 for- 


Washington Perils Cease Fire 


the North Atlantic Alliance with | 


(Continued from Page 4) 
Aug. 19, Vice Admiral Joy, chief! 
U. S. negotiator, admitted the am- 
.bush of the Korean patro}, but} 
claimed it was a “voluntary ac- 
tion by Syngman Rhee “citizens” 
over whom the United Nations su- 
preme command had no respon- 
sibility! 

3. Although two U. S. Colonels, 


J. T. Murray of the Marines, re- 
fused to investigate the evidence 
of the plane incident, and Gen. 
Ridgway also flatly refused to per- 
jit a joimt investigation, the radar 
report of the 5th Air Force nated 
that an aircraft appeared west of 
Kaesong at 21:30 hours on Aug. 
22. The Korean and Chinese tound 
fragments of bombs and ather evid- 
ence proving the identity of the 
plane as a United Nations craft. 
| As the week ended, Gen. Ridg- 
way still refused an investigation. 


* 


eign born seamen are held prison- 
fer in a special detention pen on 
ithe island. 

| A new crusade against this op- 
‘pression is awakening. It is the 
‘crusade in support of Rep. Adolph 
J. Sabath’s bill in Congress = 
3118) to repeal the McCarran Act. 
Repeal of the McCarran Act is 
absolutely necessary. not only for 
‘protection of the rights of the for- 
eign bom but to protect the li- 
berties of all Americags. 


] 


‘MORE SPEEDUP 

The joint congressional commit- 
tee on the economic report esti- 
mates productivity. (speedup) has. 
gone up 7 percent in the last three 
years. Output per manhour has 
increased at a rate averaging 
“somewhat in excess of 2 percent” 
a year. since 1929, according to 
the Commerce Dept. 


] 


MIGRATORY WORKERS 

About one million of the 5.1 
million agricultural workers in the 
U. S. are migratory; Women mi- 
gratory workers averaged $202 in 


‘he arrests of the Baltimore vic- 


tims when Mrs., Dorothy Rose 


fl tipi Ola 
yan! Si 8 


. 
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THE WAR ALLIANCE be- 
‘tween the Truman Administration 
and the Yoshida-Mitsui Sumitomo, 
imperialist and miliatrist gang of 
sal was scheduled for formal 
signing at San Francisco sometime 
between September 4 and 12. In- 
vited to attend the ceremonies 
were approximately 50 govern- 
ments. China and Korea, which 
had suffered most from Japanese 
aggression, were not invited. 

The alliance had been tailored- 
to-order by John Foster Dulles in 
a series of bilateral conferences 


with government leaders. A reluct- 
ant British Labor government was 


A. J. Kinney of the Air Force and | 


‘in New York, announced it would 


West European and Mediterrane- 
an powers. : 
* 

THIS WEEK witnessed a 
number of developments which 
sent the intrigue experts of the 


State Department and the Pent-| 


agon into hurried secret sessions 
of heated and whispered discus- 
sion. | | 

® The Soviet Union’s delega- 
tion to the San Francisco Confer- 
ence, headed by Deputy Foreign 
Minister Adrei Gromyko, arrived 


oppose the separate . agreement 


worked out by Mr. Dulles, would! 


submit its own proposals for peace 
with the Japanese people. 
® The Indi 


ian government, fol- 


Peace Appeal 
(Continued from Page 3) 
}and killing while peace talks are 
concluded, and that you now de- 
clare an end to your proclamation 


of a war emergency—call off the 
| wage freeze, cut taxes and reduce 


inflated prices.” ) 


ithe New York Youth Peace Cru- 
sade will redouble for Labor Day 
their sensationally successful week- 
fend distribution of peace score- 
-ards at the ballparks, leaflets and 
balloons at the beaches and sub- 
lways, reaching an estimated mil- 
lion peuple: 

| Next week's Worker will carry 
‘more news on the great response 
to the Labor Day Declaration tor 
Peace. The Declasation. in part, 


lowing Burma's lead, announced 
it would not attend. Pandit Nehru 
received enthusiastic applause in 
the Parliament when he declared 
that the Truman Administratior 
had ignored India’s recommenda- 
tions. 

¢ Habituated to hiding its hand 
behind stooges, the Truman Ad- 
ministration sought madly tor a 
“front” to preside over the con- 
ference, finally came up with 
‘Ambassador Perey C. Spender of 
Australia. 
| Main weapon is the Truman 
arsenal were procedural skulldug- 
gery and the monopoly-coordinat- 
ed United States press, which 
would try to sell the people of the 
United States the idea that the 
alliance would actually make for 
peace, instead of leading them into 
a position of further isolation on 
the road to war. 


dragooned into joint sponsorship] TE ACHERS’ WAGES 


“peace treaty.” The powers of Asia 


halked. 


Washington served notice it in- 
tends to seal the alliance “without 
Asian powers,” if necessary. And 
added that it would sign a “de- 
fense” pact with the Philippine 
government to accompany earlier 
“defense” alliances ,with Australia 
and New Zealand. Thus, the. four 


pay in 1949 while the men aver- 
aged $655... i pose G3 
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alliances were to become a Pacific 


of the ceremonies and so-called} 


The 960,395 elementary and 
high school teachers employed in 
the fall of 1950 received an average 
annual wage of $2,867 or about 


of 23 cents a day over the $2,785 
of the year before. 


4,700 STRIKES 
During 1950 there 


alliance, corresponding in aim ‘toly 
), €hY ; a8 ore 


i* 0, ee ‘ ’ 
i wi ; 
« 


ear. . é 
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$55 a week. This was an increase 


he 4,700 
strikés in the U. S.—a rise} about 
30 pétcent above the “previous | “ 

e as, ae -. seates its’ all for peace. 
‘3 kEW hs 
of st io enacexs Ch dia imge 


oT 

“On this Labor Day, the qués- 
, tion uppermost in the minds of 
the American working people is 
how soon will we be at peace 
j}again? Laboring people—in shop, 
imill and office—do the bleeding 
and dying in war ... . It is-albors 
son's who were thrust onto Ko- 
rean battlefields. It is labor's moth- 
ers and wives who have kept vigil 
‘at home, while the Korean adven- 
ture has caused more than 80,000 
‘battle casualties on Korean sail 
. . . Since the Korean war began 
war profiteering and price inflation 
have lifted life’s necessities out of 
ordinary reach, but profits of the 
large business interests are today 
the higest in our history . . . Labor 
is against war because only with 
peace can the basic aims of the 
‘trade union movement be realized. 
|War brings wage freezes, com- 
pulsory arbitration, undermines 
‘civil rights, intensifies discrimina- 
tion against the Negro people, 
abolishes free collective bargain- 
‘ing. Labor is against war... We 
are against war because there is 


no need for wart . . . Labor on 
this, its traditioha) holiday, dedi- 


) 


* SOR? Carr 3s WS, 


Avoy, its major candidate, and — 


thur Schutzer, state executive sec- , 


In New York, working youth ef —.. 


™ ee 


— 


AS faneoetaprsing | of 3, 
- - he acked’ Albertson: 


- 
> 
. 
* 


_ able. 


“Go Swed to vee fet ad: 
eSaMarxist ideas’ was fo be 
ke ‘at. a Hearing on 
The-warrant was nek in Fitts- 
‘gh“where Albertson ‘began his 


m long-ahd honorable career in de- 


fense: of working: men and women, | 
for..peace, security..and socialism./: 


is under. $20,000. bail, 


which at: this. writings has not yet/te 
| ‘Congoen, 


duced, The Civil Rights 
1442 Griswold, WO. -1- 
6278, is seeking loans for this ex- 
cessive bail. Lenders need not 


-their names or in any way disc ned 


their identity, .as‘-in: Michigan, 

Judge Arthur Lederle has ruled 

that CRC bail bonds ‘are accept- 

Either cash or U. S, Treasury 
1S are Pe ge 

son was brought to this 

e of nine months. 

» received a 


ip to. .. upon 
eradiaiiien tie. ] ‘erat but 
had to tum it dewn and” 

way through the ‘University ~ 


_ Pittsburgh. 


In 1929, while in ~ second year: 


of his ‘pre-medical course, Albert- 


son was expelled because’ he was 
president of the Liberal. Club 
Which. dad invited. Harry’ ‘Elmer 
Barnes’ to. speak oi the frameup 
jailmg of..Mooney and _ Billings. 

xpelled ‘with him;“among others, 
were F rederick Woltman, then a 


i. tmg-<imstructor and now anti-/0 
abor fin nger aman. on the New York 
World-Telegram; Arthur McDow-|t 
“@ll, later president ofthe. You 
People’ s Socialist League* bye a 
000. 


_ afessor Whi iting. 


; associates. The 


to defy the’ 


Pee pred 


‘Becoe speak-from a car running 


geanong those to protest Albert- 

sons expulsion was Judge Michael 
“A> Musmanno, who issued press 
“sstatéments favoring. freedom of 
““speech and academic freedom. 
“Musmanno now has defiled his 
~ Fiberal past by stirring up a lynch 


pho in Pittsburgh against all 


ance, for relief and against. evic- 


fight for peace and freedom. 


forced to give up his medical 


Career: ‘Albertson organized young 
ee sek, in the Anthracite area, 
and was active in the early strug- 
gles of the miners which resulted 
Jin building the United Minework- 
ers Union. He ten went to New 
York and New Jersey, where he led]: 


struggles for unemployment insur- 


tiohs. 

Bater he became active in or- 
ganizing foodworkers and spent 
many years as head of Local 16, 
AFL Hotel and Restaurant Work- 
~-€rs in. New York. He spearheaded 
_ his. Local’s successful drive to or- 
~ Qanlize the myriad open shops in 
“the: food industry. 

It was ‘Albertson who. Jed the 

to-clean out the infamous 


ee Sis Schultz gang. Tom Dewey, 


“District Aktorney, hogged the 


~ credit, but it was Albertson and 


a hard core of-honest foodworkers 


~ Jeaders who. did the work, at the 
risk, literally, of their lives. 
oe 
WORK WEEK. CUT 
Abput }.1 million persons with 
€ jobs were put on reduced 


@ Grapkeweeks in February 1951 be- 


2 Se eatish of economic factors. 


“Aug. 30. 


~ ane 


| jury: 


- DETROIT. _Wall Slice’ ¢: aA 
e- umbrella; 


moves. ,ate under’ 
‘whieti’ auto. : eaclbyas. are ‘attack- 
Ling: litions:of the w 
in. She plants, forcing. almost 
strike actions. by he. “workers” in 
Labor Yoaglia: in some plates are 
fallin for this hokum and try to 
Hl the workers. they. can’t fight 
back because “you'll be guilty of 
sabotage.” Bosses are threatening 
icertain union leaderships with the/a 
vélbagey man that if they cause “too 
much trouble” the House Un- 
American €ommittee will _sub- 
poena them. 
. Here are just a few examples: 
AT BRIGGS MACK plant the 
company issues inferior tools for 
the workers to work. with and 
wants the same quality of work. 


The workers, having a: pride injbers in fighting speedup still re- 
main fired and an angry member- 


their work, demand proper _ tools 
and walk out when they. don't get 
them. The company fires 26 of 
unter “agitation.” _ 
i xs’. shopmates walk 
out three days’ 
down the huge Mi 
plant. The issue is no 
tiation. Rumor has it the Inter- 
national U AW has sanctioned the 
firings. 
| AT EX-CELLO PLANT, some 
3,000 workers walked out two 
3 before quitting time the. 
day and voted-almost unani- 


«Briggs 


lahely to strike the plant; Abecause’ 


the company, wantsa@0 maintain an 
ngfantéonion spread on wages 
which pays workers different scales 
for the same-type of work, strictly 
@ move to pit workers against each 
other. 

OVER IN WINDSOR, £ anada, 
Ford and Chrysler lay off, enmasse 
and hope in that way to stymie 
the. wage demands of Ford and 
Chrysler workers for a 30-cent-an- 
hour ~wage increase, under nego- 


and file workers in Ford two Sun- 
days ago demanded from UAW 


call a national conference of local 
unions to meet such anti-union 
maneuvers. 

Reuther when last heard of at! 
that time was accepting the award 


11806 COURT RULING 
In 1806 a grou 
Philadelphia ne were in- 
dicted on two counts: conspiracy 


»to raise wages and conspiracy to 


The judge told the 


“A combination of workmen to 
raise their wages may be con- 
sidered in a two-fold point of 
view: one is to benefit them- 
selves . . . the other is to injure 
those who do not join the society. 
The rule of law condemns both.” 
The jurv verdict was: “We find 
the defendants guilty of a com- 
bination to raise wages.” 


400 STRIKES IN 1853 
About 400 strikes were called 
by American workers during 1853- 


04, 


—- we 


— 


daily bor.” 


ithe U. S. 


‘being.the-most effective, intelligent 


from a rich man’s a PE Pur- 
due, which gave him a plaque for 


and> responsible * “speaker. for: la- 
Many of. the auto. workers 
have a different opinion of whom 
Reuther is the most effective for. 
So far Reuther hadn't gotten 
around to answering the Canadian} 
Ford workers, whom he doesn't 
particularly like since they chased 
him back across the Detroit River 

a year ago when he tried to sell 
them a no-strike, five-year, wage 
freeze, escalator contract like he 
had in GM, Ford and Chrysler in 


Other struggles by the. workers, 
led in many cases by their local 
union and shop leaders, are at 
Dodge Main plant, where three 


in-nego-" 


tiation since last spring. The rank) 


President Walter Reuther that he, 


: 


grow, shutting) 


: 


from a shop worker in which he 


shop stewards who led their mem- 


ship. will not be held back much 
longer.. In Ford’s at Local 600 
strike action approaches to, halt 
runaway, shop moves; at» Ford’s 
vionroe plants, strike 

action is held’. ack--nly because 
e strangling ‘hand of Reuther’s 

: cs. ‘Gp in the Upper 

[. at Ford’s Iron Moun- 


Henry the “Humani- 
tarian” 3 aS the plant and 3,000 


waite without jobs. 


SS ae | * Saeeng Math ExCello, ‘Monroe 
: : A me feos the be as -Win a 
ee oy Peete AF Ly and Gove 


ds } : 
UAW spe ary’ 2 
institution. Theré Walter Reuther. 
was given 4 plaque:for being the 
“most effective, intellingent and 
a me pea speaker for labor in 
] 


, * 

“FREEDOM” So they went and 
made Henry Ford II head of some 
freedom Crusade replacing “Bitch 
of Buchenwald” Gen. Clay who}. 
held the post last year. This phony 
crusade right now is sending a 
million or a trillion, we lost count, 
balloons up telling millions of peo- 
ple in the Eastern Democracies 
and the Soviet Union all about 
our “democracy.” I wonder if they 
will tell them that the Henry F ord 
hospital in Detroit segregates-its 
Negro patients in a separate ‘part 
of the hospital 


WAS HE?: During the Kefauver 
Senate Crime’ Committee hearings 
here..it was revealed that two po- 
ligémen had visited the huntin 
odge of Sam Perone, convict 
gangster who broke a strike at the 
Detroit Stove Works and got paid 
off with a scrap iron contract. We 
wonder if it was the cop, now on 
the griddle in the Reuther shoot- 
ing, Detective LeLamielleure. This 
dick is accused of being a hidden 
owner of a bar where police com- 
missioner Boos says reports have 
it the Reuther shooting was plot- 
ted. 


pot him i 
some fict hint Fra 


‘with some , 


along 


| Reuther’s boys, ia fe Migs 


jand promised him™ i be 
put into the first vacancy in- 
Circuit Court, if he got into 
race. The group asked Pat Mc- 
Namara of the Board of Educa- 
tion, he refused, then they asked 
Judge Ira W. Jayne, he refused. 
The reason Governor Williams 
wanted a candidate to run against 
Cobo is that Cobo is the hot tip to: 
run against Williams for Goversor 
in 1952 and. Williams wants Cobo 
cut down to size. 
* 

F. E. P. C.: Out at the Ford 
Mound Road plant, Negro work- 
ers are having difficulty getting 
jobs even though the area-wide 
seniority agreement signed by Ken 
Bannon is supposed to see that 
laidoff workers, regardless of race, 
get jobs as they come. Women 
workers can’t be hired because the 
company refused to put in facili- 
ties for women to take care of their 
personal needs, it’s reported. 

* 


VISIT THEM: Have labor 
leaders in town visited the newly 
opened Detroit Historical Museum 
at Woodward and Kirby which is 
supposed to show how Detroit was 
built? Obviously the gents in 
charge never heard of the labor 
movement because it’s not depict- 
ed or its contribution recognized. 
This should be changed by many 
of the labor people going here 


and asking how about labor’s role. 


ee 


Jereceived a letter this moming 


states that he and a group of men 
in his local union got into a dis- 
cussion that revolved around the 
arrest of the eleven. Communist! 
leaders and the Smith Act. He; 
said that he had a vague recollec- 
tion that when the Smith Act was! 
passed it was seen not as an anti- 
Communist Act but an anti-labor 


of striking | 


Act. He wants some facts. 

The alarming thing is that the 
labor movement against which this| 
law was originally enacted seems: 


to be sleeping at the switch. 

On March 19, 1942, President 
Philip Murray called an emergency 
conference in the Press Club in 
Washington of representatives 
from international unions and in- 
dustrial councils to rally the CIO 
and labor in general against the 
Smith Act. So urgently did Mur- 


iray consider this meeting that he 
said in the Call to CIO leaders 


throughout the country: “The ur- 
gency of the meeting requires all 
considerations, to be set aside for 
full attendance at the session.” 


DR. DuBOIS 
joins with 


FOR PEACE 


in presenting 


SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 


Bethel AME Church 
585 Frederick (at St. Antoine) 


THE COMMITTEE TO WELCOME 


THE MICHIGAN COUNCIL 


-Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 
Miss Shirley Graham 


Dr. DuBios 


Admission 60c 
(Tax included) 


3 P. M. 
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The Family 
Pharmacy 


DRUGS 


PINCUS 


11344 Whittier 
LA 11-2990 
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Auto Radio Repairs 
Service on All Kinds of Radius 
JACK’S Radio Repair Shop 


19514 JOY ROAD 
Phone VE 6-3960 


er oo en ~2 


Quality Food at Reasonable Prices 


DETROIT WORKMEN’S 
COOPERATIVE RESTAURANTS 


Branch: 2934 YEMANS 
Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU 


First 


SAVE UP TO. 25% 


felevision, Electrical Appliances 
Furniture, Floor Coverings 
and Paints at 


Wi HES OUTLET 


13606 FENKELL SL 


Berenson Bookstore 


‘LABOR FACT BOOK’ 
$2.00 


Also: Progressive Newspapers 
from U. S. and abroad 


2419 SOF and River, Rm. 7 


Open every day and evening 


VE.§-6260 

JACK RAS KIN & 

COLEMAN YOUNG 
will give you better ‘LEANING 


and faster at less cost at 


SPOTLESS CLEANERS 


15387 Livernois — UN 44612 
Pick-up and Delivery | 


a eenma co 


© Appliances 
® Floor Coverings 


2660 Gratiot — LO 7-1124 


‘Work for Repeal of Anti-Labor Smith Act 


A LABOR DAY REMINDER THAT AFL, CIO COMITTED TO FIGHT 
| The following Thursday, Green 


and Murray testified before the 
Naval Affairs Committee against 
the Smith Act. They told the com- 
mittee that the Smith Act was de- 
signed to destroy organized labor. 
Labor convention after convention 
went on record against the Smith 
Act. There was hardly a local 
union‘in the country that did not 
take some action aginst the Smith 
Act. | 

Now, the point is, if the -Smith 
Act was aimed at labor in 194]- 
42, is it not clear that it is. still 
primarily an anti-labor Act? If it 
was the Chamber of Commerce, 
the NAM, and the like, who forced 
through the Smith Act in 1942, is 
it not to their advantage to see to 
it that it is used now? 


The same forces that put this 
legislation on the statute books 
are the forces who put through 
wage freezes while price controls 
are killed, who see to it that 90 
billions of dollars are spent for 
war while 60 percent of the nation 
go ill-clothed, ill-housed and _ ill- 
fed, who torce through the recog- 
nition of Franco-Spain while there 
is loud talk of breaking relations 
with countries that lost millions of 
| people fighting in World War II . 
lagainst Franco-fascism. 

The labor movement should on 
this Labor Day, 1951 dedicate it- 
self to the repeal of-the Smith Act. 
If it did nothing more than that on 
Labor Day it would be the begin- 
ning of a. real advance. 

First they attack the Commu- 
nists, then labor, then the Negro 
people and from then on none are 
safe. I think labor unions through- 
out America should see to it that 
their members are re-acquainted 
with the dangers of the Smith 
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